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Tue last three months have produced few works 
of note. We have had the average quantity 
of clever, dull, and indifferent novels; and 
an unlimited supply of poetry, written upon 
principles of bad taste and silliness, setting 
at defiance all propriety of diction, and com- 
bining as much hackneyed common-place, with 
some real beauties, as has ever appeared since 
the days of Sappho. We have, however, had 
some extremely entertaining volumes of travels, 
some good average miscellaneous books, and one 
profound political work. But if authors and 
publishers, comparatively speaking, have failed, 
the public have by no means been permitted 
to fall into a state of literary coma. 

Two controversies have arisen which have ex- 
cited the public interest to some degree ; have 
brought forth pamphlets and books ; and if, at 
this moment they are both apparently at an 
end, are only suspended for mutual reference to 
authorities for further warfare. The first is the 
Bible Controversy. The motion of Mr. Hey- 
woop in the House, last session, has brought 
the subject of a New Version prominently for- 
ward. Dr. Cumming, the champion of the 
Status quo, asserts that the present version is 
on the whole admirably executed; and that, 
although he is willing to admit the desirableness 
of certain emendations, he declares his convic- 
tion that any attempt to carry into action “ the 
Most moderate corrections,” would unsettle 
much more than it would establish, and entirely 
fail to counterbalance by its good, the mischief 
it would originate. Moreover, he contends that 
no fifty-four men of the present day would 
be unanimous in proposing corrections, and de- 
nies that their version would be so universally 
received as the present. To these objections 
many able replies have been given ; the substance 
being, that the errors of the preseut version are 
80 Dumerous, and in many instances so grave, 
¢.g., in several texts in the Epistles of St. Paul, 


where the divinity of our Saviour, asserted by 
the Apostle, is lost by our mis-translations ; 
and the discovery of many new manuscripts, 
giving a more correct text than previous manu- 
scripts, and also the palpable want of arrange- 
ment, and the more accurate knowledge of 
Greek and Hebrew in the present than in King 
James’s day, and the general desire in certain 
circles for a re-translation, point to the necessity 
of the Church of England undertaking to pub- 
lish an authorised New Version of the Bible, 
Out of this discussion, has naturally arisen 
the question, whether a modification only of 
the present version wonld not answer every 
purpose. The Rev. Mr. Harness, in “ The 
State of the English Bible,” argues in support 
of this view; he requires a substitution of 
modern for obsolete terms, and the literal word- 
for-word translation, against which Selden as a 
scholar protests in his 7'able-Talk. “'The Bible,” 
says Selden, “is translated into English words 
rather than into English phrase. The Hebra- 
isms are kept, and the phrase of that language 
is kept ; which is well enough so long as scho- 
lars have to do with it, but when it comes 
among the common people, Lord, what gear do 
they make of it?” Mr. Harness then contends, 
that as the language of society is daily changed, 
that of the Bible should be so far modified as 
to meet the idioms of a modern This 
proposition, it is not probable, will receive much 
favour from either side. A middle course is 
rarely a safe one. There may be strong argu- 
ments directly for or against an entirely new 
version ; but there can be none for a partial 
carrying out of the idea, Although the ques- 
stion is as yet in the infancy of discussion, 
there are no hopes that it will reach maturity ; 
for the popular feeling is more strongly averse 
to any tampering with the established version 
of the Bible than with the current system of 
coinage. One point Mr. Harness has omitted 
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to notice is important: if the old version has 
sufficed for the salvation of our fathers, why 
should it not for our own? 

The other and remaining controversy was 
upon a less generally interesting subject, but 
still one which has excited much public interest 
—the question of the moon’s rotation, which, 
originally.beginning in the daily journals, has 
lately broken out, after a temporary lull, in 
“paper covers” and “boards.” Mr. Symons 
and Mr. Perigal have published each a pam- 
phlet in support of their pet absurdity ; and a 
new champion of nonsense, in the person of 
Herr Von Gumpach, has filled a moderate-sized 
octavo volume in defence of a new form of this 
scientific heresy. ‘The dispute is, however, fast 
narrowing down into a mere word-fight, in 
which the main charge preferred aguinst the 
astronomers, is that of confounding under a com- 
mon name motions which are really distinct. 
It is only necessary to refer to astronomical 
works to see the futility of the accusation : the 
motions which form the subject of controversy 
being distinguished specifically by astronomers, 
as they are generically separated by the anti- 
rotationists. The difference is purely a matter 
of arbitrary classification. It is reported that 
the Astronomer-Royal has been obliged to sig- 
nify to Mr. Symons his determination to reliu- 
quish all correspondence on the subject. 

We must now hasten to notice a few of the 
leading books of the last quarter. De Tocqug- 
VILLE's first volume of his great work upon the 
French Revolution of ’89, investigates the State of 
Society in France, previous to that terrible out- 
break, for ever dispels the fables of the suffer- 
ings of the peasantry and the oppressions of the 
rich, and with rare sagacity detects the causes 
of the Great Revolution in the immense social 
progress of the middle and lower classes, against 
the adherence of the aristocracy to their privi- 
leges, the unchanged system of government, the 
continuation of abuses, and the absence of reforms, 
It was not a sudden outburst of popular rage, 
educed by temporary suffering, but a store of 
hatred and envy, accumulating for ages, inflamed 
by the philosophical theories of the preceding 
era, and fired by the fatal example of the king 
and his ministers, who, with the best intentions, 
effected sudden reforms which too abruptly 
changed venerable customs and violated estab- 
lished rights. “No example,” says De Tocque- 
ville, “is more dangerous than that of violence 
exerted for a good purpose by honest and well- 
meaning men.” 

We have noticed this great work at length 
elsewhere ; it is sufficient for us to say that in 
the translation Mr. Reeve has surpassed him- 

Self in felicity of expression and elegance of 
diction. 
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In Poetry we have Aytoun’s Bothwell, an 
elegant poem, seldom rising above an easy level, 
often tedious, and sadly deficient in the verve 
and terse expression the author of the “ Ballads” 
led us to expect from him. It has not been a 
suecess—shall we say it is a failure ? 

Mr. Hamitton AIDE gives us a small volume 
of melodious love poems, which we cordially 
recommend. Mr. Dopext favours us with a 
volume of war songs, which startle the ear with 
“ crie-crac, ping-pang,” and leave us doubtful 
whether the author had not better immediately 
be submitted to a “ Bath of Surprise,” “a Coer- 
cion Chair,” or the “ Rotatory Swing” (vide Dr. 
Conolly upon the Cure of Insanity). We must 
not omit to notice the continuation, by Mr. Co- 
veNTRY Patxore, of his Love Poem, 7'he Angel 
in the House. This second part forms “The 
Espousals.” It is characterised by the same 
delicate fancy, facile rhyme, and _ graceful 
expression, but there is less original thought 
than in his previous volume. It is a perfect 
book for “Lovers’ Seats.” Here is a happy 
description of feminine domestic tactics, after 
marriage :— 


And, evermore for either’s sake, 
To the sweet folly of the dove, 
She joins the cunning of the snake 
To rivet and exalt his love ; 
Her mode of candour is deceit: 
And what she thinks from what she'll say, 
(Although I never call her cheat), 
Lies tar as Scotland from Cathay. 
Without his knowledge he was won ; 
Against his nature kept devout ; 
She'll never tell him how ’twas done, 
And he will never find it out. 


Among the good Novels of the season we 
must enumerate Erlesmere, in which certain 
contrasts of character are drawn with spirit 
and distinctness, while the dialogue is charac- 
teristic, well sustained, and good throughout. 
Mrs. Trollope’s Fashionable Life exhibits to 
us London and Paris from the £100,000 
point of view. Mrs. Trollope has an extensive 
experience with heiresses, and upon this occa- 
sion manages the young lady with her usual 
ability and tact. The amount of love, honour, 
poverty, love again, and finally marriage and 
wealth, is of that quality, and described with 
that power, which recall to us some of the 
authoress’s most successful attempts. Arthur 
Brandon, Young Singleton, and It is never too 
Late to Mend, are treated at length elsewhere. 
With all their faults and failings, they will 
well repay reading. But the romance of the 
day is Mrs. Stowe’s Dred. 

Very opposite opinions have been pronounced 
on this work by the critics, who think a single 
sitting quite long enough to cut the leaves of @ 
book (fortunately the leaves of Dred are ready 
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eut to one’s hand), and to “cut up” its matter. 
The Atheneum, a few hours after the produc- 
tion of the book, authoritatively pronounced it 
“a failure;” other critics have been more mode- 
rate. The general impression is the right one. 
The tale is marked by the same qualities that 
distinguished Uncle Tom; and is inferior to it 
only as wanting the originality which took the 
reading world by storm on the appearance of 
Mrs. Stowe’s first production. As Dred is al- 
ready, or speedily will be, in the hands of every 
one who feels the slightest interest in literature, 
we have refrained from giving an analysis of 
it. The work is full of power. It abounds with 
masterly sketches of character, with exquisite 
descriptions of natural scenery— with occasional 
bursts of resonant eloquence—with most acute 
reflections—and with poetic imagery. The to- 
tally distinct kinds of composition conspicuous in 
the work, have led one critic to suppose, that it is 
the work of more than one pen. In this opinion 
we concur. There are many passages—and espe- 
cially the sharp, pregnant, logical, man-of-the- 
world-like reflections of Russell, which we think 
it impossible Mrs. Stowe could have penned ; 
and the same may be said of the most serious 
descriptive passages, which are remarkable for 
their union of sulid thought and imaginative 
allusion, and for the sustained, close, and classic 
style, indicative of the discipline to which mas- 
culine minds are early subject. 1t is some weeks 
since the suggestion was put forward, that Mrs. 
Stowe must have been assisted in the composi- 
tion of the works which bear her name ; but she 
has not responded to the challenge thus thrown 
out to her. Of course, the work has an aspect 
apart from its merits as a romance. It is a po- 
litical manifesto ; and in perusal it is most skil- 
fully adapted to raise the free against the slave 
states of America, and to embitter the points of 
difference between them, even to the desperate 
alternative of civil war, or dissolution of the 
Union. With this view, it is shown that the 
slave states are closed to the industry of free men, 
and that the two kinds of labour cannot exist to- 
gether. The class of settlers—people who havelit- 
tle other wealth than their labour—who thrive, 
and form the bone and sinew of the Free States 
—are represented as living in the most abject 
degradation in the Slave States, scorned as poor 
white trash by the negroes themselves. “ Revo- 
lutions are not to be made with rose-water.” 
Assuredly not. When in a community prin- 
ciples are at issue on which the whole future 
destinies of the society must turn, earvest people 
with strong convictions will act on those con- 
Victions, though it is necessary to grasp sword 
and rifle to maintain them. The party in 
the States whose sentiments are so effectively 
embodied in * Dred,” conceive that any cause is 
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preferable to allowing the extension of slavery 
over the Union. And they believe that result 
to be inevitable, unless it is now resisted un- 
compromisingly, and, if need be, by the same 
means that are taken to extend it—force of 
arms. The passages in which the injustice and 
cruelties of slavery are exhibited—as in the 
stories of Cora Gordon and of Milly—are posi- 
tively appalling in their power ; and denuuncia- 
tions full as the monstrous iniquity of the system, 
like fire from heaven, blasting and burning with 
remorseless fury. If the spirit which actuates 
this book prevail to any considerable extent 
among the Free States, Jet the slave-owners 
beware. The contest is inevitable, and once 
begun, it can know no other end than separation. 

With all its grand qualities, the book has 
remarkable defects—especially considered from 
the artistic point of view. The action of the 
personages never equals the conception of their 
characters, and they slip from the scene usually 
in a most ineffective manner. We can imagine 
how Scott, who loved to terminate his romances 
with a tableau vivant, would have ended the 
career of such a character as “ Dred.” He 
would have brought him face to face with the 
slave-hunter, Tom Gordon, in the midst of the 
lonely swamp, when the moon lit up the forest 
with her silver radiance. The night air would 
have rung with their tones of defiance before 
they closed in mortal strife. We should have 
seen them, each actuated by the fiercest passions 
of hatred, each thirsting for the other's blood, 
each equally confident of victory. Tom would 
have fallen a victim to the supernatural strength 
of the fanatic, and the film closing over the 
slave-hunter’s eye would have been broken 
for a moment by a flash of fiendish fire, as he 
heard in the distance the baying of the hound 
and the crack of the rifle, which announced 
that the hunters were close on the track of his 
foe. Dred, exulting in the death of one perse- 
cutor of his race, and resolved to baffle the 
enemies closing round him, would have sprung 
into the lake of the swamp, leaving his pursuers 
in uncertainty of his fate. The author of these 
books certainly cannot want the dramatic 
faculty ; the escape of Eliza in Uncle Tom was 
thrilling. Yet how to account for the little 
use made of this faculty—the most effective 
element of romance—is puzzling. There are 
few traces of its existence in Dred, The parts 
which will most charm all readers, are those in 
which the oddities of the negro character are 
portrayed, “Old Hundred,” the family coach- 
man of the Gordons, is an inimitable portrait. 
Tom Tit, the young grandson of Milly, is ir- 
resistibly comical in his encounters with his mis- 
tress, Aunt Nesbit—herself a masterly sketch. 
The manner in which he retorts on her ‘the 
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seriptaral phrases she has succeeded in beating 
into his head, is enough to move a stoic to 
laughter. “You deserve a sound whipping,” 
she cries, when he has burnt her hand by pre- 
senting to her the teapot, which he had turned 
with the handle to the fire. Mark his reply :— 
“0, I know it—we’s unprofitable servants, all 
on us, Lad’s marcy that we an’t ’sumed, all on 
us.” The character of “poor old Tiff” is a veri- 
table chef-d'euvre. In the whole range of fic- 
tion there is nothing superior to it. Alone, it 
would immortalize the production in which it 
appeared. With all its faults, the book is in- 
stinct with genius, and commands in parts our 
highest admiration and warmest sympathy. 
And with this verdict we commend it to our 
readers. 

With respect to Travels, if the past three 
months were remarkable for nothing else, they 
would be for the great works published upon 
Africa, No less than four leading works have 
been published upon Eastern and Western Af- 
rica ; whilst a fifth, from a gentleman tourist, 
touches upon the Northern and less known 
coast. It would seem as if some undetinable 
influence Jed so many men simultaneously to 
attempt the exploration of this vast continent, 
and to make a great effort to attract the atten- 
tion of Europe towards its capacities for trade 
and commerce. The Rev. J. L. Wilson, in 
Western Africa, its History, Condition, and 
Prospects (Sampson and Low), takes up the 
question as to whether the African is capable 
or not of reaching a comparatively high state of 
civilisation. Mr, Wilson has been eighteen 
years a missionary on the American free settle- 
ment, Liberia, at Cape Mesurado, and is well 
qualified to judge. Ee declares that the African 
is rapidly advaucing in the scale of civilisation ; 
that by nature he great energy of 
character, considerable shrewdness and sagacity ; 
that he evinces upon every opportunity a de- 
cided taste for commerce ; that he displays sur- 
prising skill in mechanical art ; and that, in fact, 
he wants nothing but the opportunity, to free 
himself from the chains of barbarism. As there 
is nothing like a practical exposition in support 
of a fact, we will quote Mr, Wilsoun’s statement 
of the progress of the native African, under 
proper treatment, at Sierra Leone. It is here 
that our cruisers land the liberated Africans 
captured in slavers. The children are educated ; 
the adults, if they please, remain in the colony, 
or are shipped to the West Indies. 

Most of the civil offices are filled by persons from 
among themselves, or by educated coloured men from 
the West Indies. The commerce of the country, at 


first almost wholly en, by white men, is rapidly 
passing into the hands of educated recaptives, who 


it with remarkable efficiency. The soil is cul- 
tivated 


and the market of Freetown is well supplied 
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with meat and vegetables. Many of these recaptives 
have i handsome little fortunes, and live in 
circumstances of great respectability and comfort. 

The liberated Africans also sit as the petty 
grand and special jurors, and furnish an efficient 
militia force for the colony. It is impossible 
to deny the capacity of the African after this, 
nor even to assert that beyond a certain age the 
African intellect is irreclaimably dull. The fact 
is, it is with the African intellect as with that 
of any other race ; it will achieve excellence only 
in time and ages of gradual training. Our an- 
cestors, who painted their bodies and cooked 
their parents, did not in one generation rise to 
civilisation, or achieve a great intellectual fame, 
Above any race ever mentioned the native 
African appears to in a remarkable 
degree, every qualification to fit him for an ad- 
vanced position in the social scale, Dr. Baikie 
and Mr. Hutchinson, in their narratives of the 
late Niger “ Exploring Voyage” in the Pleiad, 
in 1854, bear similar testimony as regards every 
tribe they met with on their voyage, and the au- 
thority of these travellers is great ; for, although 
they failed to reach so far into the interior as 
the junction of the Binue and Faro rivers, crossed 
by Dr. Barth in 1851, yet the Pleiad ascended 
the Niger and Chadda some 300 miles higher 
than any previous navigators ; and what is still 
more remarkable, after the late lamentable re- 
sult of the famous Niger expedition of 1841, 
the “Pleiad” returned to Fernando Po after 
four months’ absence, without the loss of a man. 
This, at least, is something in favour of the 
climate. 

Upon the voyage up and down, the natives 
were found to be hospitable, intelligent, and 
pleasing in manner, to display much sagacity, 
with a strong desire for trade, and great sharp- 
ness in barter. Mr. Hutchinson sees in this 
the germs of the future final extinction of the 
Foreign Slave Trade. The Africans only want 
to be taught the greater profit of the cultivation 
of their magnificent soil for the growth of cotton, 
sugar, and tobacco, and to have the opportu- 
nity of trade opened to them, to appreciate the 
greater advantage of retailing their slaves for 
labour, than of selling them for ram and powder 
to the Portuguese. The system of permitting 
slaves to work for their own emancipation is 
already a custom among the Africans; so that 
only a mild form of slave labour would exist, 
which civilisation, it may be fairly hoped, would 
gradually abolish. 

The voyage was full of incident, and both 
books abound in valuable and extremely in- 
teresting information upon the habits of the 
Africans as they live. 

The next African work of importance is that 
by Captain Burton, noticed at length elsewhere ; 
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so that we need only call attention to his book. 
Suffice it to say, that his First Footsteps in 
Eastern Africa bear out our views previously 
expressed, that he is a man of high courage, 
great evergy, and of that adventurous spirit 
which will lead him to achieve a reputation 
among the greatest—if not as the first and 
greatest—of Oriental travellers. Moreover, his 
books are the most entertaining works upon 
Eastern life, and he may safely be set down as a 
thoroughly honest writer. Mr. Hamilton’s 
Wanderings in North Africa, isa book of mild 
worth after these previous works, Nevertheless, 
Mr. Hamilton has done the state some service, 
for he has verified the descriptions of former 
travellers as to the ruins of Cyrene; and, on his 
overland route to Egypt, discovered at Aughar- 
my, the remains of an unknown Egyptian 
palace, rich in hieroglyphics and wall paintings. 
Invalids are also much indebted to him ; for, on 
the table-lands of Cyrenaica, three days’ sail 
from Malta, he has detected a delicious and 
_ salubrious climate, peculiarly invigorating to 

the consumptive invalid, and claiming a locale 
remarkable for the beauty of its natural scenery. 

With Mr. Hamilton terminates our list of 
African travellers. 

We have, however, some other amusing books 
oftravel. Mr. Metcalfe, in the Oxonian in Nor- 
way, is an example; while neither Mr. Bayle St. 
John, in his Subalpine Kingdom, nor Mr. Wills 
in his Wanderings in the High Alps (Bentley), 
may be omitted in the list of noticeable books 
of continental travel. The latter, from his fre- 
quent visits to the Alps, is well acquainted with 
the locale, and he has written an excellent guide 
book, but nothing more. He possesses no de- 
scriptive power at all ; but for plain matter-of-fact 
information, suitable for Alpine tourists, we can 
recommend the book. Mr. Wills is strong in 
detail. Mr. Bayle St. John, on the other hand, 
is highly imaginative, possesses good descriptive, 
powers, and a taste for politics and art com- 
bined with considerable literary facility; so 
that we may look for varied and readable 
matter in his book. A better contrast could 
never be exhibited than these two books; the 
one, plain solid matter-of-fact, dull, but honest ; 
the other, a light, superficial mixture of fancy 
and fact, more entertaining than trustworthy. 
Mr. St. John gives us his experiences of Savoy, 
Piedmont, and Genoa. There are many beau- 
tiful descriptions of scenery, and other pleasing 
features in the book ; but we pass them to offer a 
sketch of Count Cavour, which exposes a weak- 
ness in his excellency’s character not generally 
known. . 

Count Cavour, as I have hinted, is a man of immense 
wealth; they say he is the largest landed proprietor in 
Piedmont, and he is always busy in adding to his stores. 
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It is his doctrine, that he who enriches himself enriches 
his country. There may be some truth in this, but the 
Piedmontese of all classes complain that he is more 
occupied in adding meridgue to meridgue than in 
improving the condition of the people he undertakes to 
govern. They cannot understand a commercial and 
trading Prime Minister, and indeed it is difficult to 
account for this my thirst for money, except on 
the supposition that the Count was born to be a banker 
rather than a statesman. His constant speculations 
expose him to suspicions and calumnies, which the 
anti-constitutional party are careful to keep alive and 
circulate. I proeed © met a single person in Turin ex- 
cept the Deputies, who did not accuse him of taking 
advantage of his position to fill his coffers. When 
bread is dear, the populace lay the fact at his door; and 
there are now jaro d people in prison for having formed 
part of a mob which attacked his palace, or threatened 
to attack it, in order to wreak their vengeance upon 
him. I am quite sure there is not, personally, a more un- 
popular man in the Sardinian States than Count Cavour. 


Mr. St.John gives us some amusing court tat- 
tle of Turin, and discourses freely on many sub- 
jects. We recommend his work togeneral readers. 

In Miscellaneous Literature, Mrs. Jamieson 
appears in her Communion of Labour, and puts 
forth another eloquent appeal in favour of a 
more enlarged sphere of social labour for wo- 
men, an argument which she sustains with force 
against that exclusive spirit which restricts 
nearly every employment in England to our 
sex. She maintains that it is as well a woman’s 
privilege to be employed upon the labours of 
the working-day world ; and that it is not only 
possible and practicable, but that woman is per- 
fectly qualified, to share in the responsibilities 
of social, as well as domestic life; and further, 
that such a communion of labour would lead to 
a purer standard of morality among all classes. 
She observes— 

I take my stand, not on any hypothesis of expedi- 
ency, but on what I conceive to be an essential law of 
life; and I conclude that all our endowments for social 
good, whatever their especial purpose or denomination 
—educational, sanitary, charitable, penal—will prosper 
and fulfil their objects in so far as we carry out this 

rinciple of combining, in due proportion, the mascu- 
ine and the feminine element; and will fail, or become 
perverted into some form of evil, in so far as we neglect 
or ignore it. 
She appeals to the acknowledged increase of the 
“ unfortunate class” of late years ; to the success 
of Florence Nightingale and her band of Crimean 
nurses ; and to the fact, that the energies of thou- 
sands of women languish for want of employ- 
ment. Fifty per cent. of the girls who leave the 
workhouses, she tells us, go upon the streets for 
want of opportunity to gain an honest living ; 
though a wide field of honourable occupation, 
she maintains, should be open to them in the 
hospitals, reformatories, prisons, and workhouses, 
where they might well be employed with credit 
to themselves and advantage to society. Mrs, 
Jamieson then details several cases of such em- 
ployment of women on the continent, and, ‘in 
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impartial language, urges the extension of the 
system in England. 

That so admirable a system should flourish 
only in Popeland, she is indignant. 


As if this privilege of the woman, to pervade our 
human institutions with a more tender and more moral 
power, to work openly with a species of religious sanc- 
tion, like the deaconesses of the primitive Christian 
Church, were really and inse parably interwoven with 
the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church; so that 
we cannot have Sisters of Charity without also accepting 
an infallible pope, transubstantiation, the immaculate 
conception, and Heaven knows what besides, the terror 
and abomination of our evangelicals! Surely it is an 
injury to the cause of religious freedom and human 
progress, an insult to their own peculiar form of faith, 
for any sect to acknowledge that what they allow to 
be good and desirable, and even necessary in itself, is 
inextricable from what they believe to- be false and 
ensnaring. These views are every day driving distin- 
guished, and gifted, and enthusiastic women into the 
pale of that church, which stretches out its arms and 
says, ‘Come unto me ye who are troubled, ye who are 
idle, and I will give you rest and work; and, with these, 
sympathy, and reverence, the religious sanction, direc- 
tion, and control !’ Can we find nothing of all this for 
our women? Why should they thus go out from 
among us? I, for my part, do not understand it. 


Her present essay, Mrs, Jamieson declares, 
will be her last publication upon the subject. 
We trust it will not be her last effort in the 
cause with which she has so zealously identified 
herself. 

Among other miscellaneous works, we may 
specially call attention to the first volume of 
Wilson’s Essays, fresh and racy as ever; Ful- 
cher’s Life of Gainsborough, one of the most 
agreeable biographies written since Southey’s 
Nelson ; and Dr, Conolly upon the 7'reatment 
of the Insane, an extremely interesting work 
upon a subject of the most vital importance. 
Dr. Conolly is the advocate of kindness and per- 
sonal freedom for the cure of insanity. This 
system, recommended by every principle which 
should guide us in our conduct towards our less 
happy brethren, calls for the earnest support of 


every right-minded man. Dr. Conolly has treat- ° 


ed the subject most ably and impartially, and 
given to Europe a standard work upon the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Emerson, in his English Traits, has 
given us some amusing sketches of ourselves, as 
seen by a didactic Yankee under a fit of bile. 
Nothing appears to have pleased him on this 
particular visit but the hope of getting away 
from us by a speedy conveyance. We have 
noticed the book at full length elsewhere. 

In critical Biblical Literature, we have the 
Third Volume of Alford’s “Greek Testament,” 
comprising the Epistles to the Galatians, Ephe- 
sians, Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, 
and the Pastoral Epistles. The Prolegomena 
to this volume are unusually rich in contro- 
versial discussion ; and the subtle objections of 
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Baur and Dewette to the genuineness of the 
more important epistles, are met with a depth 
of research and an acuteness of argument pecu- 
liarly characteristic of the editor. We would 
call especial attention to a masterly historical 
résumé of the prophetic interpretations of 
2 Thes. ii, 1—12. On 1 Tim. iii. 16, we havea 
careful analysis of existing evidence for and 
against the reading ésog in the Textus Receptus, 
The conclusion at which Mr. Alford arrives is, 
that a settlement of the question, from merely 
external considerations, is hardly possible— pro- 
babilities and authorities are too nearly balanced. 
And indeed, when we consider that the decision 
from manuscript evidence between the opponent 
readings—éeog and é¢—depends on a previous 
determination of the existence and relative age 
in the manuscripts of that minute stroke or bar 
which converts the Greek O into #4, and of a 
mark of contraction almost as minute, we are 
inclined to assent to Mr. Alford’s conclusion. 
We find, in a note at page 101, Prolegomena, 
that Mr. Ellicott, the latest critic of the Pastoral 
Epistles, has satisfied himself, by a“careful in- 
spection of the Codex Alexandrinus, that the 
Supposed stroke in the O owes its origin to a © 
occurring on the dorse of the parchment, and 
faintly seen through. If this explanation be 
generally accepted by future manuscript critics, 
a most important contribution will have been 
made to the evidence against the received read- 
ing of a disputed passage in the sacred text. 

It is expected that the publication of the 
Scottish Border papers, in the State Paper 
Office, will throw an entirely new light on the 
most important events of the reign of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. A reaction has already taken 
place against the sentimental partisanship of 
Miss Strickland; and these documents, among 
which are found the papers relating to Mary 
during her detention in England, will, it is said, 
fully confirm the suspicion already entertained 
by those most competent to pronounce an opin- 
ion, that a complete exculpation of the Queen of 
Scots from all the accusations brought against 
her by previous memorialists, is altogether im- 
possible with existing evidence. Mary, though 
undoubtedly grievously “sinned against,” has 
undoubtedly “ sinned ;” and, to clear her memory 
from all suspicion of participation in the crimes 
which were perpetrated by her adherents, we 
require stronger proofs than any hitherto ad- 
vanced in her favour. 

We must not forget to mention also the dis- 
covery of another copy of the first edition of 
Hamlet, more perfect than the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s copy. Mr. Halliwell has become the 
fortunate owner at the cost of £120; and this is 
the most eventful fact in the literary history of 
the last three months, 
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On the State of Society in France before the Revolution of 1789 ; and on the Causes which led to that 


Event. 
Henry Reeve. Murray : 1856. 


THosE who have been led by an acquaintance 
with M. de Tocqueville’s earlier work to form 
high expectations of this, will not find them- 
selves disappointed. It exhibits the same 
qualities of patient research and masculine 
thought which distinguished his elucidations of 
“Democracy in America” from almost all 
other works on similar subjects. Fora man of 
fifty years of age, M. de Tocqueville has written 
but little in quantity. But the sterling ma- 
terial of which his volumes are composed, gives 
them an intrinsic value, which outweigh whole 
libraries of books by authors more prolific and 
less profound. There is ‘stuff enough in his 
works to set up crowds of modern politicians ; 
and a drop of his quintessential philosophy 
would leaven with unaccustomed strength the 
diluted materials of many a leading article. 
Though many parts of his book will present 
more novelty, perhaps, to the cursory historical 
reader than to those who have tried for them- 
selves to solve the problem of the Revolution, 
there is no volume with which we are acquainted 
which places in so clear a light those seething 
elements of anarchy and discord, which resulted 
in what has been well characterized as the 
most tragic and impressive spectacle in the his- 
tory of mankind. 

The style—to which, it is needless to say, 
Mr. Reeve has done all the justice which might 
have been expected from so accomplished a 
translator—is not inferior to the ideas it ex- 
presses. It is easy and fluent, like a well-hung 
carriage, which starts without a jerk and stops 
without a jolt. It has no startling surprises, 
nor any of the literary pyrotechny of contem- 
porary France. But it is admirably clear ; the 
well-ordered sentences forge in the reader's mind 
the successive links of an irresistible conviction, 
and, expressing much but implying more, fre- 
quently produce the effect of what—to use a legal 
metaphor—may be termed a resulting epigram. 

We proceed to justify our praise by giving 
as full an account of the work as our limits will 
allow. 

It is divided into two books; the first of 
which discusses the character of the Revolution 
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in its broader features ; the various judgments 
which were passed on it at its origin ; mistakes 
as to its fundamental object ; its similarity to 
religious revolutions ; its relation to the state 
of Europe, and its principal scope and design. 
The second book naturally divides itself into 
two parts. Chapters I1—XII. describe the 
remote and general, Chapters XIII—XX. 
the proximate and particular causes, through 
which France, more than any other country in 
Europe, became the scene of those stupendous 
events. 

The revolution, in its infancy, was much mis- 
understood, It had been long preparing; yet 
neither Arthur Young, nor Burke, nor Frederic 
the Great, nor the sovereigns of Germany who 
assembled at Pillnitz, nor the French them- 
selves, comprehended its tendency, nor could 
decide whether its character deserved to be 
welcomed with hope, or shunned with appre- 
hension. France felt “ the dark spirit walking 
in her house,” but knew not whether it brought 
with it airs from heaven or blasts from hell. 
Its real scope and character were obscure to its 
contemporaries, and are not perhaps fully com- 
prehended by every one even at the present 
day. 

What, then, was its real object? It attacked 
the church, certainly; but this was merely a 
passing result. It was fostered by a philosophy 
to which the church was hostile; but that 
philosophy had two distinct features. It 
preached infidelity; but it also preached 
equality. The church was really attacked as @ 
political institution—not as a religious establish- 
ment ; one proof of which is, that, in proportion 
as the revolution attained its ends, the church 
regained its position. Democracy is not 
necessarily hostile toreligion ; for both have their 
home in the hearts of the people, and have often 
resided there together. Nor is it necessarily 
anarchical; for its tendency is towards centrali- . 
sation, the surest engine of a ruler’s complete and 
universal sway. It was, really, a political revo- 
lution which operated after the manner of reli- 
gious revolutions. Like them, it was not con- 
fined to the country where it rose; it had no, 
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territorial boundary. Like them, its peculiar 
feature was propagandism. The words in which 
Rolla speaks of the followers of Pizarro might 
have been applied,—and perhaps Sheridan meant 
to apply them,—to the emissaries of Parisian 
anarchy: “They boast they come but to im- 
prove our state, enlarge our thoughts, and free 
us from the yoke of error.” 

. But, though its pretensions were thus wide 
and extensive, it could not always have hap- 
pened : the world was not prepared in all ages 
as it wasin theeighteenth century. It required 
an opportunity ; and the state at which society 
had arrived afforded the most favourable one. 
Nearly all Europe had at this period similar 
institutions. In the middle ages kingdoms had 
been mutually hostile; but varieties of race and 
temper did not prevent their having similar 
laws; not Roman, but chiefly of Teutonic origin. 
Their political assemblies, the privileges of their 
nobles, their municipal constitutions, were alike. 
The position of a peasant in the rural districts, | 
of a trader, the member of his guild, in a town, 
was the same every where under the feudal 
system, in Leicestershire as in Languedoc, in 
Silesia as in Touraine. But in the eighteenth 
century these feudal institutions had decayed. 
The patriotism of the free towns had declined 
with the loss of their local privileges. The 
provincial assemblies ceased to find favour in 
the eyes of the country; and the material pro- 
sperity which began to distinguish the period, in- 
disposed men to look back to the past state of 
things, when they had more luxury and less 
freedom. France, unlike England, which had 
always preserved “an inheritable peerage and 
a House of Commons, and a people inheriting 
ore franchises, and liberties, from a long 
ine of ancestors,” had gradually superseded 
aristocracy by bureaucratism, and local au- 
thorities by the direct influence of royalty. 
The threads of administration, gathered into 
one hand, found no point to which to cling 
when that hand became too weak to hold 

them, 

Such being the state of France, what was the 
peculiar scope and immediate effect of its revo- 
Jution? It was not—as we have seen—to de- 
stroy religion ; it was not to “ methodize an- 
archy ;” it did not take place, in order that 
every man might do that which was right in 
his own eyes ; rather, it might be said, that 
every man might do that which was right in 
the eyes of his neighbour. Its result was, to 


abolish feudalism, and substitute equality. The 
ancient institutions, though undermined by the 
growth of the central power, had twined their 
fibres round the eutire fabric of the state. They 
would, in any case, have gradually yielded ; but 
te root them up suddenly involved the whole 
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structure in ruin. They would have crumbled, 
As it was, they crashed. 

Let us now pass to Book IL, and see why 
the Revolution took place in France especially, 
and not elsewhere. In the first place, feudal 
rights had then become more odious than in 
any other part of Europe ; although they were 
not nearly so oppressive as in Germany, where 
serfdom existed long after it had ceased in 
France. The real reason was, that in France 
the old relation between the peasants and the 
nobles had completely changed. The former 
had become owners of land ; for the “ morcelle- 
ment,” which is often supposed to be a produce 
of the Revolution, was long anterior to it. It 
would be truer to say that it partly produced 
the Revolution. In the latter part of the 18th 
century, the “seigneur” of a rural district was 
no longer conspicuous or important. He was 
there, indeed ; but he was simply in the way. 
He was only “ the chief inhabitant.” Destitute 
of feuda] power, he retained inconvenient feudal 
privileges. He no longer had political influence ; 
merely oppressive pecuniary rights. The tolls, 
the market dues, the licence to sport, to grind 
corn, the prices on succession or alienation, all 
bore on the cultivator of the soil ; and though 
these rights existed in other countries, and were 
quite as oppressively exercised, they were less 
felt, because those who suffered by them were 
tenants, not possessors of Jand. In addition to 
this, the great landlords had disappeared, and 
the man who profited by all these exactions 
owned perhaps no greater—perhaps even a less 
portion of the soil than those who suffered by 
them. 

A second revolutionary element was the 
nature of the administrative system. In the 
middle ages it had been a complex affair ; but 
it had done its work. The towns had had 
different kinds of magistrates, various consti- 
tutions and privileges, which often came into 
collision with the central power. But another 
system had grown up beside them, which con- 
tained the germs of modern centralization. 
The “Conseil du Roi” was at once a court 
of appeal, of administration, of legislation, of 
taxation. It absorbed almost the whole govern- 
ment of the realm, in detail as well as in 
general matters. It fixed the amount of 
the taille, or direct tax; it o i the 
militia and police, superintended the relief of 
the poor, was the sole manager of public works, 
and the controller of trade and agriculture. 
Fancy Sir Cornwall Lewis, Sir Richard Mayne, 
the Duke of Cambridge, Lord Granville, Mr. 
Thwaites, and the chairman of the Marylebone 
vestry, rolled into one, invested with the 
authority of the Emperor of Russia, and eman- 
cipated from the control of the Z'imes—then 
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you will have some notion of the power of 
the council and the extent to which it inter- 
fered with every thing. 

Nor were these councillors such men as by 
birth, hereditary influence, or social standing, 
might have been expected to govern the coun- 
try. They were collectively powerful, indivi- 
dually obscure ; a set of roturiers, easily eclipsed 
at Paris and at court by the old nobility, but 
wielding weapons which the old nobility had 
thrown aside as too heavy or too rough for 
aristocratic handling. These latter sat, like the 
fly on the wheel, and attributed its velocity to 
themselves ; while the comptroller-general, the 
intendants, and their sub-delegates, did the real 
business of the state. 

Was there, then, nothing which could act as 
counterpoise to a power so all-pervading and 
so absolute? The municipalities had once been 
such a counterpoise ; but they received their 
deathblow in 1692, when the king for the first 
time put their offices up to sale. During the 
next eighty years they were sold, re-assumed, 
and re-sold, no less than seven times. It was 
not wonderful if, under these circumstances, 
the citizens declined the management of affairs ; 
nor if, in almost all of them, a venal oligarchy 
took the place of a free and independent magis- 
tracy. The villages fared no better. In the 
middle ages they had had a democratic consti- 
tution and common property, like the townships 
of New England. In 1789, they were com- 
pletely under the central administration, and 
could do nothing without its leave. The “ seig- 
neur” could not assist them; he had no more 
power than they ; but he could disturb them, 
because he was exempt from many rules which 
they were forced rigidly to keep. From such 
a state of things what could be expected but a 
decay of all public spirit, and a weakening of 
all obedience to authority ? 

We pass to another point. With us, an ad- 
ministrative official who contravenes the law 
is amenable to the ordinary tribunals, In 
France, it was otherwise. ‘The crown had dis- 
covered that the parliaments were too indepen- 
dent of it—which was in some respects true ; 
but it remedied the evil by creating a supple- 
mentary court, which took cognizance of all 
suits relating—in the remotest degree—to the 
administration ; and this court was the Conseil 
da Roi. In fact, the Barnacles and Stiltstalkings 
of the Ancien Régime had their own Chancery 
and their own Central Criminal Court, and 
snapped their fingers at the legitimate tribunals. 

Thus the ever-growing power of centralization 
supplanted, though it did not destroy, the for- 
mer system. The aristocracy retained their 
names and honours; but the intendants took 
the substance of their power, and left them the 
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shadow. The Conseil du Roi, and its function- 
aries, wormed themselves into every thing. 
Between 1740 and 1780 they were, indeed, 
much improved ; nor at avy time, perhaps, were 
their acts wholly mischievous. But, if they 
oppressed less, they directed more ; and their 
influence, subtle and constant, expanded with 
the expansion of civilisation. 

The administrative habits of the country 
corresponded with the abeyance of her local 
powers. Every kind of business, as it emanated 
from Paris, became naturally slow, and full of im- 
pediments. The administrative officers formed 
a class by themselves, jealous of all others. The 
government discouraged industrial enterprises, 
except those superintended by itself. It prefer- 
red sterility to competition, and even interfered 
with newspapers, by forcing its officers to make 
the collection of scraps of news a part of their 
duty. The regulations were so numerous that 
they could not be properly known, and so rigid 
that it became necessary to relax them in prac- 
tice—thus bringing law itself into contempt. 
The whole nation became helpless, and looked 
to the central authority for direction, even in 
agricultural operations. They depended for 
safety on the armed patrol, representing as it 
did to them the visible haud of a government, 
which they had come to consider a sort of 
mundane Providence. 

Such was the state of the provinces. While 
they became continually weaker, Paris, on the 
other hand, was assuming a most undue pre- 
ponderance. It was the focus of administration, 
and its material growth corresponded to its 
real importance. It had become a manufactur- 
ing town, and one of the most unfortunate acts of 
the unfortunate Louis X VI. was to concentrate 
a great number of artizans in the Faubourg St. 
Antoine. We all know what part that suburb 
played in the Revolution. , 

If we go on to consider men as individuals, it 
will appear that France was the country where 
they had become most alike, and in consequence 
most prepared for a revolution of which the great 
feature was equality. The old independent pro- 
vincial life had produced diversity, the unifor- 
mity of central legislation produced similarity of 
character. The nobility gradually declined in 
fortune, and sold their lands. But while they 
lost power they clung to privileges, and retain- 
ing these alone, sustained an injurious contrast 
with the middle classes, wealthy, enlightened, 
and landowners, educated under the influence © 
of Paris, and superior to their decaying rivals 
in every thing but the external polish of man- 
ners, the last thing which an aristocracy loses. 

While, however, men were so much alike in 
circumstances and individual character, they 
were at the same time divided into a number. 
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of groups, mutually different and often hostile. 
The aristocracy, whose only qualification was 
birth, became a caste, keeping itself pure by 
refusing intermarriage with roturiers, and iso- 
lated from the tiers état, by having ceased to 
unite with it in the transaction of local business. 
While, too, the nobility declined as an order, 
the privileges of individuals increased. The 
most aggravating peculiarity that can belong 
to aclass is exemption from taxation ; and this 
peculiarity the old nobility of France enjoyed 
in an inordinate degree. As almost all public 
business begins or ends in a tax, this exemption 
prevented them from co-operating with the mid- 
dle classes, whose irritation was increased by the 
number of parvenus who were constantly becom- 
ing ennobled. The estrangement between the 
bourgeois and the peasantry was not lesscomplete 
than that between the nobility and the bourgeois. 
They resided in the towns as much as possible, 
to avoid the trouble and annoyance of collecting 
the taxes; and were themselves so frequently in 
the habit of purchasing exemptions, that many 
municipal offices which conferred such exemp- 
tion were abolished, in order that the revenue 
might not suffer. Town and country were 
mutually hostile ; the common people disliked 
the middle-class oppressors, who themselves 
quarrelled about the precedence which belonged 
to the petty offices they enjoyed. Each of the 
sets was borné to the last degree, and had no 
interest in any thing beyond the limits of its 
narrow clique. 

From this separation of classes and the 
* tutelage ” of administration, resulted almost all 
the disorders by which the ancient régime was 
undermined. The French and English aristo- 
cracies had once resembled each other; but in 
the eighteenth century they had become very 
different. The English aristocracy consented 
to be highly taxed on condition of retaining 
political power: the French aristocracy gave 
up political power on condition of being exempt- 
ed from taxation. This result was brought 
about by the disinclination of successive sove- 
reigns of France to impose direct taxation on 
any but those too poor to resist it. But, as 
might have been expected, the revenues derived 
from this source were not sufficient to support 
the charges of the state. Hence all sorts of 
financial expedients were resorted to; places 
were sold, were resumed by the king, and sold 
a second time ; titles were bought and with- 
drawn by Louis XIV. and his successor. Ifa 


rate had been levied for any public purpose, it 
was certain that the treasury would have 
appropriated the money which it produced. One 
of the most vexatious exactions was the “ franc- 
fief,” which was paid by the roturiers who held 
lands which had once belonged to the hereditary 
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nobility. It was at first paid only as a succes- 
sion duty; afterwards it was levied every 
twenty years. Another source of revenue was 
the sale of public offices. This created in the 
nation a passion for place, and diverted numbers 
of its citizens to a life of expectation and intrigue. 
As early as 1664, it was found that the capital 
invested in the purchase of offices amounted to 
500,000,000 livres, The separation of classes, © 
the instinctive or avowed object of all French 
monarchs except Louis XVI., was caused by 
the fear lest they should combine to resist the 
supreme power; and accordingly, when they 
were brought into contact, their power became 
fatally evident, when it was too late to teach 
them to use it with moderation. 

Did no liberty exist, then, under the old 
monarchy? Some independent powers, in spiteof 
centralization, still remained, Places could not 
be taken away at pleasure. Honours were not 
bestowed as at present; and the element of 
personal influence and intangible rewards was 
not added to pecuniary corruption. The power 
of government was ill defined, and was therefore 
cowardly if resisted. There was some pride in 
noble birth and some aristocratic spirit. The 
clergy retained their periodical assemblies ; and 
the clique-ism of the middle classes, though it 
disunited the kingdom as a whole, threw a 
strong glare of light on the individuals of each 
municipality, and created a species of limited 
public opinion. The courts of justice, though 
they had little power, were accessible neither to 
bribes, intimidation, nor solicitation ; and their 
very formalities, and those of the administrative 
system, acted in some respects as a bar to 
oppression, There was, in fine, a certain degree 
of popular spirit, and not so exclusive a love of 
material prosperity, as has been lately perceptible. 
Morals, if more lax, were less hypocritical. 
The feeling of loyalty, the love of glory, and 
what M. de Tocqueville calls “an ill-regulated 
habit of liberty,” complete his sketch of the 
redeeming points in the ancient régime. 

The condition of the peasantry in France is 
an element which must not be omitted from the 
general view of the nation, In spite of an im- 
proved state of civilisation, they seem to have 
been, in many respects, worse off in the eighteenth 
century than they had been in the thirteenth. 
Absenteeism was a deadly curse. No proprietors 
lived in the country, except those who could 
not efford to go to Paris. The small squirearchy 
wrung all they could from their tenants, to 
enable themselves to share the pleasures of the 
capital in winter. The kings, too, discouraged 
residence in the country, and preferred to see 
their powerful subjects increasing the lustre of 
their courts, The country proprietors imitated 
this spirit. If a farmer enriched himself, he did 
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not bring up his son to succeed him ; he bought 
him a place under government. On the whole, 
the country people did not suffer so much direct 
coercion from those above them as in the mid- 
dle ages; but, on the other hand, they ex- 
perienced much more neglect. Again, the taille, 
or direct tax, was almost entirely derived from 
the peasantry. It was arbitrarily assessed ; 
it was levied (except in the Pays d’Etat) on 
personal, not on real property ; and it was con- 
stantly varying. Those who paid, and those 
who collected, were alike ruined. Like the 
Jews in medizval times, a man became afraid 
to show that he was rich ; and this concealment 
caused the profession of espionage to increase 
rapidly. The obligation to serve in the militia 
pressed most on those who were most poor and 
friendless, while it spared the opulent inha- 
bitants. The corvée, or forced labour on the 
roads, fell most severely on those who used the 
roads least. Mendicity to an alarming extent 
was naturally the result; on one occasion 
50,000 beggars were taken up by the Duc de 
Choiseul. Isolation and indigence stood in the 
way of all improvement, and left the peasantry 
of France destitute of industry and civilisation, 
and only remarkable for natural courage and 
military aptitude. The nobility had separated 
themselves from the middle class—and made 
them rivals; from their vassals—and made 
them indifferent ; the middle class stood aloof 
from the peasantry, and made them hostile. 
The kings of France had only too faithfully 
observed the maxim, “ Divide and govern,” and 
universal disunion was the result. 

We now proceed to consider the more imme- 
diate and peculiar causes which brought the 
Revolution to pass. Among the first of these 
M. de Tocqueville places the influence of the 
literary politicians who flourished in the latter 
part of the century. Philosophy in Germany 
had taken the path of metaphysics ; in France 
it took that of politics. Here all opinions, 
however various, agreed in substituting “na- 
ture” and “reason” for tradition. But the 
philosophers, however able, were exceedingly 
unpractical ; they were unaware of the com- 
plex process required by a radical reform of an 
institution so venerable as the feudal system. 
But unfortunately the people, from disuse of 
business, were unpractical also, and therefore 
well disposed to listen to them. All aggrieved 
persons drank in these literary politics ; the aris- 
tocracy exercised no counter-influence, indeed 
they shared these discussions, forgetting that 
principles might one day become facts, No- 
thing shows this more than the way in which 
the revolution took its contemporaries hy 
surprise. They asked for universal and thorough 
reform; and had so little idea of political 
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science in general, that Turgot, for instance, 
recommended Louis to summon a representative 
assembly without legislative power. All this 
ignorance of its own affairs threw the nation, 
as it were, bound into the hands of the “ philo- 
sophers.” Those who wrote about government, 
and those who governed, were at cross-purposes, 
To such a state of feeling the American rebel- 
lion, which effeeted what they had been talking 
about, acted as oil to the flame, and, by trans- 
lating thought into action, prepared the mind 
of France to follow its example. 

Nor should we omit to consider the effect 
which the general irreligion of France had on 
the character of the Revolution. There was, 
indeed, at the time, a general neglect of Christi- 
anity throughout the whole of Europe; but 
elsewhere it was confined principally to the 
higher classes. In France it extended to all; 
and, although a mere negation of religion was 
all that was contended for, the feeling excited 
was as violent as if something posi/ive had been 
its object. Nor were the clergy worse in 
France than elsewhere ; on the contrary, they 
were much better, and it does not appear that 
the encomium passed on them by Burke was at 
all undeserved. Why, then, did religion excite 
so intense a hatred? In the first place, it was 
opposed to philosophy, both by its tradition, 
which contravened the supremacy of “ Reason,” 
and by its hierarchical constitution, which con- 
tradicted the assumption of universal equality. 
In the next place, it was bound up with the 
political abuses of the time. Thirdly, it 
exercised a censorship over literature. Fourthly, 
it was the weakest party in the state, an there- 
fore its pretensions were the most irritating. 
In America and England, infidelity had, on the 
whole, been a failure, because it was felt to be 
politically dangerous, The political utility of 
religion was not appreciated in France before 
the Revolution ; and in the irreligious nature of 
the elements of disturbance were the chief 
causes of the strange and terrible character of 
many of its features. The sanguinary impulses 
of unchained humanity’ could hardly be con- 
trolled by “faith in the ultimate perfectibility 
of man.” 

The great mistake, aceording to M. de 
Tocqueville, of those who aimed at reform in 
France, was, that they attempted it before 
they had acquired the liberty which alone can 
guarantee its validity. The really substantial 
part of the revolutionary doctrine, the facts to 
which it gave birth, are due to the Physiocrates, 
or political economists—not to the phi sop! 
whose part it rather was to furnish priuciples 
and ideas. It was the uncompromising spirit 
of the former which proposed the most sweeping 
changes ; which proposed to abolish the pro- 
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vincial divisions ; to rely on centralization 
instead of localism, and on the restraints effect- 
ed by education rather than the checks of mu- 
tually-balanced powers. But they had a very 
inadequate notion of political freedom ; for they 
thought that reform, instead of being the work 
of the nation itself, ought to be imposed on it 
by the arbitrary fiat of the central power, which 
could not, as in England, be thwarted by the 
struggles of conflicting parties. They considered 
that the state ought to take the entire command 
of its subjects in its capacity as a state, and ex- 
press its sovereignty in the most simple manner ; 
viz.—by the establishment of a single delegate, 
who should be an embodiment of the collective 
will of the nation. At this time, then, they 
desired reform rather than the possession of 
their rights as citizens ; and although, twenty 
years later, they began to wish for liberty and 
self-government, their long disuse of these 
advantages had made them ill prepared to 
enjoy them. “ 

The Revolution seems to have been accelerated 
by a cause which would, at first sight, seem 
likely to have postponed it—the increased pro- 
sperity of the reign of Louis XVI. During the 
brilliant epoch which theGrande Monarque illus- 
trated by letters at home and victories abroad, 
the agriculture and manufactures of the king- 
dom seem to have declined; at least, if there 
was no positive retrogression, no progress was 
made in these respects until thirty or forty 
years before the Revolution. Then a new 
spirit seemed to arise every where; nor did 
the government fail to share in its influence. 
The administrative officers were changed in 
character ; they began to attend to the im- 
provement of agriculture, to be considerate in 
the collection of taxes, and to aim at the relief 
of the poor. The farming of the revenue pro- 
duced a greater amount than ever, in spite of 
the vicious machinery of the government, and 
a kind of public opinion grew up, to which the 
king himself was often forced to yield. But 
with increased prosperity arose increased dis- 
content. When the weight under which the 
people had groaned was lifted in ever so slight 
a degree, the alteration was sufficient to unsettle 
them, and cause them to inquire why it should 
not be removed altogether. “Experience has 
shown,” says M. de Tocqueville, “ that the most 
dangerous moment for a bad government is 
usually that when it enters upon the work of 
reform. Nothing short of great political genius 
can save a sovereign who undertakes to relieve 
his subjects after a long period of oppression. 
The evils which were endured with patience so 
long as they were inevitable, seem intolerable 
as soon as a hope can be ascertained of escaping 
from them. The abuses which are removed 
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seem to lay bare those which remain, and to 
render the sense of them more acute ; the evil 
has decreased, it is true, but the perception of 
the evil is more keen.” There were also, besides 
these general reasons, others which rendered 
this period peculiarly threatening. Public ae- 
counts were kept secret, and public works were 
undertaken on too magnificent and unprodue- 
tive a scale. The government embarked in 
numerous undertakings which were really be- 
yond its sphere, and the private persons who 
were brought into commercial relations with it, 
found reason to view it with distrust. Thus 
the trading classes, who usually comprise those 
citizens who are least anxious for change, now 
began urgently to demand financial reform, and 
sanction, by their unaccustomed example, the 
revolutionary spirit of other portions of the 
community. 

The very means which were adopted to relieve 
the sufferings of the peasantry only served to ag- 
gravate them. Their cause was taken up certain- 
ly, but in so injudicious a manner, that—as far as 
security of government was concerned—it had 
better have been let alone altogether. The 
language held on the subject by the higher 
classes—then suddenly converted to philan- 
thropy—was nothing short of suicidal :— 


When the King, thirteen years before the Revolu- 
tion, tried to abolish the use of compulsory labour, he 
said, in the preamble to this decree, ‘‘ With the ex- 
ception of a small number of provinces (the pays 
d'état), almost all the roads throughout the kingdom 
have been made by the gratuitous labour of the poorest 
part of our subjects. Thus the whole burthen has 
fallen on those who possess nothing but their hands, 
and who are interested only in a secondary degree in 
the existence of roads; those really interested are 
the landowners, nearly all privileged persons, whose 
estates are increased in value by the construction of 
roads. By forcing the poor to keep them up unaided, 
and by compelling them to give their time and labour 
without remuneration, they are deprived of their sole 
resource against want and hunger, because they are 
made to labour for the profit of the rich.” 

When, at the same period, an attempt was made 
to abolish the restrictions which the system of trading 
companies or guilds imposed on artizans, it was pro- 
claimed, in the King’s name, ‘that the right to work 
is the most sacred of all possessions; that every law 
by which it is infringed violates the natural rights of 
man, and is null and void in itself; that the existin 
corporations are moreover grotesque and tyrannic 
institutions, the result of selfishness, avarice, an 
violence.” Such words as these were dangerous, no 
doubt; but, what was infinitely more so, was that 
they were spoken in vain. A few months later the 
corporations and the system of compulsory labour 
were again established. 

* * * * 


But it was, above all, at periods of scarcity that 
nothing was left untried to inflame the passions of the 
people far more than to provide for their wants. In 
order to stimulate the charity of the rich, one Inten- 
dant talked of ‘‘ the injustice and insensibility of those 
landowners who owe all they possess to the labours of 
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the poor, and who let them die of hunger at the very 
moment they are exhausting themselves in augment- 
ing the returns of landed property.” The King, too, 
thus expressed himself on a similar occasion: ‘‘ His 
Majesty is determined to defend the people against 
maneuvres which expose them to the want of the 
most needful food, by forcing them to give their labour 
at any price that the rich choose to bestow. The King 
will not suffer one part of his subjects to be sacrifice 
to the avidity of the other.” 
Until the very end of the monarchy the strife which 

subsisted between the different administrative powers 

ave occasion for all sorts of demonstrations of this 
Find ; the contending parties readily imputed to each 
other the miseries of the people. A strong instance 
of this appeared in the quarrel which arose, in 1772, 
between the Parliament of Toulouse and the King, 
with reference to the transport of grain. ‘‘ The 
Government, by its bad measures, places the poor in 
danger of dying of hunger,” said the Parliament. 
01 he ambition of the Parliament and the avidity of 
the rich are the cause of the general distress,” re- 
torted the King. Thus both parties were endeavouring 
to impress the minds of the common people with the 
belief that their superiors are always to blame for 
their sufferings. 


Nor was this language instinct with any of 
the sympathy which enhances an obligation :— 


It must be admitted that at the bottom of all these 
charitable feelings there remained a strong bias of 
contempt for these very wretches whose miseries the 
higher classes so sincerely wished to relieve: and 
that we are ‘somewhat reminded, by this display of 
compassion, of the notion of Madame Duchiatelet, 
who, as Voltaire’s secretary tells us, did not scruple 
to undress herself before her attendants, not thinking 
it by any means proved that flunkies aremen. And 
let it not be supposed that Louis XVI. or his ministers 
were the only persons who held the dangerous lan- 
guage which I have just cited ; the privileged persons, 
who were about to become the first objects of the 
popular fury, expressed themselves in exactly the 
same manner before their inferiors. It must be ad- 
mitted that in France the higher classes of society 
had begun to pay attention to the condition of the 

r before they had any reason to fear them; they 
interested themselves in their fate at 2 time when 
they had not begun to believe that the sufferings of 
the poor were the precursors of their own perdition. 
This was uliarly visible in the ten years which 
preceded 1789; the peasants were the constant ob- 
am of compassion, their condition was continually 

iscussed, the means of affording them relief were ex- 
amined, the chief abuses from which they suffered 
were exposed, and the fiscal laws which pressed most 
heavily upon them were condemned ; but the manner 
in which this new-born sympathy was expressed was 
as imprudent as the long-continued insensibility 
which had preceded it. 

There were, moreover, some practices of the 
higher powers than which no surer method 
could have been devised for educating a people 
in revolutionary principles. By the abolition 
of the parliament of Paris, Louis XV. had 
struck a blow at the prestige of ancient insti- 
tutions, which seemed to show that no right, 
however prescriptive, was safe from innovation, 
The reforms of which he was constantly talking, 
though he did not carry them into effect, 
sharpened, without gratifying, the appetite for 
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change. From the notion that all the land of 
the realm belonged to the king, the transition 
was easy to the belief that it all belonged to 
the state, whether embodied in a living person 
or confined to an abstract entity. The con- 
tempt shown for private rights in the execution 
of public works ; the houses destroyed to add to 
the geometrical straightness of a road without 
materially adding to its convenience for traffic ; 
the land taken for public purposes, and paid for 
— if at all—at ruinously distant periods ; the 
overruling of testamentary dispositions in favour 
of supposed public policy ; the alienation of 
charitable trusts to objects different from those 
designed by their founders ; the arbitrary na- 
ture of the forms of justice where the poor were 
concerned, leading indeed to punishments slight 
in themselves, but terrific by the apparatus 
employed to enforce them ; all contributed to 
teach a citizen that “the rights of an individual 
can claim little respect when the interest of the 
public requires that they should be invaded,” 
and to inculcate a doctrine “not likely to be 
forgotten when the time came for applying it 
to others for his own advantage.” 

Even all the circumstances we have described 
might not, perhaps, have given birth to the 
Revolution, or might have produced it with an 
accompaniment of less disorder and anarchy. 
But one great revolution had already been 
effected by the government itself, which was 
the single element wanting to bring revolu- 
tionary feelings, and ideas of instability, home 
to the life and practice of the nation. This 
was that radical reform of the administration 
which took place in 1787. The intendants and 
syndics, who had hitherto enjoyed complete 
power, were replaced by provincial assemblies 
and elective municipal bodies, with which they 
were naturally not on the best terms, having 
been, in a manner, superseded by them in im- 
portance. So many people were dependent on 
the administration, or were connected with it 
by its numerous ramifications, that total con- 
fusion was the result. The organization, too, 
of the villages was disturbed by the inequality 
of taxation. Those who were exempted, and 
those who were liable, were brought together in 
one assembly, which produced the anomaly of 
a president who superintended a meeting which 
was convened for the purpose of discussing 
affairs with which for the most part he had no 
concern. ‘The seigneurs, who had so long kept 
aloof, attempted to take & more conspicuous 
part in this petty municipal buisness, which was 
of course a step in the right direction. But it 
was too late. They had taught the people the 
lesson of isolation, and they could not complaim 
if the people bettered the instruction. =, 

The above point is probably.the most impor 
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‘tant of all we have mentioned. There have 
been many revolutions since 1789, which have 
changed the government without producing 
any great or lasting disturbance. But the fact 
was, that they only changed the head: the 
body remained the same. But the revolution 
of 89 not only changed the head, but worked 
a complete alteration in the whole body politic, 
the effects of which are felt even at the present 
day.’ The time for such reforms had passed. 
M. de Tocqueville has an instructive chapter 
on the constitution of Languedoc, which shows 
what the other provinces might have become, 
if well managed ; but to attempt to reconcile 
old customs and totally new principles, and 
subvert arrangements which, however mischie- 
vous, were rooted in the habits of the peopie, 
was a task which would have been only under- 
taken by men whom a long disuse of political 
business had rendered unequal to cope with its 
practical difficulties, however strongly they 
might be convinced that it was possible for 
centralization to be carried too far. ~ 

Without summing up, as the author does, the 
points to which we have adverted, it will be 
evident that hardly any cause which was cal- 
culated to produce a revolution, was absent in 
1789 from the condition of France. There is 
only one question which naturally suggests 
itself. Why did a movement, resting on prin- 
ciples so theoretically true, and so undeniably 
benevolent, result in a series of the most san- 
guinary atrocities which have ever disgraced 
humanity? Why was it that principles recog- 
nized by reason, and not repugnant to Christi- 
anity, produced, when translated into action, 
horrors, at which not only “ blockheads shriek,” 
as Mr. Carlyle has it, but wise men shudder? 
We prefer allowing M. de Tocqueville to answer 
this question, which the following extract puts 
in the clearest light :— 

Never had toleration in religion, never had mildness 
in authority, never had humanity and good-will to 
mankind been more professed, and, it seemed, more 

nerally admitted, than in the eighteenth century. 


iven the rights of war, which are the last refuge of 
violence, had become circumscribed and softened. Yet 
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from this relaxed state of manners a Revolution of 
unexampled inhumanity was ubout to spring, though 
this softening of the manners of France was not a mere 
pretence; for no sooner had the Revolution spent its 
fury than the same gentleness immediately pervaded 
all the laws of the country, and penetrated into the 
habits of political society. 

This contrast between the benignity of its theories 
and the violence of its actions, which was one of the 
strangest characteristics of the French Revolution, will 
surprise no one who has remarked that this Revolution 
had been prepared by the most civilized classes of the 
nation, and that it was accomplished by the most 
barbarous and the most rude. The members of those 
civilized classes having no pre-existing bond of union, 
n» habit of acting in concert, no hold upon the people, 
the people almost instantly became supreme when the 
old authorities of the State were annihilated. Where 
the people did not actually assume the government 
it gave its spirit to those who governed; and if, on 
the other hand, it be recollected what the manner of 
life of that people had been under the old Monarchy, it 
may readily be surmised what it would soon become. 

Even the peculiarities of its condition had imparted 
to the French people several virtues of no common oc- 
currence, Emancipated early, and long possessed of 
a part of the soil, isolated rather than dependent, the 
French showed themselves at once temperate and 

roud ; sons of labour, indifferent to the delicacies of 
ife, resigned to its greatest evils, firm in danger—a 
simple and manly race who were about to fill those 
mighty armies before which Europe was to bow. But 
the same cause made them dangerous masters. As 
they had borne almost alone for centuries all the bur- 
den of public wrongs—as they had lived apart, feeding 
in silence on their prejudices, their jealousies, and 
their hatreds, they are become hardened by the rigour 
of their destiny, and capable both of enduring and of 
inflicting every evil. 

Such was the state of the French people when, lay- 
ing hands on the government, it undertook to complete 
the work of the Revolution. Books had supplied the 
theory; the people undertook the practical application, 
and adapted the conceptions of those writers to the im- 
pulse of their own passions. 


We here quit with reluctance the author of 
this remarkable work ; feeling sure that the 
one which he promises us on the Revolution 
itself, will not be less full of interest than that 
of which we have endeavoured to give some 
account ; and assuring our readers that they 
will not often meet with a volume, at once so 
clear, so profound, so practically valuable, and 
sv eloquently written. 
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Ir is not often a reviewer is able to report 
that he has read through a bulky tome of some 
six hundred pages, and cannot find a dull page 
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amongst them ; yet such is our unhesitating 
opinion of the work before us. Open it where 
you will, some interesting description of manners, 
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customs, scenery, or climate, widely differing 
from what we are accustomed to, is sure to pre- 
sent itself; and, when once the book is taken 
up, it is difficult to lay it down again, for the 
same easy, communicative style is kept up from 
the title-page to the index, and the reader will 
find his eyes ache long before his interest flags 
in the perusal, 

The work is, on the whole, an admirable 
description of a most important voyage, having 
for its object the enrolment of the empire 
of Japan amongst the list of the social kingdoms 
of the world, The introduction explains what 
was known of Japan before this expedition was 
undertaken, and through what sources this 
information was obtained: it also treats of the 
geography, ethnology, and produce of the 
islands, and of the government, religion, civi- 
lisation, arts, and literature of the inhabitants ; 
it describes the origin and objects of the expedi- 
tion, for the details of which the reader is thus 
well prepared. Those objects were briefly— 

To demand explanations of the Japanese govern- 
ment, respecting its treatment of American citizens 
who had been accidentally thrown upon its shores, and 
to make declaration that the United States government 
will no longer tolerate such acts; to endeavour to 
obtain, at least, the opening of one or more Japanese 
ports to American vessels; and to negotiate, if possible, 
a treaty with the empire upon a basis just and equitable; 


and, if a general treaty could not be made, to make 
the best that was attainable for trade. 


The course of the vessels forming the squad- 
ron was by the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, 
Singapore, China, and the Lew-Chew Islands, 
to Japan. Instead of going to Nagasaki, a port 
at the extreme south of the empire, where alone 
the Japanese would hitherto communicate with 
any foreign power, and there only through the 
Dutch, the commodore determined to take the 
bull by the horns, and steam straight to the 
Gulf of Jedo ; where, by his positive manner 
and determined perseverance, he effected some 
important results, and wrung concessions from 
these exclusive islanders, never before granted 
to foreigners. Commodore Perry first put an 
end to their system of marine espionage, which 
has always surrounded a foreign ship with a 
crowd of Japanese guard-boats during her stay 
in the waters. The Yankee commodore desired 
that the ceremony of watching him might be 
dispensed with, or he should be compelled to 
disperse the guard-boats himself. The threat 
was effective ; he next, in spite of every protest, 
refused to hold personal communication with 
any except the responsible and highest authori- 
ties ; obtained protection for American citizens, 
and a promise of trade and commerce. Through- 
out the whole of these delicate negotiations, 
Commodore Perry, who, we are here told, has 
carefully studied the history of Japan, and the 
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cause of previous failures of different nations, to 
obtain a footing in the country, appears to have 
acted with tact. He was courteous but firm ; 
never received a gift without returning a full 
equivalent, and did his best to impress the Ja- 
panese with a sense of respect for Americans :— 


While the commodore strove to impress the Japanese 
with a just idea of the power and superiority of his 
country, he was ever studious of exhibiting the most 
friendly disposition in all his relations with the authori- 
ties of Japan, that they might understand that it was the 
desire of the United States to cultivate a kindly inter- 
course. Thus, on the one hand, a resolute determination 
was shown to demand a respectful hearing, and to secure 
at all hazards a protection fur American citizens who 
might be at the mercy of Japans; and, on the other, a 
courteous desire was expressed of cultivating a mutual 
trade and commerce, by which international good 
feeling and reciprocal interests are most securely 
created and safely guaranteed. The Japanese were 
reminded how closely the geographical position of 
their empire had been brought to the United States 
by the new possessions on the Pacific, and the de- 
velopment of the mighty power of steam, the effective 
operation of which had been strikingly revealed to the 
people of Japan by the appearance of the American 
naval steamers almost within gun-shot of their capital. 
How far this policy, which proved the power to compel, 
while it exhibited the disposition to conciliate, was 
successful, will be developed in the future pages of the 
narrative. 

Thus much having been secured in a few 
days, the commodore left the Japanese govern- 
ment for some months, partly because the 
presence of his vessels on the coast of China 
was thought necessary to protect American 
subjects at the time the religious revolution 
was commencing in that country, and partly 
becuuse he deemed it well to give the Japanese 
a reasonable time to think over the unusual 
demands which he had made upon that exclu- 
sive people. 

On their way from Japan to China, the 
vessels called again at the Lew-Chew islands, 
as also on their way back to Japan in the 
spring of the following year, the Americans 
each time improving the relations which they 
had established with the islanders. We shall 
allude to these people again presently, confining 
ourselves now to Japan. 

The first visit of the ship to the gulf, on 
the shores of which is situated the imperial 
city of Jedo, was in July, 1853. The second 
visit was in February, 1854. By the 4th of 
April the commodore was able to despatch a 
vessel home, bearing a treaty which, after 
immense difficulty and almost endless objections, 
and reservations, he had concluded with this 
curious nation. For the particulars of it we 
must refer to the work itself; suffice it to say, 
that it appeared to break the ice with which the 
commerce of Japan has hitherto been frozen up, 
and to open out a fair prospect of making these 
reserved and cautious people see that it will be 
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to their own interest to encourage trade generally 
with Europeans as well as Americans. The 
result has not, however, proved so satisfactory 
or so complete. But we return to the details 
of the commodore’s expedition. 

On the occasion of his first visit, the com- 
modore went on shore to present the President's 
letter to the imperial commissioners, the Princes 
of Idzu and Iwami, a proceeding accompanied 
with much display and ceremony on both sides. 
On the second visit, the commodore again went 
on shore, to confer with the commissioners upon 
various points in the proposed treaty. During 
these conferences the most punctilious ceremony 
was observed. The commodore insisted that the 
same terms applied to the Emperor of Japan 
should be used by the commissioners when 
speaking of the President of the United States. 
The Republican principles and the aristocratic 
element of the commodore showed themselves 
in this slightly at variance. Dr. Hawe3 excuses 
his commodore, by averring “that Japanese 
diplomacy, as a smooth surface, requires one 
equally smooth to touch it at every point.” 
“Tt can only,” he adds with a keen sense of 
the national failing, “ be fully reached and met 
by the nicest adjustment of the most polished 
formality.” 

After this conference, the Americans were 
entertained at a Japanese repast, of which they 
do not speak very highly. They therefore re- 
solved to entertain the commissioners in Ame- 
rican style on board ship. The Japanese eti- 
quette for the dinner-table is highly primitive 
—they eat their fill and pocket the rest :— 


The Japanese party upon deck, who were entertained 
by a large body of officers from the various ships, became 
quite uproarious under the influence of overflowing 
supplies of champagne, Madeira, and punch, which 
they seemed greatly to relish. The Japanese took the 
lead in proposing healths and toasts, and were by no 
means the most backward in drinking them. They 
kept shouting at the top of their voices, and were heard 
far above the music of the bands that enlivened the 
entertainment by a succession of brisk and cheerful 
tunes, It was, in short, a scene of noisy conviviality, 
and of very evident enjoyment on the part of the 
guests. The eating was no less palatable to them than 
the drinking ; and the rapid disappearance of the large 
quantity and variety of the viands, profusely heaped 
upon the table, was quite a marvel, even to the heartiest 
feeders among the Americans. In the eagerness of 
the Japanese appetite there was but little discrimina- 
tion in the choice of dishes and in the order of courses; 
and the most startling hetorodoxy was exhibited in the 
confused commingling of fish, flesh, and foul, soups and 
syrups, fruits and fricassees, roast and boiled, pickles and 
preserves. As a most generous supply had been pro- 
vided, there were still some remnants of the feast left. 
After the guests had satisfied their voracity, and most 
of these the Japanese, in accordance with their usual 
enstom, stowed away about their persons to carry off 
with them. The Japanese always have an abundant 
supply of paper within the left bosom of their loose 
robes in a capacious pocket. This is used for various 
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purposes; one specious, as soft as our cotton cloth, and 
withal exceedingly tough, is used for a :pocket-handker- 
chief; another furnishes the material for taking notes, or 
for wrapping up what is left after a feast. On the present 
occasion, when the dinner was over, all the Japanese 
guests simultaneously spread out their long folds of 
peper, and gathering what scraps they could lay their 
ands on, without regard to the kind of food, made up 
an envelope of conglomerate eatables, in which there 
was such a confusion of the sour and sweet, the albu- 
minous, oleaginous, and saccharine, that the chemistry 
of Liebig, or the practised taste of the commodore’s 
Parisian cook, would never have reached a satisfactory 
analysis. Nor was this the result of gluttony or a 
deficiency of breeding ; it was the fashion of the country, 
These unsavoury parcels they stowed away in their 
pockets, or in their capacious sleeves, to carry away with 
them. The practice was universal; and they not onl 
always followed it themselves, but insisted that their 
American guests, when entertained at a Japanese feast, 
should adopt it also. Whenever the commodore and his 
officers were feasted on shore, they had paper parcels 
of what was left thrust into their hands on leay- 
ing, which they were obliged to take away with them, 
as it seemed an important part of Japanese hospitality, 
which could not be declined without giving offence, 

It s..ould, however, be explained, that this 
account refers only to that portion of the feast 
held on the deck, and given to those Japanese 
who were not entitled to sit in the presence of 
the princes and high dignitaries. The grandees 
were entertained in the cabin by the commodore 
and some of his chief officers ; and, though their 
conduct was not quite so uprvarious as that of 
their inferiors, they indulged very freely in the 
wines and liqueurs which were offered to them, 
paying especial attention to the maraschino, 
which appears to have been their “ particular 
variety.” 

After the despatch of the treaty to the United 
States, the commodore, attended by several 
officers, went on shore to pay his respects to 
the mayor of Yoku-hama, and to take a survey 
of the country around that town. After par- 
taking of refreshments at the Treaty House, a 
temporary building constructed for the purpose 
alluded to, they took a cirouit of about five 
miles, which gave them a good opportunity of 
seeing the villages and country people. They 
were attended by the chief interpreter and 
several Japanese officials, one of whom always 
proceded them into a village, and ordered the 
women and rabble to keep out of the way. To 
this the Americans made such decided objections 
and remonstrances, that it was eventually 
abandoned, and they were allowed to see and 
be seen by men, women, and children, without 
reserve :— 


On reaching the town, the commodore and his 
officers were conducted to the home of the chief 
magistrate. This dignitary, with great eordiality, 
welcomed them to the hospitalities of his establish- 
ment. The interior was quite unpretending, con- 


sisting of a large room spread with soft mast, 
lighted with oiled paper windows, hung with rudely 
executed cartoons, and furnished with the usugl reds 
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coloured benches. The wife and sister of the town 
official soon entered with refreshments, and smiled a 
timid welcome to the guests. These women were 
barefooted and barelegged, and were dressed very 
nearly alike in dark coloured robes, with much of the 
undress look of nightgowns, secured by a broad band 
assing round the waist. Their figures were fat and 
Somes, or at any rate appeared so, in their ungraceful 
drapery; but their faces werenot wanting in expression, 
for which they were very much indebted to their 
listening eyes, which were black, as well as their 
ar, this latter was dressed at the - of the head 
like that of the men, although not shaved in front. As 
their ruby lips parted in smiling graciously, they dis- 
played a row of black teeth, set in horribly corroded 
gums. The married women of Japan enjoy the ex- 
clusive privilege of dyeing their teeth, which is done 
with a mixture of vile ingredients, meee ng Sree of 
iron and sakee, termed ohagur or camri. This com- 
pound, as might be naturally inferred from its com- 
position, is neither pleasantly perfumed nor very 
wholesome. It is so corrosive, that in applying it to 
the teeth it is necessary to protect the more delicate 
structure of the gums and lips; for the mere touch of 
the odious stuff to the flesh burns it at once into a 
purple, gangrenous spot. In spite of the utmost care 
the gums become tainted, and lose their ruddy colour 
and vitality. We should think that the practice was 
hardly conducive to connubial felicity ; and it would be 
naturally inferred that all the kissing must be expended 
in the ecstasy of courtship. This compensation, how- 
ever, is occasionally lost to the prospective bridegroom ; 
for it is not uncommon for some of the foreign ladies 
to inaugurate the habit of blacking the teeth upon the 
popping of the question. 
he worthy mayor had some refreshments prepared 
for his guests, consisting of tea, cakes, confectionery, 
and the never absent saki. With the latter was served 
a kind of hot waffle, made apparently of rice flour. The 
civic dignitary himself was very active in dispensing 
those offerings, and he was ably seconded by his wife 
and sister, who always remained on their knees in 
presence of strangers. This awkward position of the 
women did not seem to interfere with their activity ; 
for they kept running about very briskly with the 
silver saki kettle, the services of which, in consequence 
of the smallness of the cups, were in constant requisition. 
The two ladies were unceasingly courteous, and kept 
bowing their heads, like a bobbing toy mandarin. The 
smiles with which they perseveringly greeted the guests, 
might have been better dispensed with, as every move- 
ment of their lips exposed their horrid black teeth and 
decayed gums. The mayoress was uncommonly polite, 
and was good-natured enough to. bring in her baby, 
which her guests felt bound to make the most of, though 
its dirty face and general untidy appearance made it 
quite a painful effort to bestow the necessary caresses. 
A bit of confectionery was presented to the infant, 
when it was directed to bow its shaven head, which it 
did with a degree of precocious politeness that called 
forth the greatest apparent pride and admiration on the 
part of its mother and all the ladies present. 


The expedition, we need hardly say, came 
provided with a goodly stock of presents, as 
material evidences of the friendly spirit with 
which they visited these islands, They consisted 
of rifles and revolvers, swords and carbines, a set 
of telegraph apparatus, a railway engine, stand- 
ard weights and measures, a telescope, agricul- 
tural implements, life-boats, boxes of books and 
perfumery, casks of wine and spirits, cases of 
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seeds and liqueurs—in short, something of 
almost every thing. 

‘The presents were received with much cere- 
mony. The childish delight and wonder of all 
classes at the electric telegraph and model rail- 
way, both of which were soon set up and laid 
down, were very amusing :— 


The presents having been formally delivered, the 
various American officers and workmen, selected for the 
purpose, were diligently engaged daily in unpacking 
and arranging for exhibition. The Japanese au- 
thorities offered every facility; their labourers con- 
structed sheds for sheltering the various articles from 
the inclemency of the weather; a piece of level ground 
was assigned for laying down the circular track of the 
little locomotive, and posts were brought and erected 
for the extension of telegraphic wires, the Japanese 
taking a very ready part in all the labours, and watch- 
ing the result of arranging and putting together of the 
machinery with an innocent and childlike delight. 
The telegraphic apparatus, under the direction of 
Messrs. Draper and Williams, was soon in working 
order, the wires extending nearly a mile in a direct line, 
one end being at the Treaty House, and another at a 
building expressly allotted for the purpose. When 
communication was opened up between the operators 
at either extremity, the Japanese watched with intense 
curiosity the modus operandi, and were greatly amazed 
to find that in an instant of time messages were con- 
veyed in the English, Dutch, and Japanese languages, 
from building to building. Day after day the digni- 
taries and many of the people would gather, and, 
eagerly beseeching the operators to work the telegraph, 
would watch with unabated interest the sending and 
receiving of messages. Nor did the railway, under the 
direction of engineers Yate and Danby, with its 
Liliputian locomotive car and tender, excite less 
interest, All the parts of the mechanism were perfect, 
and the car was a most tasteful specimen of workman- 
ship, but so small that it could hardly carry a child of 
six years of age. The Japanese, however, were not to 
be cheated out of a ride; and, as they were unable to 
reduce themselves to the capacity of the inside of the 
carriage, they betook themselves to the roof. It was a 
spectacle not a little ludicrous, to behold a dignified 
mandarin whirling around the circular road at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour, with his loose robes flying 
in the wind. As he clung with a desperate hold to the 
edge of the roof, grinning with intense interest, and his 
huddled up body shook convulsively with a kind of 
laughing timidity while the car spun rapidly round 
the cirele, you might have supposed that the movment, 
somehow or other, was dependent rather upon the 
enormous exertions of the uneasy mandarin, than 
upon the power of the little puffing locomotive, which 
was so easily performing its work. The inquisitiveness 
of the Japanese was highly amusing. Like the Chinese, 
they would seem to be an imitative and adaptative 
people. The Japanese always evinced an inordinate 
curiosity, for the gratification of which the various 
articles of strange fabric, and the pieces of mechanism, 
of ingenious and novel invention, brought from the 
United States, gave them a full opportunity. They 
were not satisfied with the minutest examination of all 
things, so surprisingly wonderful as they appeared to 
them, but followed the officers and men about, and 
seized upon every occasion to examine each part of 
their dress. The laced caps, boots, swords, and tailed 
coats of the officers; the tarpaulins, jackets, and trou- 
sers of the men, all came in for the closest scrutiny ; 
and a tailor in search of a new cut or latest fashion, 
could not have been more exacting in his observatiops 
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than the inquisitive Japanese as he fingered the broad- 
cloth, smoothed down the nap with his long delicate 
hands, pulled a lapel here, adjusted a collar there, now 
fathomed the depth of a pocket, and again peered 
curiously into the inner recesses of Jack's loose toilette. 
They eagerly sought to possess themselves of any thing 
that pertained to the dress of their visiters, and showed 
a peculiar passion for buttons. They would again and 
again ask for a button, and, when presented with the 
cheap gift, they appeared immediately gratified, and 
stowed it away as if it were of the greatest value. It is 
possible that their affections for buttons, and high 

preciation of their value, may be owing to the rarity 
oF che article in Japan; for it is a curious fact, that the 
simple convenience of a button is but little used in any 
article of Japanese dress ; strings and various bindings 
being the only mode of fastening the garments. When 
visiting the ships, the mandarins and their attendants 
were never at rest; but went about peering into every 
nook and corner, peeping into the muzzles of the guns, 
examining curiously the small-arms, handling the ropes, 
measuring the boats, looking eagerly into the engine- 
room, and watching every movement of the engineers 
and workmen, as they busily moved in and about the 
gigantic machinery of the steamers. They were not 
content with merely observing with their eyes, but 
were constantly taking out their writing mattrials, their 
mulberry-bark paper, and their Indian ink and their 
hair pencils, which they always carried in a pocket 
within the left breast of their loose robes, and making 
notes and sketches, The Japanese had all apparently 
a strong pictorial taste, and looked with delight upon 
the engravings and pictures which were shown them, 
but their own performances appeared exceedingly rude 
and inartistic. Every man, however, seemed anxious 
to try his skill at drawing, and they were constantly 
taking the portraits of the Americans, and sketches of 
the various articles that appeared curious to them, with 
a result which, however satisfactory it might have been 
to the artist (and it must be conceded they exhibited no 
little exultation), was far from showing any encourag- 
ing advance in art. It should, however, be remarked, 
that the artists were not professional. Our future 
pages will show more artistic skill than the rude 
specimens here alluded to would have led one to 
suppose existed in Japan. The Japanese are, un- 
doubtedly, like the Chinese, a very imitative, adapta- 
tive, and compliant people ; and in these characteristics 
may be discovered a promise of the comparatively easy 
introduction of foreign customs and habits, if not of the 
nobler principles and better life of a higher civilisation. 


Before closing our notice of the American 
expedition to Japan, we must refer to the Lew- 
Chew islands, which are situated midway be- 
tween China and Japan, and exactly in the line 
of route from California to China. It was an 
important object to make arrangements here for 
the establishment of a coal-station for the sup- 
ply of steamers across the Pacific; and this 
object was with much difficulty effected. The 
same thing was done at a small group of islands 
lying the same route, but about 1000 miles to 
the eastward, and called the Bonin Islands. 

The Lew-Chew islands appear to have en- 
gaged the attention of the expedition for a con- 
siderable time before it proceeded to Japan. 
The inhabitants of these islands appear to be 
more Japanese than any thing else, and conse- 
quently they afforded a good opportunity for 
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the commodore to experiment upon ; to test 
the probable success of the game he was going 
to play amongst real Japanese. The policy 
which he pursued met with complete success in 
both places: he would put up with no delay, no 
equivocations, no subterfuges, no excuses. He 
asked for nothing that he did not think himself 
tuliy justified in demanding ; and, having asked, 
he insisted upon having his request complied 
with. With the usual Japanese caution and 
reserve, they put every obstacle short of physi- 
cal force in the way of his seeing the interior of 
the principal island, which, nevertheless, his ex- 
ploring parties examined very fully ; and, worse 
than all, he said he would pay his respects in 
due form at the royal residence, and he did it. 
The descriptions of these islands are most glow- 
ing :— 


The scenery here was a charming mixture of pine 
forest and cultivated field ; and both in its features, 
and its prevailing hue of dark green, resembled the 
landscapes of southern Germany, In the bottom of 
the —s was a stream lined with bristling ranks of 
the Pandanus or false pine-apple. We were obliged 
to pull off our boots and wade. We here found a 
shrub with small white blossoms and bright green 
milky leaves; another with yellow berries of a power- 
ful aromatic taste; and a lilioceous plant, with a 
racime of flowers resembling those of the snapdragon, 
but white inhue, witha fringed lip of the richest 
orange. At one of the villages on the plain I noticed 
the plum and the orange, and a new variety of the 
banyan, with very small glossy leaves. Beyond the 
stream we struck into fragrant pine-woods, and finally 
into a dense forest, where the path was still wet and 
slippery from the rains, and the branches, meeting 
overhead, made a perpetual shade. There were few 
flowers, and still fewer birds, in this wilderness. In 
fact, the scarcity of birds all over the island, consider- 
ing that they are not destroyed by the natives, is rather 
singular. The day was very clear and hot, and the 
trees, while they shaded us,{ quite shut off the sea 
breeze. The foliage was almost tropical, consisting of 
dense glossy-leaved shrubs and luxuriant ferns, over- 
topped by woods of pine. Smaller paths branched off 
here and there to the distant huts of the woodmen. 
After ascending for more than two miles, we crossed a 
ridge, and the path became gradually more open, ex- 
posing a view to the west, over high hills covered 
entirely with copsewood and patches of pine forest. 
The country resembled the wilds of America. There 
were swamps in the hollows, and we began to look out 
for the wild boars which are said to exist in this part 
of the island. 

Catching another view to the eastward, we found 
ourselves near the head of Barrow’s Bay; and after a 
half hour’s halt, to rest the coolies, set out again. Our 
official escort came up during the halt, much fatigued, 
but as cordial and good-humoured as ever, Indeed, 
considering that all their trouble and fatigue was caused 
hy ourselves, we had every reason to admire the un- 
shaken patience with which they submitted to our 
apparently wayward course. Crossing another hill, 
we passed down broad, well-trodden paths, shaded by 
magnificent arches of foliage, Guengh a neat village. 
The houses were larger than usual, and there was an 
aspect of greater wealth. Among the trees was one 
fifteen feet high, covered with cream-coloured blossoms, 
which exhaled the fragrance of natmeg. An avenue of 
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pines led down from this lovely spot to a narrow plain 
at the head of Barrow’s Bay. The rice growing in 
these parts was very scanty, and not yetin head. A large 
village, buried in trees, extended from half a mile in- 
- land from the seashore. We took a path leading down 
to the beach; but Mr. Jones, who was in advance, en- 
tered the village, where he was very courteously received, 
and twice presented with tea and pipes. The exhibition 
of his watch, and a pocket microscope, excited the un- 
bounded wonder of the natives, 


But, even if they had been prevented from 
exploring the interior of great Lew-Chew, there 
was much to interest and examine on the shores, 
Ina pull round the principal harbour they reach- 
ed a coral reef which separates the two channels. 


We hung for some time over the coral banks, enrap- 
tured with the beautiful forms and colours exhibited 
by this wonderful vegetation of the sea. The coral 
grew in rounded banks, with clear, deep spaces of 
water between, resembling in miniature ranges of hills 
covered with autumnal forests. The loveliest tints of 
blue, violet, pale green, yellow, and white, gleamed 
through the waves, and all the varied forms of vege- 
table life were grouped together, along the edges of 
cliffs and precipices, hanging over the chasms worn 
by currents below. Through those paths, and between 
the stems of the coral groves, the blue fish shot hither 
and thither like arrows of the purest lapis-lazuli; and 
others of a dazzling emerald colour, with tails and fins 
tipped with gold, eluded our chase, like the green bird 
in the Arabian story. Far down below, in the dusky 
depths of the waters, we saw, now and then, some large 
brown fish hovering stealthily about the entrance of the 
coral grove, as if lying in wait for their bright little 
inhabitants, The water was so clear that the eye was 
deceived as to its depth, and we seemed now to rest on 
the branching tops of some climbing forest, now to 
hang suspended as in mid-air, between the crests of 
two opposing ones. Of all the wonders of the sea 
which have furnished food for poetry and fable, this 
was assuredly the most beautiful. 
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These few extracts will show the character 
of this entertaining volume. Japan isa country 
which will ultimately offer a fiue opening for 
enterprise, trade, and government patronage. 
It behoves most of us then to learn something 
of the country and people. In this volume 
every information, so far as information can 
reach at present, will be found. The book 
also contains maps, charts, and numerous en- 
gravings, which agreeably aid us in our study. 
We have here some little fault to find with the 
editing, many noticeable blunders occurring ; for 
instance— 

A large engraving of a Buddhist temple at 
Ceylon, is described as a “ Mosque at Singapore ” 
—the cathedral at Port Louis is marked “Cathe- 
dral at Funchal,”—the Japanese place of recep- 
tion is at one time spelt Cung-qua, at another 
Cung-qua, at another Kung-qua, and at another 
Kungkwax—the island Majico on the map is 
called Mijako in the text—the island Ohosima, 
referred to at page 377, is not the same as the 
island Ohosima spoken of at p. 378; and yet 
no notice is taken of there being two islands of 
the same name, nor is there any caution to avoid 
the confusion which might be consequent upon 
it ; these, and various minor errors, indicate a 
want of care which we are sorry to have to re- 
mark, since the information contained in the 
work is both extensive and important, “ Bri- 
tishers ” will also notice peculiarities in phraseo- 
logy, in spelling, and also in the division of such 
words as reg-ulate, fig-ures, &c., where the pho- 
netic principle appears to rule: but these are 
minor points. 
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Tuts is, on the whole, an excellent book ; and, 
excepting an occasional expression which 
shows haste, very well translated.* We have to 
thank M. de Loménie for having placed before 
us, in an entertaining and accessible shape, the 
result of apparently laborious researches into 
the life of a very extraordinary man. The 
name of Beaumarchais is one which, we appre- 
hend, excites very vague ideas in the brain of 





* We regret to observe that there is no index, and 
that the table of contents is not nearly complete enough 
to supply its place. It is odd that publishers are not 
more aware how much this adds to the value of books, 
or on, how comparatively valueless they are with- 
Qut it, 


that personage whom critics have agreed to 
denominate “the general reader.” He played 
no inconsiderable part in the events of his 
time ; yet common histories of France make no 
mention of him, and encyclopedias crowd into 
half a column the events of as varied a life as 
perhaps ever existed. The biography of one 
who was the confidential agent of two kings— 
who enriched comedy with two of its most vivid 
and enduring characters—who mainly con- 
tributed to the overthrow of an important 
judicial body, and indirectly to the Revolution 
—who assisted, and that most effectually, at 
the birth of the American republic ; and who, 
having done all these things and many more, 
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managed to through the Reign of Terror 
with his head in its natural position—merits 
certainly a more minute investigation into the 
nature of so versatile a character, and the 
details of so multifarious a career. 

Pierre Augustin Caron, who at twenty-five 
assumed the name of Beaumarchais, was born 
at Paris on the 24th of January, 1732, in a 
watchmaker’s shop in the Rue St. Denis. His 
family belonged to the middle class—the “ petite 
bourgeoisie.” They had more cultivation and 
refinement than would now be found in a similar 
sphere ; and two of the five daughters possessed 
considerable accomplishments. The young 
Caron was precocious; at thirteen he made 
love and wrote poetry—after a fashion; at 
eighteen his passion for music led him into 
companionship which led his father to take 
him in hand with some severity. But then, as 
always, he was a good-hearted fellow, however 
wild he might be at times. To recover his 
father’s good opinion he devoted himself to his 
watchmaking ; and redeemed his character by 
inventing a new escapement. The piracy of 
this invention by a rival craftsman brought on 
the first of his many lawsuits, He gained it ; 
and we soon find him appearing as “ watch- 
maker to the king and royal family,” and well 
received in that capacity at Versailles. 

Here he became patronised—perhaps some- 
thing more than patronised—by the wife of one 
of the court officials. That functionary was 
soon persuaded that he was too old to discharge 
the onerous duties of “ clerk-controller of the 
pantry,” and he sold the place to her young 
protegé. Not long afterwards, the old man died ; 
and, after the lapse of eleven months, his widow 
married young Caron, who then took the name 
of Beaumarchais. In a year she also died, 
leaving her husband no richer than she found 
him. 

His next step on the ladder of promotion was 
to become harpist to the princesses of France. 
His talents for music were considerable ; and he 
not only enlivened the somewhat dull concerts 
of the royal ladies, but made himself in other 
respeets their factotum and useful agent ; taking 
care, however, to establish a claim upon them, by 
receiving no pecuniary payment for any of his 
services, He did not become rich, however, 
quite so soon as he desired; but he soon found 
a friend in the great financier, Paris Du Verney, 
whom he had been able to serve at court, and 
whose experience enabled Beaumarchais to 

with considerable success. Having 
obtained nobility by purchasing the title of 
king’s secretary, he attempted to buy a ranger- 
ship of the rivers and forests; but he had 
enemies, and his administrative career even- 
tually commenced by his obtaining the office of 
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Captain of the Warren of the Louvre, a post of 
feudal jurisdiction over a tract extending fifteen 
miles round Paris. Beaumarchais enforced the 
game-laws for ten years, at the end of which 
time, having been sent to the Bastille under a 
lettre de cachet, he resigned. 

Goethe’s drama has conferred on the name of 
Clavijo an unenviable notoriety. One of Beau- 
marchais'’s sisters had married and settled at 
Madrid, taking with her another sister, of whom 
Joseph Clavijo, a literary man in that capital, 
became the accepted lover. The suitor, hoo. 
ever, suddenly changed his mind, and compro- 
mised the young lady. The transaction is 
shortly narrated by M. de Loménie :— 


It was under these circumstances that the latter 
arrived in Madrid, where by a combination of energy, 
coolness, and dexterity, he forced from Clavijo a 
declaration little honourable to himself, but offering 
a secure guarartee for the honour of Mademoiselle 
Caron. Within a short time the Spaniard, terrified 
at seeing himself exposed to the enmity of so resolute 
an adversary, solicited a reconciliation with his affi- 
anced bride. To this Beauiaarchais consented to lend 
his aid; the reconciliation was satisfactorily effected, 
when at the very moment that Beaumarchais thought 
the marriage was about to take place, he learned that 
Clavijo was secretly plotting against him, and that, 
by accusing him of being engaged in a conspiracy, he 
had obtained from the government an order for his 
arrest, and for his expulsion from Madrid. The irri- 
tated Beaumarchais Rastened to the ministers, pene- 
trated even to the presence of the king, justified 
himself completely, and revenged himself upon his 
treacherous foe by obtaining his dismissal from the 
post he held—that of keeper of the archives—and his 
ejection from the court. 


Beaumarchais, however, not only avenged his 
sister, but did a good deal besides at Madrid. 
He engaged in various speculations—which 
mostly failed—played high, though prudently, 
and formed one of the most brilliant ornaments 
of the diplomatic circle. 

About this time he entered into an engage- 
ment with a young Creole lady, between whom 
and himself a sincere attachment seems for 
some time to have existed. It did not, how- 
ever, terminate in marriage, There was much 
hesitation and delay, and some levity and in- 
constancy, on his part—and perhaps on hers. 
She transferred her affections to a rival ; and 
Beaumarchais not only lost his betrothed, but 
a large sum of money which he had advanced 
for the improvement of her estates in the West 
Indies, and which, it seems, though acknow- 
ledged as a debt by the lady’s family, was never 
paid. 

The author of the “ Barber of Seville ” first 
appeared as a dramatist in 1767, but he was 
not then aware of his true vocation. His first 
play was a serious domestic tragedy called 
“ Eugenie,” now little read; constructed on the 
principles of Diderot, but superior to Diderot# 
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éwn dramas in natural effect. Of the absurd 
style of the latter,,M. de Loménie quotes an 
amusing specimen :— 

The young and virtuous Dorval, for instance—con- 
versing with the young and virtuous Constance, 
hesitating whether he shall marry her, lest he should 
have children who might become the victims of 
fanaticism—delivers a fine speech on the subject, 
which commences thus: “Constance, I am by no 
means a stranger to that inclination, so general and 
so sweet, which affects all living creatures, which 
leads them to perpetuate their species,” &c. In an- 
other work, by the same author, a story in dialogue, 
entitled ** Mankind: a Representation of Human 
Want,”—a poor woman says to her husband, ‘* We 
have no more woo, to repair the small amount of 
natural heat left to us by an irritated heaven.” This 
is what Diderot called ‘introducing nature into the 
dialogue.” 

“ Eugenie,” though it met with a severe recep- 
tion from the critics, was successful on the stage, 
and was reproduced with similar good fortune 
here by Garrick, under the title of “The School 
for Rakes.” ‘The adaptation of French dramas 
to English theatres is, it will be seen, a time- 
honoured practice; nor do the pieces “conveyed” 
appear to have undergone much change in the 
nature of the morality on which their interest 
is based. 

Beaumarchais is best known, perhaps, by his 
lawsuits, to the second of which the chronolo- 
gical order of events now brings us. It arose 
out of his connection with Paris Du Verney, 
with whom he had had extensive money 
transactions, and who, after delaying a settle- 
ment till within three months of his death, at 
last executed a deed by which he acknowledged 
himself as Beaumarchais’ debtor to the amount 
of 15,000 francs. On the old man’s death 
his grand-nephew and heir, Count de la Blache, 
chose to consider this document as a forgery. 
M. de Loménie goes at great length into this 
lawsuit, where, of course, we have not space to 
follow him ; the following, however, is a short 
statement of the result :— 

I have before me the original of this famous state- 
ment of accounts, which had travelled from the par- 
liament of Paris to the parliament of Aix, and which, 
during seven years, had been subjected to the inspec- 
tion of so many judges, and so many advocates, that 
it had become necessary to keep it together by means 
of coe of paper ooned along the sides. In providing 
myself with all the documents calculated to enlighten 
me on the subject, my object was to ascertain exactly, 
not whether Beaumarchais ought or ought not to 
have received the 15,000 francs which he claimed— 
that being of but little importance to posterity—but 
whether he was an audacious forger, or an honest 
man undeservedly calumniated, which was far more 
important. I might, strictly speaking, have dispensed 
with this fatiguing inquiry ; for, after all, Beaumar- 
chais, after gaining his action on the first trial, and 
losing it on an appeal, through circumstances which 
will explained, obtained a reversal of the latter 
decision, and a final judgment from the Parliament 
of Provence, dated July 21, 1778. This judgment 
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gave all the points in his favour, declared the state- 
ment of accounts perfectly valid, ordered the Count 
de la Blache to execute it in its integrity, and more- 
over ordered him to pay the expenses of the action, 
and 12,000 francs damages for the calumny he had 
uttered. The question then was completely settled ; 
and I might have trusted to the final judgment of the 
Parliament of Provence; but it was enough that so 
injurious a suspicion should have been hanging over 
Beaumarchais’ head for seven years, it was enou 
that this prolonged calumny should have left its fatal 
trace in his life, which we shall meet with more than 
once, for me to feel it necessary to obtain a complete 
conviction for myself, with regard to so grave a 
point. 


M. de Loménie clears Beaumarchais from 
this charge with entire sucvess; but the judicial 
authorities of Paris, in 1772-3, were not so 
impartial as the biographer of the nineteenth 
century. The action was decided in the lower 
court—that of the reqguétes de ['hétel (court of 
requests)—in favour of Beaumarchais; but his 
adversary appealed to the high chamber of par- 
liament. 

Before we pursue the subject of this lawsuit, 
we must mention a circumstance which now 
occurs in the order of time, and of which the 
details are for the first time made public in 
the present volumes. Mademoiselle Ménard, a 
pretty and rather successful actress, was at this 
time living under the protection of the Duc de 
Chaulnes, a nobleman of eccentric disposition, 
and of a violence of temper amounting almost 
toinsanity. Atany rate, if not mad, he showed 
no great sagacity in introducing to his mistress 
the fascinating and accomplished dramatist, who, 
as might have been expected, soon supplanted 
him. Mademoiselle Ménard then took refuge 
from the duke’s temper in a convent, but, on 
quitting it, resumed her relations with his rival, 
who proposed terms of peaceable arrangement, 
of which her noble lover took no notice. At 
last he resolved to kill Beaumarchais. He went 
into the office of the Capitanerie du Louvre, 
where Beaumarchais was exercising his judicial 
functions, and proclaimed his intentions, which 
did not prevent his rival from administering 
justice to the poachers and gamekeepers with 
his usual coolness. The belligerents then went 
together in Beaumarchais’ carriage to the house 
of the latter, who invited the duke to dinner. 
The duke returned the civility by scratching 
his face. A regular fight ensued, the conclu- 
sion of which is thus told by Beaumarchais 
himself :— 


His fury recommenced ; he drew his sword, which 
had remained at his side; for it must be remarked 
that none of my people had yet dared to take it away 
from him, wees as they afterwards informed me, 
it was a mark of disrespect, which might have been 
attended with bad results for them. He rushed upon 
me torun me through; eight persons fell im 
and he was disarmed, He wounded my valet in the 
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head, cut my coachman’s nose off, and ran my cook 
through the hand. “‘ The treacherous coward,” I ex- 
claimed; ‘‘ this is the second time he attacks me with 
a sword while I am without arms.” He ran into the 
kitchen to look for a knife; he was followed, and 
every thing that could inflict a mortal wound was put 

way. I armed myself with one of the fire-irons. I 
was about to come down, when I heard of a thing 
which proved to me at once that this man had become 
absolutely mad ; which was, that directly he no longer 
saw me, he went into the dining-room, sat down at 
the table all by himself, ate a large plateful of soup 
and some cutlets, and drank two bottles of water. 
He heard another knock at the street door, ran to 
open it, and saw M. Chenu, the Commissary of Police, 
who, surprised at the horrible disorder in which he 
found all my servants, and startled, above all, by my 
lacerated face, asked me what was the matter. “ The 
matter is, Sir,” I ‘replied, *‘ that a cowardly ruffian, 
who came here with the intention of dining with me, 
sprang at my face directly he had set foot in my room, 
and tried to kill me with my own sword, and after- 
wards with his own. You see, Sir, that with the 
persons I have about me, I might have torn him to 
pieces; but I should have had to give him back better 
than he was before.” 

* * * . 

M. Chenu at last prevailed upon him to go home, 
and he had the coolness to get his hair arranged by 
my valet, whom he had wounded. I went up-stairs 
to get my wounds dressed, and he threw himself into 
his carriage. 

In consequence of this affair, the Duke de 
la Vrilliare, minister of the king’s household, 
ordered Beaumarchais to retire to the country. 
The tribunal of the Marshals of France re- 
scinded the order. The duke then sent him to 
For-l’Evéque, a residence which, independently 
of its being a prison, was extremely inconvenient 
to him, as he could not, without being attended 
by a guard, go out to solicit the judges who 
were to try his pending suit with De la Blache. 
Under the influence of the discredit then at- 
tached to his name, the judgment of the lower 
court, which had declared in his favour, was 
overlooked ; and the councillor Goézman—soon 
to become famous as Beaumarchais’ personal 
adversary—explained this judgment as convey- 
ing a direct imputation of forgery. Beaumar- 
chais was condemned to pay 56,300 livres of 
debts to M. de la Blache, with interest for five 
years, and the costs of the action. He seemed 
entirely crushed ; but the depth of his misfor- 
tune turned out to be the beginning of his 
prosperity and his fame. 

The “ Parliaments of France” were judicial 
bodies, which, in the period between 1614 and 
1789, during which the States-general were not 
summoned, had gradually increased in influence, 
until in the reign of Louis XV., they entered 
into open conflicts with the monarchical power, 
which in vain endeavoured to impose on them 
the decisions of a council of state called the 
“Grand Council.” Each of these bodies would 


frequently issue a diametrically opposite deci- 
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sion, and that of the parliament had generally 


public opinion in its favour. 


Their combats with the king, says M. de Loménie, 
used generally to terminate in victory, when an indi- 
vidual issuing from their own body, the chancellor 
Maupeou, a man of audacious and obstinate dis. 
position, undertook either to subject or destroy them. 

Supported by Madame du Barry, who governed 
the king, and who was animated by the resentment of 
the Duke d’Aiguillon, branded as he had been by a 
judgment of the Parliament of Paris, the chancellor 
Maupeou extorted from the hesitation of Louis XV. 
the edict of December 7, 1770, which changed the 
whole organization of the Parliaments; the Parlia- 
ment of Paris protested against and rejected the 
edict. The chancellor, instead of following the ordi- 
nary course, broke up the Parliament of Paris, confis- 
cated the appointments of the magistrates, exiled 
them, and formed a new Parliament, composed for 
the greater part of members of the grand council. 
The eleven provincial Parliaments addressed the most 
vehement remonstrances to the king ; that of Nor- 
mandy went so far as to issue a judgment, which 
declared the new magistrates to be ‘‘ usurpers, per- 
jurers, and traitors,” and all acts emanating from 
this ‘* bastard tribunal ” to be null. 


The public anger was soon let loose, and all kinds 
of sarcasms and pamphlets were directed against the 
king, his mistress, the chancellor and the new Parlia- 
ment. The latter, which had been formed hastily out 
of heterogeneous elements, and,in which many men of 
little repute had been introduced, found at the be- 
ginning neither barristers, nor solicitors, nor suitors 
willing to appear before it. _Maupeou, however, 
counting on the changeable nature of the French, met 
the public clamour with much perseverance ; at the 
expiration of a year the greater number of the advo- 
cates were tired of being silent; under the influence 
of the celebrated Gerbier, and the same Caillard 
whose violence towards Beaumarchais we have al- 
ready witnessed, re-assumed their functions. * * 
* = Maupeou considered his triumph assured, and 
boasted of having rescued the crown from the gown ; 
he was deceived. When all the intelligent and honest 
portion of a nation feels its dignity wounded, the 
wound may close in appearance, but it does not heal. 
That which has in the first instance been a flame, be- 
comes a latent fire, which smoulders under the ash, 
and which the least spark is sufficient to revive. It 
was reserved for Beaumarchais to revive, with an 
action about fifteen louis, the flame which was to de- 
vour Maupeou and his Parliament. 


It will be remembered that Beaumarchais’ 
suit with the Count de la Blache was decided 
upon the report of a councillor named Goézman. 
Though Maupeou had suppressed the gratuities 
usually offered to judges, they were still covertly 
offered. It was intimated by a confidential 
person to Beaumarchais, that a douceur of two 
hundred louis to the wife of the judge who had 
to prepare the report would insure its equity. 
He sent one hundred louis and a watch. 
Madame Goézman wanted fifteen louis more, 
which she said were for her husband's secretary. 
If the suitor lost his cause the presents were to 
be returned, but not the fifteen louis. Beau- 
marchais lost his cause, and received his presents. 
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But, finding that the secretary had not received 
his, he wrote to the lady to claim them. She 
being obliged to restore them, or deny the whole 
affair, took the latter course, and in addition 
accused Beaumarchais of having attempted to 
gain her husband’s interest by offering her 
bribes which she had refused. The confidential 
friend was induced to sign a false affidavit ; and 
Beaumarchais found himself charged with 
bribery and calumny. He determined to plead 
his own cause; and to this determination 
we owe that unrivalled collection of “ Memorials 
against Goézman,” in which their author fear- 
lessly threw himself upon the sympathy of the 
public, and won it over to his side by pleadings 
which exhibit the skill of a practised Aétérateur, 
the pungency of a keen satirist, and the dexte- 
rity of an accomplished advocate. This makes 
lawsuit the third. 

We must refer to the volumes of M. de Lo- 
ménie for the details of these remarkable me- 
morials—though even his account of them is 
far from displaying the excellencies which are 
brought to view by a perusal of them in the 
collected edition of the author's works. Their 
effect at the time was all that their writer 
could desire. During a period of seven months, 
“in the absence of more important events, the 
eyes of all Paris, France, we may say even 
Europe, were fixed upon Beaumarchais and 
his lawsuit.” We must hasten to the result— 
which was not brought to pass without much 
fear, much deliberation, and much impotent 
anger on the part of his judges. They would 
have punished him severely had they dared ; 
but they only condemned him to the penalty 
of “ blame.” Madame Goézman received a like 
sentence, and was ordered to restore the fifteen 
louis, which were to be given to the poor.. Her 
husband was forced to resign his office. 
“ Blame” meant civic degradation and infamy : 
of course the popularity of Beaumarchais ren- 
dered the sentenee totally inoperative. Nor 
was public applause his only consolation. A 
lady one day sent a common friend to borrow 
his harp. e replied that he never lent it, but 
that the lady was welcome to come and try it 
at his house. She came: she had been attracted 
by his celebrity : she was still more attracted 
by his personal qualities ; and, in no long time, 
Marie Therese Emilie Willermawlaz became 
Beaumarchais’ second wife. She seems to have 
been a beautiful and intellectual person, and to 
have afforded him mueh happiness. 

_The Maupeou parliament did not long sur- 
vive the sentence it had passed, and which 
recoiled upon itself Its epitaph is the well- 
known jew de mots—*“ Louis Quinze a detruit le 
parlement ancien, quinze louis detruiront le 
nouveau.” ‘The sentence, however, still existed; 





and Beaumarchais was legally defunct, besides 
being deprived of fortune by the result of his 
lawsuit with De la Blache. It became neces- 
sary to obtain the reversal of these two judg- 
ments ; and the next transaction in which he 
appears opened a way to this desirable end. 
Theveneau de Morande, an adventurer from 
Burgundy, who finished his career as a justice 
of the peace under the Directory, began it by 
setting up in England what has occasionally 
proved a very lucrative business: he established 
a libel-manufactory. This is not a very com- 
plicated or recondite process. It requires no 
capital except falsehood, no “ plant” except im- 
pudence, no physical quality but an insensibility 
to “cow-hide,” and no moral one but an insen- 
sibility to shame. Morande possessed all these 
in abundance ; and the person whom he selected 
as a grand victim was, certainly, one in every 
way worthy of the honour. Madame du Barry 
one day was informed that three thousand copies 
of a work, called “Secret Memoirs of a Public 
Character,” were ready for distribution over the 
whole of Europe. She experienced a panic 
similar to that which was suddenly felt, about 
forty years ago, by half the respectable old gen- 
tlemen in London, when they heard that a 
young person, who had assisted them in sowing 
their wild oats in her youth, had been amusing 
her middle age by making a herbal of these in- 
teresting botanical productions, These gentle- 
men did not succeed in suppressing the records 
of their juvenile indiscretion. Madame Du 
Barry—having the versatile Beaumarchais to 
help her—was more fortunate, He went over 
to England ; and, after some negotiation, suc- 
ceeded in purchasing the silence of the libeller 
for 20,000 francs in ready money, besides an 
annuity of 4000 francs. A Du Barry, it ap- 
pears, is rather an expensive toy, even for a 
king. 
Recteneeciale would doubtless have been 
rewarded by Louis on his return ; but it was 
too late. “Le Roi est mort; Vive le Roi!” 
had already been said ; and Beaumarchais’ re- 
storation to his civil rights was still postponed, 
But Louis XVI. soon had occasion for his ser- 
vices. A lady who was the king’s wife was as 
good game for the libellers as one who was 
neither a king’s wife nor a lady. “ Flower-of- 
Austria” (thinks the libeller) will writhe un- 
der the flagellum as much as “ Fleur-de-Marie. 
The House of Hupsburg does not like to be 
brought “coram populo,” any more than the 
Suburra. Marie Antoinette will pay well—no 
question of it. Beaumarchais’ second mission 
convinced these defamatory gentlemen that 
they had reasoned rightly. “Mr. William 


Hatkinson "—alias “Jew Angelucci”—is, we 


learn, to receive fourteen hundred pounds for the 
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copyright of his interesting work. It isdestroyed. 
But there is a Dutch edition. Well—we will 
destroy that, too. The acute envoy will see it 
done—fairly enough—at Amsterdam ; will then 
look about him a little ; faner up and down 
the straight walks and admire the quaint city. 
Will find out, however, that even he—Beau- 
marchais—who has seen so much life, is no 
match for the clever child of Israel. Jew 
Angelucci is off to Nuremburg with our four- 
teen hundred pounds and one copy—a brand 
snatched from the burning. After him—in- 
stantly, “like a lion,” “ with rage in our heart,” 
prepared “to strip and kill him for the pain 
and trouble he has caused us.” .... We are 
evidently in “astateof mind.” Jew Angelucci 
is seen “near Nuremberg, at the entrance of a 
wood,” calmly “ trotting along on a little horse,” 
like the best of Christians. We jump from our 
post-chaise, throw him off his horse, drag him 
among the trees, turn out his pockets, his 
valise—every thing ; here is the copy—hurrah ! 
We have gained our point—we will be merciful. 
The Jew shall be spared—yea, and a portion of 
the gold of which he has spoiled us. But 
Beaumarchais is not safe even now. Brigands 
with long knives appear—and use their knives. 
But there is a gold box containing credentials 
from the King of France ; “ the poiut slid along 
the metal, scarred the breast, and went into 
Beaumarehais’ chin.” The arrival of his ser- 
vant at this juncture is opportune, decidedly. 

But the adventures are not to end here 
either. Jew Angelucci may have more copies. 
We must go to Vienna and obtain an order for 
his extradition. Off, therefore, post haste. A 
long interview with Maria Theresa, who “ ex- 
hibits the greatest curiosity” about the work 
libelling her daughter ; will keep it for a while ; 
thanks the envoy for “ his ardent and thoughtful 
zeal ;” advises him “to go to bed, and get bled 
without delay.” Somehow, all is not thought 
to be quite right ; else why do nine grenadiers 
enter our room and stay for a month, keeping 
their eyes upon us whether awake or asleep } 
Let M. de Loménie explain :— 


Thus was verified, at the expense of Beaumar- 
chais, the justness of Talleyrand’s maxim, .‘‘ Above 
all, gentlemen, no zeal.” By putting himself to the 
most outrageous trouble for a trifle, he got a month’s 
imprisonment ; and, when he complained to M. de 
Sartines, the latter replied to him, ‘*‘ What can be 
done? the empress took you for an adventurer.” 
There is, it appears to me, much candour in the 
conduct of the negotiator, who cannot be made to 
understand that the gold box hanging from his neck, 
his royal letter, his feverish ardour, his undue con- 
sumption of post-horses, his change of name, his 
attempted assassination, and his robbers—all on ac- 
count of a worthless pamphlet—formed a sufficiently 
heterogeneous combination to inspire Maria Theresa 
‘with some distrust, and that what in his own opinion 





should have rendered him interesting, only served to 
make him suspected of madness or knavery. 

But we have not yet done with strange 
missions. There is in England a certain Che- 
valier D’Eon, who has much correspondence of 
the king’s—no end of secret diplomatic papers. 
He has quite devoted himself to the further- 
ance of the royal diplomacy; his estate has 
suffered ; he has not made as much money as 
he might and ought to have done by his profes- 
sion. Is he not to be recompensed? Will not 
his majesty of France graciously bestow a trifle 
—say three hundred thousand livres, or there- 
abouts—to reward such a faithful, useful person? 
Perhaps he had better do so, indeed! The faith- 
ful person does not wish to be disagreeable ; 
but necessity has no law, and he possesses 
certain documents which would throw a new 
light upon the peace of Paris—perhaps “ re- 
kindle the war.” For these papers the English 
opposition will give money; would not the 
French government do well to secure them ? 
The French government clearly thinks so; 
sends over the no less faithful Beaumarchais ; 
who, on his side, knows that, if he does his 
work creditably, he will have a good chance of 
“rehabilitation” when he comes back, let the 
parliament—old or new—condemn him to what 
“blame” it pleases. But, after all, what is this 
chevalier? Is he really a chevalier; or, as is 
rumoured, a chevaliére? Like our old acquain- 
tance in the “ Metamorphoses,” it is such 


Nec femina dici, 
Nec puer ut possit; neatrumque et utrumque videtur. 


Jt is violent and masculine in its ways; can 
take care of itself in courts and camps. On the 
other hand, it has a woman's voice, little or no 
beard, a fund of “tears and blushes,” and— 
greatest proof of all—finds Beaumarchais too 
fascinating for its peace of mind! The last 
point is conclusive. It is a woman, without 
doubt. Accessible, however, to skilful nego- 
tiation by an insinuating person. The person 
must be adroit, though; the chevaliére has 
many turnings and windings: shows a chestful 
of “secret correspondence,” which is opened, 
but not found to be of any particular impor- 
tance. This will not do. ‘here is another 
hoard “under the floor of his—or her—bed- 
room ;” the envoy must have these too ; he is 
not to be cajoled by love-making. In con- 
sideration of an annuity of 1200 livres, and 
the payment of a debt of £5000 to Lord 
Ferrers, they are given up, and the mission 
is successful. So it was, undoubtedly, though 
at a high figure. But what if we have been 
deceived on the question of sex? What if 
sweet Anne Page turns out to be a lubberly 
boy? Jew Angelueci is not the only man 
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who is too cunning for Caron de Beaumar- 
chais. “Chevalier d’Eon” comes to France 
in woman’s clothes, it is true, wears petti- 
coats to the day of “her” death, which hap- 
pens in 1810, but is, after all, 2 man; and 
a medical certificate proves the fact beyond a 
doubt. What the real cause of the mystifica- 
tion was, belongs to that interesting but unsa- 
tisfactory class of problems, which includes the 
identification of the man in the iron mask and 
the authorship of Junius—-and there we leave 
it. 

Having made himself useful to the king as 
an envoy, Beaumarchais now thought it time 
to look after his rehabilitation as a citizen. The 
Maupeou parliament had ceased to exist in 
1774. But, though his enemy was destroyed, 
this was not sufficient for him ; he must have 
the sentence reversed ; not as a favour, but as a 
right ; not as an act of pardon from the king, 
but of justice from the law. It is hardly 
necessary to say that he accomplished his 
object ; the judgment was annulled on the 
6th September, 1776, but for the details of 
his persevering endeavours we must refer the 
reader to the biography. ‘The political effect of 
his trial is the part which is most worthy of 
attention. He had in his memorials attacked 
the Maupeou parliament for its secresy, its 
disorder, its protracted forms, its corruption. 
The day after his restoration to civil rights, he 
published a discourse, in which these abuses 
were stigmatized with a like boldness :— 


Beaumarehais, after helping to destroy the Maupeou 
Parliament amid the applause of the old Parliament, 
contributed, without fing aware of it himself, to 
prepare at the same time the ruin of the Parliament 
which had applauded him. When indeed these proud 
legislators, seated up in their places, were seen to 
continue their former errors, when, after a systematic 
opposition whieh was conducted with equal ardour 
against good and against evil, they were seen -to de- 
mand the convocation of the states-general, but to 
endeavour to annul their action beforehand by limiting 
it within old forms, so as to secure for themselves a 
sort of dictatorship, the same unpopularity which had 
thrown out the Maupeou magistrates, turned them 
out in their turn. After having made kings recoil, 
they were summoned to the bar of the constituent 
assembly, and it was there signified to them, in the 
words of Beaumarchais, ‘‘that the nation was the 
judge of the judges.” Some days afterwards, a 
simple deeree decided that the Parliament had ceased 
to exist, and the Mayor Bailly came to place the seals 
on the doors of those judgment halls from which the 
signal had arisen of the crisis which was agitating 
France, Thus, in his struggle against Goézman, 
Beaumarchais had been an involuntary, but powerful 
instrument of the revolution; he was the same, when 
happy and proud of the victory which at last gave 
him back his citizen’s rights, he threw himself body 
and soul into his great American enterprise. Before 
following him in it, it should not be forgotten that he 
always directed several enterprises at the same time, 
and at the moment when be was preparing his forty 


vessels, he was getting ‘‘ The Barber of Seville” 
performed. 

We do not intend to say any thing here 
respecting the “Barber of Seville,” beyond 
mentioning that it belongs to this period of 
Beaumarchais’ life, and that it was performed 
for the first time on the 23rd February, 1775. 
The work of M. de Loménie contains much 
interesting criticism on the whole subject, and 
many instructive details about the method in 
which, after being damned on the first repre- 
sentation, it was, in the space of twenty-four 
hours, remodelled by its indefatigable author so 
as to command on the second night a complete 
and triumphant success. 

His connection with the comedians, however, 
involved him in a fourth lawsuit. It was then 
the custom at the Théitre Frangais to sell 
renters’ tickets, the proceeds of which did not 
enter into the sum which was divisible between 
the actors and the author ; and to confiscate the 
piece itself whenever its receipts fell below a 
certain fixed amount. This, of course, opened a 
door to the obvious trick of performing badly, or 
introducing a weak afterpiece, till the public 
was driven away, and then taking care to 
reimburse themselves when the play becamie 
their property. Beaumarchais suffered by 
these expedients, and with his usual energy set 
himself to correct the abuse. He did not 
quite succeed in the immediate object of his 
suit; but he founded the Dramatic Authors’ 
Society, which placed the relations of actors 
and authors on a somewhat more satisfactory 
footing. It was not until the Revolution that 
the right of a dramatist to the produce of his 
brains was effectively recognised, or the injuri- 
ous privileges of the Comédie Francaise sup- 
pressed. To this result, however tardy, Beau- 
marchais must be held to have mainly contri- 
buted. 

It must be remembered that all this time, in 
spite of Beaumarchais’ increasing popularity 
and success, he was still under the ban of the 
sentence passed in the La Blache case in 1773, 
The judgment, however, had been quashed by 
an order of council in 1775, and sent down to 
the parliament of Provence. The last and 
decisive combat took place at Aix, in 1778. He 
used his pen with the same adroitness as on 
former occasions, carried the whole town with 
him, and finally triumphed after so many years 
cf uncertainty and struggle, But he was not 
a man to repose while there remained any sphere 
for his energy. We next find him engaged in 
what was probably his most important transac- 
tion—the assistance which France afforded to 
the Americans during their war with England, 
Ina very able memoir which he laid before 
the king, he points out the probable danger to 
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the French colonies if, on one hand, the English 
are allowed to be victorious, or if, on the other, 
the Americans should gain the day without help 
from France. His proposals were acceded to, 
and the succour which he was the means of 
sending across the Atlantic no doubt contri- 
buted to do England much injury. This busi- 
ness contained within it the germs ofa fifth law- 
suit, which came into full wig at a later period. 
The story is too long and two complicated to 
pursue into its details. We have felt obliged 
to go through them ; but they are—except for 
their political importance—the least interesting 
part of M. de Loménie’s generally lively volumes. 
The main point is, that the French govern- 
ment furnished Beaumarchais with money, and 
he sent aid to America in his own name, partly 
with political views, partly as a commercial 
venture. He also invested a great deal of his 
own capital. He had offended Arthur Lee, one 
of the two American agents in France, a vain 
and vindictive man, who made it his business 
to represent to Congress that Beaumarchais’ 
cannon, powder, muskets, &c., were offerings ou 
the altar of liberty, and not the investments of 
a keen man of business, America, accordingly, 
soon showed a disposition to repudiate. He 
remonstrated ; and at last obtained a note from 
the president, ambiguously acknowledging his 
claims. He was to have received either money 
or tobacco in exchange for his munitions of 
war. They sent him bills of exchange, the value 
of which was of course depreciated by the 
unsettled state of American affairs. When, in 
1781, Silas Deane, the American agent, came 
to Europe to ascertain the debts of the republic, 
and contract a few more, the sums lent were 
laced in one schedule, and in another those 
which the king offered to consider as gifts. By 
an oversight, the million which Beaumurchais 
had lent found itself in the latter category. 
The United States consequently refused to 
acknowledge his claim, and the latter years of 
his life were consumed in a vain attempt— 
his sixth lawsuit—to obtain payment. The 
French government did all they could for him : 
every ambassador who went to America 
attempted to obtain asettlement ; but Congress 
persisted in assuming that the whole of the 
money furnished to them by Beaumarchais had 
been given to him by the king of France to 
present to them; and it was not till 1835, 
when the original creditor had been thirty-six 
years in hiv grave, and fifty despatches had been 
exchanged on the subject, that his heirs received 
a sum of 800,000 francs, an amount very far 
below his real losses. 
During the years immediately preceding the 
Revolution, Beaumarchais engaged in numerous 
speculations, of which even his industrious 
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biographer does not pretend to give any exact 
account. He seems to have been too rash a 
speculator to command entire success ; he liked 
showy rather than safe enterprises, and carried 
into commercial matters the merits and defects 
of the artistic character. The one of his 
speculations which has the most general interest 
is his edition of Voltaire, which he undertook 
in 1779. Notonly the vast number of volumes, 
but the fact that most of Voltaire’s writings 
were prohibited in France, rendered this a 
hazardous business. Nor was it less so from 
the magnificent scale on which it was under- 
taken. There were to be two editions, one of 
seventy, another of ninety-two volumes; he 
bought three paper-mills; sent to England, at a 
cost of 150,000 franes, for a stock of Basker- 
ville’s types, and set up a vast typographic 
establishment at Kehl, in Baden. The affair 
proved an entire failure. He printed 15,000 
copies, and had only 2000 subscribers ; and it 
is generally considered that the merits of the 
edition were not sufficiently great to deserve a 
more fortunate result. 

We must pass rapidly over the remainder of 
Beaumarchais’ career. He had now (1785-87) 
arrived at the height of his fortunes. .The 
latter half of M. de Loménie’s second 
volume, which describes their decline, is per- 
haps a little less interesting than the previous 
portion, although the “ Marriage of Figaro” 
occupies a considerable part of it. This comedy, 
not less celebrated than the “ Barber,” had to 
undergo far greater difficulties in the attempt 
to have it performed. It had been read to the 
king, who, on account of its political allusions, 
determined that it should never appear on the 
stage. But its ingenious author was not likely 
to give way to such a monarch as Louis XVI. 
Though he had many enemies, he had also many 
friends. He had lent various sums of money— 
few of which were ever paid—to people about 
the court, indeed to almost every one who 
applied to him ; and his allies were numerous 
aud powerful. His tactics were, to excite 
public curiosity by getting the play read at 
the houses of the nobility—and they were per- 
fectly successful. He even managed at last to 
have it represented in private before the queen 
and the Count d’Artois ; and from this to the 
stage of the Théatre Francais was a comparative- 
lyeasy step. It obtained an immense success, and 
a society destined to last two years applauded 
with complacency a satire which contributed to 
its downfall. Something, however, besides 
success was in store for its author. The play 
was attacked by Suard in the Journal de Paris ; 
and Beaumarchais, at last provoked to answer, 
compared the journalist to “a vile insect of the 
night,” whom he would not condescend to hunt, 
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“after having had to conquer lions and tigers.” 
Louis XVL., it seems, was offended at being 
compared to a lion, and at the instigation of 
the Count de Provence (afterwards Louis 
XVIIL.), sent the satirist to St. Lazare, a 
prison where juvenile offenders were confined. 
This insult did not last long ; he was soon re- 
leased ; but it nevertheless damaged his repu- 
tation. 

We next find Beaumarchais the antagonist 
of Mirabeau, who attacked one of his commer- 
cial schemes, and against whom he did not 
enjoy so brilliant a success as in some of his 
encounters with others. This business was 
succeeded by another (the seventh) lawsuit, in 
which Beaumarchais was assailed by an ad- 
vocate, Bergasse, with memorials more violent 
and less witty than those he had himself written 
against Goézman. We must refer the reader 
to M. de Loménie for the details of this “ procés,” 
which took place just before 1789. During a 
period like the Revolution, so conspicuous a 
man us Beaumarchais could not but run great 
risk. He had built himself a house near the 
Bastille, with a beautiful, though rather whim- 
sical, garden, which exposed him to popular 


suspicion on more than one occasion. His last 
transaction was the most unfortunate in which 
he was ever engaged. In order, probably, to 
vindicate his “civisme,” he undertook to ob- 
tain for the Convention 60,000 guns which had 
been left by Austria in Holland with a view of 
being sent to the colonies. The Convention 
made him deposit his whole fortune with them 
as a security. The end of the business was, 
that—having spent all the assignats they had 
given him, and been imprisoned in England for 
debt, and proscribed as an emigré in France, by 
the very government of which he was the com- 
missioner—he was forced to return without the 
guns, to find his wife, daughter, and sister, 
destitute, his property seized, his house empty, 
and his garden destroyed. The last three years 
of his life were passed in the vain attempt to 
recover, by an eighth suit, some part of his for- 
tune from the Directory. He suffered repu- 
diation in France as well as in America, and 
lived in a continual state of siege by bailiffs, 
though neither his gaiety nor his habit of me- 
morialising, forsook him. He died of apoplexy 
on the 18th of May, 1799. His descendants 


are still living. 





Life of George Washington. By Wasutneton Irvine. Vols. 2. and 3.—Zhe American War. 
London: Bohn. 


Axovt this time last year wenoticed, in No. XV. 
of the New Quarterly Review, the first volume 
of this work. These volumes record the events 
from 1775, when Washington took the com- 
mand of the army then beleaguering Boston, 
to the repulse at Savannah in 1779. Looking 
at this portion of the history from an American 
point of view, it will be found interesting ; for 
to a people struggling, and successfully, against 
what they deemed tyranny, and what we must 
in fairness admit to be injustice, every detail is 
fondly remembered. With us, however, the 
case is different, especially at this remote period. 

The scene is laid in a foreign country; the 
fields of “ unsuccessful or successful wars” are 
not familiar to our ears; the names of the 
actors, “ great let us call them for they con- 
quered us,” have almost faded from our memory ; 
and lastly, the conviction that we were wrong 
and they were right in the struggle, has served 
to draw a veil over all its less salient features. 
Throughout this portion of the history we see 
indisputable evidences that if we had under- 
stood the colonies ; if we had measured them by 
another standard than that which we set up ; 





if we had listened to their just complaints; and 
even if, after the unnatural war had begun, we 
had shewn less haughtiness, and above all had 
not exasperated our irritated kinsmen by send- 
ing the Hessians amongst them, we might still 
have stood in the relation to one another of 
Mother and Daughter. We still affect to call 
each other by the endearing name of brother; 
but, alas! we feel that we are, at the best, only 
Scotch cousins, and we all know that such 
cousins will haggle with one another for a 
bargain as keenly as utter strangers. It is 
well that our relative positions should be clearly 
understood on both sides of the Atlantic. If 
they have their mission, we have ours. Let it 
be the aim of both cabinets, and of both nations, 
really and truly to “ seek peace and ensue it.” 
We are again reminded by these pages of the 
difficulties which Washington had to encounter 
throughout the war. Few of his colleagues 
have earned a name “ to live in story.” He 
was badly seconded by them in general, and his 
troops were hardly more amenable to his orders 
than their commanders. His forces, composed 
of militia raised in the different states, strongly 
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reseinbled the old Highland clans. As soon as 
the period of enlistment had expired they were 
eager to return to their homes; we cannot 
wonder at this. They commonly felt more for 
their individual interest than for the good of 
the commonwealth. When success had crowned 
their arms all were heroes and patriots ; but true 
heroism and pure patriotism were to be found 
in the hearts of few save the great master 
spirit. Still, had circumstances been more 
adverse to them than they were; had Washing- 
ton and Franklin, and a few others “ cast in 
nature’s finest mould,” been taken from amongst 
them, they would have persevered, and the 
issue would have been the same, although the 
war would have been prolonged. Civil war 
exasperates the feelings, and whets the appetite 
for blood, sooner than a war against the com- 
mon foe, 

Thus far were our remarks brought, when 
the third volume was put into our hands, 
recording the transactions of the war from 
1777 to 1779. The author tells us that his 

ublishers converted the probability “ that the 
Siler would be finished in three volumes,” 
into the certainty, and advertised accordingly. 
His theme, he says, has unexpectedly expanded 
under his pen—we can readily believe it. We 
can fancy Washington Irving with his materials 
long prepared, well assorted, carefully consi- 
dered, lying by his side, all so compactly arrang- 
ed that, to his practised eye, three volumes will 
be “ample scope and verge enough.” At first 
every thing is marshalled, and in procession falls 
into its allotted place. By and by he warms 
with his subject; his characters respond to his 
warmth; his scenes are peopled; at his bid- 
ding they live and breathe again. He is once 
more a master, and wields a master’s power. 
He modestly hopes that the “public good- 
will, which has cheered him through so long a 
period of dubious authorship, will continue with 
him to the approaching close of his career.” 
There can be no doubt of it. For our part, we 
rejoice that he has been compelled to enlarge 
his canvass. It is full time, on many accounts, 
that a reliable life of Washington were written— 
one of life size, in which all the characteristic 
traits may be fully made out. So that truly 


“ Votiva pateat : veluti descripta tabella 
Vita senis.” 


We intimated that we should reserve ourselves 
for this volume, expecting that it would com- 
plete the narrative of those more deeply stirring 
accidents by “ flood and field,” of those bloody 
and disastrous feats of arms, by which we lost 
America—but the end is not yet. In the 


mean time we will gather a posy or two for 
our readers of those flowers which spring up 
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naturally around us. They may be neither 
sweet-smelling nor so attractive as others, but 
they serve to show the nature of the soils out 
of which they spring. The following extract 
describes the state of the American army after 
their retreat from Long Island :— 


“ Our situation is truly distressing,” writes Washing- 
ton to the President of Congress, on the 2nd of 
September. “ The check our detachment sustained 
on the 27th ultimo has dispirited too great a proportion 
of our troops, and filled their minds with apprehension 
and despair. The militia, instead of calling forth their 
utmost efforts to a brave and manly opposition in 
order to repair our losses, are dismayed, intractable, 
and impatient to return. Great numbers of them have 
gone off; in some instances almost by whole regiments, 
by half ones, and by companies at atime. * * * 
With the deepest concern, I am obliged to confess my 
want of confidence in the generality of the troops. 
* %* * Our number of men at present fit for duty 
is under twenty thousand. I have ordered General 
Mercer to send the men intended for the flying camp 
to this place, about a thousand in number, and to try 
with the militia, if practicable, to make a diversion 
upon Staten Island. Till of late, I had no doubt in 
my own mind of defending this place ; nor should [ 
have yet if the men would do their duty, but this I 
despair of. 

“If we should be obliged to abandon the town, 
ought it to stand as winter-quarters for the enemy? 
They would derive great conveniences from it on the 
one hand, and much property would be destroyed on 
the other. It is an important question, but will admit 
of but little time for deliberation. At present, I dare 
say the enemy mean to preserve it if they can. If 
Congress, therefore, should resolve upon the des- 
truction of it, the resolution should be a profound 
secret, as the knowledge will make a capital change in 
their plans,” 


The town spoken of in the foregoing passage 
is New York. Shortly after this a conference 
took place at a house on Staten Island between 
Lord Howe and a Committee of Congress, com- 
posed of John Adams, Edward Rutledge, and 
Doctor Franklin, with the account of which we 
conclude our notice of this volume, looking to 
the next, which will contain the more stirring 
events of this “ most sad and piteous tragedy :— 


On opening the conference, his lordship again inti- 
mated that he could not treat with them as a committee 
of Congress, but only confer with them as private 
gentlemen of influence in the colonies, on the means of 
restoring peace between the two countries. 

The commissioners replied that, as their business 
was to hear, he might consider them in what light he 
pleased; but that they should consider themselves in 
no other character than that in which they were placed 
by order of Congress. 

Lord Howe then entered into a discourse of con- 
siderable length, but made no explicit proposition of 
peace, nor promise of redress of grievances, excepting 
on condition that the colonies should return to their 
allegiance. 

This, the commissioners replied, was not now to be 
expected. Their repeated humble petitions to the 
king and parliament having been treated with con- 
tempt, and answered by additional injuries, and war 
having been declared against them, the colonies had 
declared their independence, and it was not in the 
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power of Congress to agree for them that they should 
return to their former dependent state. 

His lordship expressed his sorrow that no accom- 
modation was likely to take place; and, on breaking 
up the conference, assured his old friend, Dr. Franklin, 
that he should suffer great pain in being obliged to 
distress those for whom he had so much regard. 

“T feel thankful to your lordship for your regard,” 
replied Franklin good-humouredly ; ‘‘ the Americans, 
on their part, will endeavour to lessen the pain you 
may feel, by taking good care of themselves.” 

he result of this conference had a beneficial effect. 
It showed that his lordship had no power but what 
was given by the act of Parliament; and put an end 
to the popular notion, that he was vested with secret 
powers to negotiate an adjustment of grievances. 


The marked difference between the opposite 
commanders and armies, shews us that in a pro- 
tracted struggle it was impossible that we 
should have succeeded :— 

A striking contrast was offered throughout the 
winter and spring between the rival commanders, Howe 
at New York, and Washington at Morristown. Howe 
was a soldier by profession. War, with him, was a 
career. The camp was, for the time, country and home. 
Easy and indolent by nature, of convivial and luxurious 
habits, and somewhat addicted to gaming, he found 
himself in good quarters at New York, and was in no 
hurry to leave them. The Tories rallied around him. 
The British merchants residing there regarded him 
with profound devotion. His officers, tuo, many of 
them young men of rank and fortune, gave a gaiety 
and brilliancy to the place ; and the wealthy royalists 
forgot, in a round of dinners, balls, and assemblies, the 
hysterical alarms they had once experienced under the 
mili sway of Lee. 

Washington, on the contrary, was a patriot soldier, 
grave, earnest, thoughtful, self-sacrificing. War, to 
him, was a painful remedy, hateful in itself, but adopted 
for a great national good. To the prosecution of it all 
his pleasures, his comforts, his natural inclinations and 
private interests were sacrificed; and his chosen officers 
were earnest and anxious like himself, with their whole 
thoughts directed to the success of the magnanimous 
struggle in which they were engaged. 

It will not be long before Washington Irving 
lays before us the whole account. We shall 
then be able partly to compute the cost at 
which the Americans bought their indepen- 
dence ; we shall see the foundations on which 
they erected the fabric of their republican 
liberty, which has endured for seventy years. 
Quorsum hec ? 

While we write, the news is confirmed that 
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the House of Representatives has given way, 
and has passed the appropriation bill without 
the Kansas rider. ‘he crisis has happily 
passed, and there is now time for all the men 
who wish well to their country to consider 
calmly what can be done to preserve the federal 
state intact. The difficulties are enormous in 
the way of a final settlement. On the one 
hand stand arrayed the Northern States, with 
their extensive moneyed, manufacturing, and 
shipping interests ; whose rich merchants hold, 
not unfrequently, mortgages on the southern 
properties. ‘These are animated by the desire 
of retaining that share of influence over the 
whole aggregate of states to which their position 
entitles them. All their efforts are directed to 
prevent the introduction of slavery into new 
formed states. On the other hand, these are 
confronted by the Southern States, the pro- 
ducers of cotton, sugar, and tobacco. There 
they stand, 300,000 whites, with 3,000,000 
negroes, the inseparable accidents of their exist- 
ence. The northern men call for the abolition 
of slavery ; the southern men reply we cannot 
exist without slaves. The northern men dread 
that, if slavery be extended, the far west will be 
closed against them, and their superfluous 
population will have no outlets ; the southern 
men feel, that if the free soil states be extended, 
they will stand pent up with a constantl 
increasing slave population, with their soil 
steadily deteriorating bysuch cultivation as they 
now adopt. With all our abhorrence of slavery, 
we cavnot say that the slave-owners are to be 
blamed. They brought not this state upon 
themselves. Immediate abolition would call 
down destruction upon all. We say now what 
we said at the time, that we should have more 
effectually served the cause of humanity had we 
legislated more discreetly for our slave popula- 
tion. Sed quorsum heec ? 

Sooner or later to a separation between the 
free soil and the slave states—the circumstances 
of the case forbid us to say of the American 
republic esto perpetua ; but we earnestly hope 
that the separation may be peaceably and 
kindly effected. 





Bryologia Pritannica ; containing the Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland, with illustrative Plates. 


By Wii11am Witson. 8vo. 


London: Longman, 1855. 


A Popular History of British Mosses, comprising a General Account of their Structure, Fructifica- 


tion, Arrangement, and General Distribution. 


don: Reeve, 1854. 


Tuese works belong to a subject little studied, 
but of which the more we know the more we 
wish to learn. 
mosses as insignificant, “stupid little things ;” 


People commonly speak of 


By Rosert M. Starx. Royal 16mo. Lon- 


they cannot “see any thing in them.” In this, 
as in other cases, none are so blind as those 
who are too lazy to open their eyes. 

Before entering upon the beauties of mosses 
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in these utilitarian days, we must be prepared to 
meet the question—what are their uses } 

Mosses are useful to snails and insects for 
Food, to the Laplanders for Clothing, and to 
the Irish for Firing ; while for domestic and 
gardening purposes, such as packing goods, 
covering plants, &c, &c., their uses are as 
numerous as valuable. 

It is, however, under the head of Firing that 
mosses prove themselves of the greatest impor- 
ance to mankind ; and upon this point we quote 
from Mr. Stark, who gives us much valuable 
information upon the uses and properties of 


peat :— 


There is one process in the economy of nature to 
which the agency of mosses, the genus Sphagnum 
more particularly, lends a most direct aid—I refer to 
the formation of peat-moss in the bogs or morasses 
which occupy a great space in the British islands, and 
in other countries in the same or more northern lati- 
tudes. 

Those who have resided in such districts, at a dis- 
tance from coal-fields, know how dependent the 
inhabitants are for their winter supply of fiel, or their 
stores; but how few reflect that this useful material 
consisted at one time almost entirely of the delicate 
stems and leaves of the mosses, whose progeny, or 
rather off-shoots, still vegetate on the surface! Yet 
such is the case, and recent microscopic observation on 
the structure of coal from beds of that material, stored 
up for so many ages for the use of man, incontestably 
prove that there the delicate Sphagnum cushioned the 
swampy ground, and displayed its glossy fruit. The 
process is no doubt a very gradual one, varying in this 

according to the species which grow in these 
3, and the climate or length of seasons peculiar to 
the different countries in which they abound. A very 
little examination of the superficial layers of such as 
are in the course of formation, will exhibit the ap- 
pearances indicated in the succeeding remarks. The 
formation of the bog is effected primarily by obstruc- 
tion of streams by the fall of trees, through extensive 
level tracts, as may be inferred from the remains of 
those found imbedded in them at various depths. 
- Several species of Bryum and Hypaum are the 
preponderating genera at first, or while the water 
continues to flow lazily along; but as these decay, and 
thus increase the obstruction, the Sphagnum with its 
dense spongy foliage soon makes its appearance, and 
excludes many of its congeners. On examination, the 
first layer of moss exhibits the stems immediately 
below the surface in a state of very gradual decay, and 
by tracing these down we find this process going on, 
thus rendering the peaty substance more and more 
compact as we descend; until at length, when a depth 
of forty feet or so has been reached, for some of the Irish 
bogs attain as much, we find a compact substance 
charged with bitumen, thus showing its affinity with 
coal. By these means a supply of valuable fuel is 
provided for many who would be otherwise very desti- 
tute of this necessary of life. 

Of late years much has been said, and many discus- 
sions held even in Parliament, regarding the wonderful 
properties and valuable constituents of peat, which it 
is said would afford, by various processes, almost every 
domestic comfort. While we fear there may be some 
exaggeration on this subject, we see no reason why 
much direct benefit may not be derived from a mate- 
rial so widely diffused in many districts that lack the 
production of more genial and more favoured climes, 
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and thus a boon of no ordinary kind conferred on the 
poverty-stricken sons of the soil. Our limits will not 
allow us to enter on the important and much debated 
question of these wastes of bog, referring such of our 
readers as wish to investigate the subject to the works 
of Rennie and more recent writers on the subject. 
One thing is certain, that the climate would be to a 
great extent improved by the drainage of moss lands, 
which would thus in time be rendered arable; and, if 
all the valuable commodities we have mentioned above 
could not be directly obtained, we are equally certain 
that in another way, if not so direct, it would yield 
all these and more to the enterprising landlord and 
industrious tenant, if they set about reclaiming the 
bleak bogs and moorlands, at present solely abandoned 
to crops of mosses, rushes, and noxious weeds. Nor 
need we fear that a sufficiency would be left to supply 
an ample quantity of fuel for those at present depen- 
dent on it, as it could be proved that a tenth part of the 
bulk at present existing in our peat-stores would be 
more than was requisite for many generations, even 
with a vastly increased consumption. 


Having thus briefly replied to the eui bono 
objector, let us call attention to the individual 
objects as worthy of remark for the beauty of 
their form and structure, and for the interesting 
nature of their organs of re-production. 

The localities which these little plants affect 
have a peculiar interest, inasmuch as they are 
those identical spots in which ordinary observers 
would doubt the growth of any thing. Some 
species prefer clay, some peat, some sandstone 
rocks, others the bark of trees, while others again 
are only found in water. On this subject, Messrs. 
Hooker and Taylor, in their “ Muscologia 
Britannica” (of which Mr. Wilson’s “ Bryologia 
Britannica” is a new edition upon a different 
plan of arrangement) remark—*“One curious 
little plant is found only on the perpendicular 
faces of the pure white chalk-pits that abound 
so much in Kent and Sussex. Some are cun- 
fined to granite, some to calcareous rocks ; one 
species, Funaria hygrometrica, a moss that 
grows in all parts of the world, is almost sure 
to spring up where any thing has been burned 
upon the ground, and particularly where char- 
coal has been made, whence its French name, 
La Charbonniére. Some are never found but 
upon the dung of animals, of oxen, and parti- 
cularly of foxes ; this is the case with most of 
the species of Splachnum. One of these, S.angus- 
tatum, which is commonly met with upon dung, 
we once saw growing vigorously upon the foot 
of an old stocking near the summit of Ingle- 
borough, Yorkshire ; the same species was found 
by a friend of ours covering the half-decayed 
hat of a traveller who had perished on the 
mountain of St. Bernard, in Switzerland ; and 
the same, if we mistake not, was discovered by 
Captain Parry in Melville Island, vegetating 
in the bleached skull of a musk ox.” 

According to Dr. Carpenter, Melville Island 
is one of the most northerly points at which 
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any plants have been observed, and there 
mosses form about one-fourth of the whole 
vegetation. This habit of growing in bleak, 
cold, exposed situations renders them favourites 
with all true lovers of plants ; because, owing 
to these and allied plants (fungi, lichens, 
&e.,) affecting similar localities, there is no 
place where the botanist cannot find some ob- 
ject to engage his attention, and to satisfy his 
yearning for a better knowledge of the vegetable 
kingdom, 

It istrue that mosses aresmall,and require close 
inspection ; but then no pleasure has ever been 
thoroughly enjoyed without some trouble being 
taken to obtain it. And in this case a common 
pocket-lens (a Stanhope or a Codrington), with 
the assistance of Mr. Stark’s little book, will 
enable any one to find out the names of most of 
our British species. The beginner will possibly 
experience a little difficulty at first in making 
out the description of the object he is examin- 
.ing ; but a very little practice will show him 
that this is attributable, not to any want of 
clearness in the book or glass, but more to his 
not knowing exactly what to look for, or where 
to find what he expects to see. This difficulty 
will quickly vanish, and he will forget the little 
trouble it has cost him, in his admiration of the 
elegant forms and curious arrangements of the 
little urn-shaped seed-vessels which mosses have 
when in fructification. “The interior of this 
-minute organ,” says an eminent naturalist, 
“contains a structure of great beauty ; and it 
is interesting to know, that it was by the con- 
templation of this that the heart of Mungo 
Park, the African traveller, was revived, when 
the difficulties by which he was surrounded had 
almost extinguished hope within him. The 
passage has been often quoted, but, it may be 
hoped, never without its use.” 

The most conspicuous part of a moss is this 
little seed-vessel or capsule, generally situated 
on the top of a slender stalk, which, like the 
capsule, is of a brownish colour, and contrasts 
prettily with the bright green of the leaves. 
Upon the form of this capsule and its appurte- 
nances depends the common arrangement of 
mosses. ‘The capsule opens by means of a lid 
at the top, and, when this is removed, the mouth 
of the vessel is found to be guarded by one or 
two rows of teeth, projecting like a ring of fringe 
from the edge. These teeth are highly suscep- 
tible of atmospheric changes, becoming very 
crisp and firm in dry weather, and quite lax 

. and flabby in rainy weather ; they thus regulate 
the dispersion of the seeds contained in the 
. capsule according to the state of the atmosphere, 
opening and allowing them to fall out when the 
weather is suitable, and closing up the mouth 
-of the capsule at other times. There is a singu- 
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lar regularity connected with the number of 
teeth round the mouth of the capsule. There 
are never less than four teeth; if there are 
more than four, there must be twice that num- 
ber, or else twice that ; in short, the number of 
teeth in the ring (or in each ring, for there may 
be two, one within the other) is always four, 
eight, sixteen, thirty-two, or sixty-four. No 
moss exists with any intermediate number of 
teeth, and, if the beginner should think he has 
found one with a less number than any of these, 
a little further inspection will enable him to 
see where the missing teeth ought to have been, 
and doubtless have been. These teeth again 
are sometimes richly coloured, as in the Purple 
Fork-moss, where they are red, and connected 
in pairs by cross pieces ; this is a very common 
species, occurring on banks and walls, which it 
ornaments with its patches of bright green 
foliage and red fruit-stalks. Another very com- 
mon moss upon old walls is the Screw-moss, the 
teeth of which project and are twisted into a 
point, as if some one had done it with the finger 
and thumb. 

At an early stage of the growth of the cap- 
sule it has a pointe.l cover, like an extinguisher, 
which nearly or quite envelopes it ; as the plant 
grows, this often fulls off and is blown away, 
nevertheless it should always be sought for, as 
its form is very useful in determining the name 
of the species. 

By attention to the forms of these parts and 
of the leaves, the name of a moss may be de- 
termined from Mr. Stark’s book, which pur- 
posely abstains from treating of the microscopic 
structure, or of those parts which require deep 
study and much attentive consideration. His 
descriptions are short and distinct ; the mean- 
ing of the classical names is given, also the 
places where the species may be found, and the 
season of the year when they are in fruit. The 
plates are executed by Mr. Fitch, the well- 
known botanical artist, and are amongst the best 
productions of his pencil. The species selected 
for illustration are nicely coloured, and give 
a clear idea of the principal genera, the parts 
to which particular attention is directed being 
magnified. There is a glossary explanatory of 
all technical words used in the book, and a good 
index. In short, the work is creditably exe- 
cuted in every way, and well calculated to in- 
duce young people to collect and study those 
pretty little plants. y 

The larger work, by Mr. Wilson, is an ela- 
borate monograph of all our British mosses, 
numbering nearly 450 descriptions; it is, con- 
sequently, more suited to the student who has 
made some little progress in the science. The 
plan of arrangement adopted in it is different 
from that in Mr. Stark’s book:—in the latter 
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it depends mainly on the form of only one por- 
tion of a moss, viz., the capsule; in the former, 
all the parts of the plant are taken into con- 
sideration, the most microscopic as well as the 
most conspicuous. ‘The result is, as might be 
expected, that Mr. Wilson’s arrangement is 
much more natural and scientific, while Mr. 
Stark’s is purely artificial and far more easily 
comprehended. The latter is, therefore, the 
arrangement with which persons should begin 
the study of mosses ; and, when they have made 
themselves acquainted with the similarities and 
difference in species, as described in the smaller 
book, they will then be prepared to take up 
Mr. Wilson's work, and, with the help of a good 
microscope and plenty of patience, to under- 
stand the principle upon which he classifies and 
arranges his little favourites. The student will 
find his patience put to the test in many ways 
if he determine to go at all deeply into the 
subject. He will want to examine a plant at 
different seasons of the year, and may have to 
wait several years before his leisure will admit 
of his visiting its locality at the right time. 
When, at last, he has found it in the desired 
stage of growth, and has safely deposited it in 
his tin box, he finds on his return home that 
he has unwittingly put in a snail or a slug also, 
which, of course, has eaten off the very part he 
wanted ; these, and a hundred suchlike nui- 
sances, will try his temper and check his ardour ; 
but, if he be a true naturalist, they will only 
stimulate him to persevere the more determin- 
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edly towards the accomplishment of the task 
he has set himself. 

The engravings are very numerous, and 
beautifully executed ; they consist chiefly of 
magnified views of the microscopic parts, and 
evidence an immense amount of care and labour 
in their details. More than half the British 
species are figured ; consequently the dissection 
and drawings alone must have occupied some 
months, if not years, in their execution. We can- 
not suggest a better mode of gaining an insight 
into the minute anatomy of a moss than the 
proving, by actual dissection and examination, 
the correctness of any one of these plates; and to 
this end we recommend an attentive perusal of 
Dr. Schacht’s work, “The Microscope in Vege- 
table Physiology,” wherein the different modes 
of investigating the minute anatomy of plants 
are fully described, as also the tools which are 
most convenient for such examinations, and the 
method of using them. , 

The descriptions in the “Bryologia Britan- 
nica” are exceedingly full, containing also com- 
parisons with similar species, and notices of the 
particular points of distinction. The synonomy 
is likewise very complete; there are some ex- 
cellent synoptical and analytical tables, and 
very copious indices. 

In conclusion we may briefly say, that Mr. 
Wilson's valuable work is indispensable to say 
Englishman who wishes to become a scientific 
muscologist—while Mr. Stark’s is the best ele- 
mentary work upon the subject in our language. 





It is never too Late to Mend. A Matter-of-fact Romance. By Cuartes Reape, author of “ Christie 


Johnstone,” “ Peg Woflington,” &c. 


Strance mixture of strength and weakness, 
earnestness and trifling, moral grandeur and 
something like honest twaddle—sunshine and 
farthing-candle! We doubt whether the story 
of this matter-of-fact romance is worth the 
telling by us. Besides, it is never fair to fore- 
stall the libraries, and deprive the reader of his 
due enjoyment by a skeleton-version of plots. 
Talking of skeletons, we are reminded of the 
fact, that the style of Mr. Reade is eminently 
sketchy—that there is an absence of flesh and 
blood, if not of sinew, in his narrative: some- 
how, we usually seem to see only the outside of 
things, or at least to get only a kind of lateral 
aspect of them. Or is it simply that this author 
is lacking in the descriptive faculty !—that 
power wherein Dickens excels all his contem- 
poraries, but which Mr. James also possesses, 
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and in his happier books exhibits in an eminent 
degree. At the beginning of the tale we have 
some rural pictures which did not over-interest 
us. The attempts at jokes seemed rather unne- 
cessary. Take an instance. “He took the 
cigar from his mouth, and, looking at it, said, 
‘I say, sir, seems to me the fire is uncommon 
near the chimbly.’” Would not this, on the 
fifth page, go very far towards making many 
people close the book? These opening pages 
are meant to be redolent of primroses and 
daisies, but were to us suggestive at the best 
of hay. There is a good deal of rather namby- 
pamby, bread-and-butter rural sentimentalism, 
slightly antiquated with a modicum of ultra- 
green fraicheur, which it is difficult to describe, 
and of which no single passages could give & 
correct idea. The consistent absence of com- 
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mas where they are most required, more affected 
than effective, is but a stagey trick unworthy a 
novelist. Then we have all the dramatis per- 
sone of an Adelphi or Surrey melodrama; a 
pair of rustic lovers, a dull curmudgeon of a 
father, a brute of a rival of course, a wealthy 
yeoman, a wonderful rich Jew, &c. All this is 
tedious enough, and scarcely prepares the reader 
for the good things to follow. But there is one 
scene naturally given, and characteristic. Mea- 
dows, the bad man, being dispirited by his want 
of success with the heroine, sends for his old 
mother to comfort him. (We shall take the 
liberty to punctuate ourselves.) 


Old Mrs. Meadows sat in her doorway, reading a 
theological work called Believers’ Buttons. She took 
the note, looked at it. ‘* Why, this is from John, I 
think; what can he have to say to me?” She put on 
her spectacles again, which she had taken off on the 
messenger first accosting her, and she deliberately 
opened, smoothed, and read the note. It ran thus :— 
“Mother, I am lonely; come over and stay a while 
with me, if you please. Your dutiful son, John Mea- 
dows.” “Here, Hannah !,” cried the old woman toa 
neighbour's daughter that was nearly always with her. 
Hannah, a comely girl of fourteen, came running in. 
“ Here’s John wants me to go over to his house; get 
me the pen and ink, girl, out of the cupboard, and I'll 
write him a word or two any way. Is there any thing 
amiss?” said she quickly to the man. “ He came in 
with the black mare all in a lather just after dinner, 
and he hasn’t spoken to a soul since, that’s all I know, 
missus. I think something has put him out, and he 
isn’t soon put out—you know, he isn’t.” Hannah left 
the room, after placing the paper as she was bid. 
“You will all be put out that trust to an arm of flesh; 
all of ye, master or man, Dick Messenger,” said the 
disciple of John Wesley, somewhat grimly. “ Ay, and 
be put out of the kingdom of heaven, too, if ye don’t 
take heed.” “Is that the news I’m to take back to 
Farnborough, missus?” said Messenger, with quiet, 
rustic irony. “No; I'll write to him.” The old woman 
wrote a few lines, reminding Meadows that the pursuit 
of earthly objects could never bring 4! steady comfort, 
and telling him that she should be lost in his great 
house—that it would seem quite strange to her to go 
into the town after so many years’ quiet ; but that, if he 
was minded to come out and see her, she would be glad 
to give him her advice, if he was in a better frame for 
listening to it than the last time she offered it to him, 
and that was two years come Martinmas. Then the 
old woman paused, next she reflected, and afterwards 
dried her unfinished letter. And as she began slowly 
to fold it up and put it in her pocket, “ Hannah!” cried 
she, thoughtfully. Hannah appeared in the doorway. 
“TI dare say you may fetch my cloak and bonnet. Why, 
if the wench hasn’t got them on her arm! What, you 
made up your mind that I should go, then?” “ That I 
did,” replied Hannah; “ your warm shawl is in the cart, 
Mrs. Meadows.” “Oh! you did—-did you? Young folks 
are apt to be sure and certain. I was in two minds 
about it, so I don’t see how the child could be sure,” 
said she, dividing her remark between vacancy and the 
person addressed; a grammatical privilege of old age. 
“Oh! but I was sure, for that matter,” replied Hannah, 
firmly. “And what made the little wench so sure, I 


wonder?” said the old woman, now in her black bonnet 
and scarlet cloak. “‘ Why, la!” says Hannah ; “ because 
it’s your son, ma’am—and you're his mother, Dame 
Meadows.”—(Vol. L, page 81-3.) 
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This is Dutch painting ; but it is to the life, 
We shall not follow the fortunes of the tale, 
After these rural scenes comes a far more valu- 
able section, fully equalling any thing in Unele 
Tom for intensity of interest; exceeding it, 
we think, in horror, and also, perhaps, in Chris- 
tian beauty and nobility of sentiment. This 
may seem so to us ; because the religion is more 
English than American. We are taken to a 
county jail of the worst kind, where the separate - 
system is carried out with inhuman barbarity 
under a brute of a governor, and addlepated 
and equally severe magistrates. We imagine 
Birmingham may have been in the writer's 
mind. All must remember the fearful reve- 
lations of prison-tortures there not long ago. 
Mr. Reade wishes to lead us to believe that 
such horrors are not unfrequent now, and that 
our whole prison-system is very defective. The 
chaplain of the jail, a weak man, protests feebly ; 
and, failing to gain a hearing, resigns. His suc- 
cessor, Mr. Eden, a genuine Christian hero and 
true descendant of the apostles, enters into a 
duel with all the powers of darkness banded 
against these unfortunate creatures, and the 
description of this duel is painfully exciting. 
Many scenes might be called heart-rending 
without exaggeration, particularly when re- 
garded as simple re-productions of appalling 
facts. All the horrors of the Inquisition seem 
revived in modern England. The account of 
Mr. Eden’s sermon in the prison is very fine ; 
but perhaps the most affecting scene is that 
recorded from page 262 to 271, Vol. L, when 
the chaplain comes to the door of the black 
hole at night, and breathes words of sympathy 
to the wretched prisoner Robinsun, about to com- 
mit suicide to avoid insanity. But, to appreciate 
this masterly dialogue, one must fully understand 
the position, and have studied all the antecedents 
—.g., the peculiar character of Robinson, the idle 
exertions of the chaplain in the past, the tortures 
of the wretch in his dungeon, depicted only too 
vividly, &c. Without all this, a mere trans- 
cript of the passage—and it is very lo 
would fail to give any notion of the effect it 
produces on the reader’s mind. Not that Mr. 
Eden does any more than his duty, or more 
than thousands, it is to be hoped, would do, as 
far as their intellectual gifts would allow them. 
The account of his dealings with the various 
souls committed to his charge might, however, 
give many a valuable hint to pastors. The 
excess of sympathy of the good man very nearly 
proves the bane of all his efforts. But we do 
not wish to spoil the reader’s pleasure, and so 
shall break off here. Let him learn for himself 
whether villanous routine or Christian philan- 
thropy conquers in this almost superhuman 
strife, . 
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The Australian scenes which follow, suggest 
to us the question how far a novelist should 
introduce descriptions of a country he has never 
visited. The value of fiction is in proportion 
to its approximation to truth ; and we appre- 
hend the worth of a novel is seriously impaired 
by the introduction of descriptive passages ut- 
terly at variance with truth. What should we 
say of an artist who, never out of London, 
yet painted and exhibited “views in Switzer- 
land?” Not one whit more ridiculous is 
Mr. Reade’s attempting to describe a country 
he has never seen, and the characteristics of 
which he knows nothing about. All his in- 
formation on Australia, obtained at second- 
hand from indifferent authorities, is coloured 
for stage effect. He starts first with a silly 
blunder, making his ship experience a gale 
of wind off “the banks of Newfoundland ;” so 
that, for the moment, we were led to believe 
that George was emigrating to Canada, till, at 
the end of a page or two, we find him safely 
moored in Port Jackson, where, he tells us, the 
land glistened like “a thousand emeralds.” The 
good Sydney folks would be glad to see an 
approach to any thing of an emerald colour 
at the period given for George's arrival 
in the burning heat of their December. Mr. 
Reade has quite forgotten the sandhills which 
surround Sydney. Now, let us mark how 
George gets on. He starts with Mr. Winchester 
for “a run” about a hundred miles from Sydney. 
In the first place, it has not been an easy thing 
for thirty years past to get a run within a 
hundred miles of Sydney, as all the available 
land has been purchased many years since ; 
and to let a “ griffin” get hold of a run within 
a hundred miles of Sydney, when we know that 
every fresh comer thinks himself in surpassing 
luck if he can obtain a run any where within 
one thousand miles of Sydney, is at least highly 
improbable, but for the sake of fiction we will 
assume that it was so. It is somewhere about 
Bathurst, according to the address given to 
Robinson, page 235. George Fielding is ulti- 
mately set up by Mr. Winchester eight miles 
from his station, in the county of Bathurst ; 
and now comes a curious—a very curious coin- 
cidence. Bathurst lies directly inland—George 
hears of a small settler who wishes to sell his 
sheep. The settler’s station is “fifty miles off, 
near the coast.” Now, George was somewhere 
near Bathurst, one hundred miles in the inte- 
rior ; therefore, how he should by walking fifty 
miles reach the coast does not satisfactorily 
appear. Nevertheless, we are told (page 170, 


Vol. II.) that George, by walking fifty miles, 
did come down to the coast, where he found 
several salt-water lakes, and sporting blacks 
amusing themselves with canoes upon their 
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waters! Would Mr. Reade be kind enough, 
in his next edition, to be a little more explicit 
about this locality? We have a strong personal 
recollection of the country any where one 
hundred miles round Sydney, and we do not 
remember any blacks in the neighbourhood 
who possess canoes, nor any place where the sea 
comes forty miles inland. Mr. Reade appears 
to have been conscious of some improbability 
here, for he writes :— 


In this place the sea comes several miles inland, 
not in one sheet but in a series of salt-water lakes very 


pretty. 

(The punctuation is his own.) 

But then the dramatic sketch which follows 
is so irresistibly ludicrous and improbable. 
One of the black fellows, while paddling in his 
canoe, sniffs up a mosquito, sneezes, and cap- 
sizes the canoe with the motion. In an instant 
—let us remember that it is a “ salt-water lake 
very pretty,” that we are on—a shark appears, 
dashes after blackie, blackie dives under shark, 
shark dives under blackie and turns to bite, 
George throws a stone and misses shark, shark 
dives after blackie, blackie dives and rises, and 
shark, with treble rows of teeth and white belly, 
just about to swallow blackie, is hit on the nose 
with a big stone by George and killed. George 
saves blackie, and blackie is ever after a faithful 
friend. This is all given with great graphic 
power, from the first moment when “the hor- 
rible suspicion flashed across” George to the 
last, when he pulled blackie by the scruff of 
the neck out on the bank. But in a lake—a 
small salt-water lake—a water-hole, in fact— 
how comes a shark there? Is there a salt-water 
lake forty miles from the sea any where between 
Sydney and Bathurst, upon which the coast 
blacks disport themselves in canoes, and catch 
six-feet sharks for their supper? What can 
Mr. Reade be thinking of to force such fables 
upon us? But we have not yet done with Mr. 
Reade. Our readers will remember the locality. 
It is important ; for a laughable proof of Mr. 
Reade’s ignorance is to come. The county 
Bathurst, of which Fielding was within fifty- 
eight miles, lies some hundred miles to the 
north-west of Sydney ; therefore this affair of 
blackie and the shark occurring within fifty 
miles of Bathurst the county, or Bathurst the 
town, could not have taken place very much to 
the southward of Sydney ; and yet, will it be 
believed, Mr. Reade, at page 203, deliberately 
states the whole event to have occurred at 
Twofold Bay! Twofold Bay !—an impracticable 
spot to reach across country, two hundred and 
forty miles to the south-west of Sydney! Verily, 
George Fielding must have had seven-leagued 
boots on the day he walked to that farmer “he 
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had heard was selling off his sheep about fifty 
miles near the coast !” 

His Australian scenes are full of these ridi- 
culous blunders. For instance, he puts George 
in Bathurst, and tells us, page 168, that on 
every side of him were “ nomades, shepherd- 
kings, fellows with a thousand head of horned 
cattle, and sheep like white pebbles by the sea ;” 
yet, at page 179, he displays such an utter want 
of knowledge of Australian life as to tell us that 
a party of blacks drove off George’s cattle. Has 
Mr. Reade of late years ever heard of any 
cattle-stealing, within five hundred miles of 
Sydney, except the reverse of wholesale by white 
rogues? He must look far beyond Moreton 
Bay in the north for these native cattle- 
stealers. Such a thing as a party of blacks 
driving cattle or sheep off a run, except on the 
extreme boundaries, one thousand miles out on 
the unsettled districts, is unknown in New 
South Wales. Another ridiculous blunder he 
makes ; the blacks who steal the cattle are of 
the same tribe as Jacky, Now, Jacky belonged 
to the coast tribes—a wretched race who live 
distinct from all other tribes entirely, on the 
coast side of the dividing range of mountains, 
and are never known to venture in the interior 
to steal cattle. Then, again, another palpable 
absurdity for the sake of effect ; he makes Jacky 
kill Abner with impunity. When was an 
English shepherd, within,the last thirty years, 
killed with impunity by a black fellow within 
a hundred miles of Sydney? Mr. Reade has 
forgotten the native pulice. The whole book, 
or at least that portion of it relating to New 
South Wales, is full of similar errors. We would 
undertake to point out fifty statements in asmany 
pages, all errors, which any man used to the Aus- 
tralian life, or with any knowledge of thecountry, 
would unhesitatingly set down as grossly incor- 
rect. Mr. Reade has adopted all the old women’s 
stories afloat. Where he could have obtained 
his information it is impossible to say. We 
have the old familiar “ yarns” about wooden 
pears, and cherries growing with their stones 
outside, and birds which don’t sing, and flowers 
which don’t smell, and rivers which run inland, 
and trees which shed their bark and not their 
leaves, and such a mixture of little truth and a 
vast amount of falsehood, that we are surprised 
Mr. Reade should have adopted it, without first 
making himself better acquainted with his 
subject. As for the descriptions of the gold 
diggings, they are as full of error as of exagge- 
ration. There is, however, one charming little 


bit of nature given with true pvetic power. A 
party of rough Australian diggers have gone 
some distance on a Sunday to hear an English 
lark sing :— 

Like most singers, he kept them waiting a bit. But 
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at last, just at noon, when the mistress of the house had 
warranted him to sing, the little feathered exile began, 
as it were, to tune his pipes. The savage men gathered 
round the cage that moment, and, amidst a dead still- 
ness, the bird uttered some very uncertain chirps; but 
after.a while he seemed to revive his memories, and 
call his ancient cadences back to him one by one, and 
string them “ sotto voce.” And then the same sun that 
had warmed his little heart at home, came glowing 
down on him here, and he gave music back for it more 
and more; till at last, amidst breathless silence and 
glistening eyes of the rough diggers hanging on his 
voice, out burst in that distant land his English song. 
It swelled his little throat, and gushed from him with 
thrilling force and plenty; and every time he checked 
his song to think of its theme, the green meadows, the 
quiet stealing streams, the clover he first soared from, 
and the spring he sang so well, a loud sigh from many 
a rough bosom, many a wild and wicked heart, told 
how tight the listeners had held their breath to hear 
him: and when he swelled with song again, and poured 
with ali his soul, the green meadows, the quiet brooks, 
the leafy clover, and the English spring, the rugged 
mouths opened and so stayed, and the shaggy lips 
trembled, and more than one drop trickled from fierce 
unbridled breasts, down bronzed and rugged cheeks. 
Dulce domum! And these shaggy men, full of oaths, 
and strife, and cupidity, had once been curly-headed 
boys, and some had strolled about the English fields 
with little sisters and little brothers, and seen the lark 
rise, and heard him sing this very song. The little 
playmates lay in the churchyard, and they were full 
of oaths, and drink, and lusts, and remorses; but no 
note was changed in this minstrel’s song. And so, 
for a moment or two, years of vice rolled away like a 
dark cloud from the memory, and the past shone outin 
the song-shine ; they came back, bright as the immortal 
notes that lighted them, those faded pictures and those 
flected days; the cottage, the old mother’s tears when 
he left her without one grain of sorrow; the village 
church and its simple chimes, ding dong bell, ding dong 
bell, ding dong bell; the clover field hard by, in which 
he lay and gambolled while the lark praised God over- 
head; the chubby playmates that never grew to be 
wicked: the sweet, sweet hours of youth, and inno- 
cence, and home, 


Here is no effort, no straining after effect ; 
all is pathos and melody. It reminds us of 
some sweet lines of Browning’s “ Home 
Thoughts from Italy :”"— 

That’s the wise thrush! He sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture! 


Apropos of poetry, Mr Reade holds a theory 
we must utterly dissent from. He seems to 
think lightly of all the poets of the day, not ex- 
cepting even the laureate, though his chief 
wrath is reserved—and when he does abuse he 
never minces matters—for the transcendental 
geutlemen ; but he not only holds what may be 
freely granted, that, rightly apprehended, this 
is a poetical age, and has at least all the elements 
for poetry within it ; how, indeed, should this 
not be so, since thousands of immortal souls are 
hourly being born and passing? But he further 
seems to imagine—nay, declares—that it is the 
singer’s special duty to celebrate the great 
public-events of the age, the discovery of gold~ 
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mines in Australia, the wonders of steam, &c. 
He talks in a kind of frenzy, almost worthy of 
the men he reprobates, of THE poem of the 
nineteenth century, which is to catch the last- 
ing features of “the Titan events,” &c. Bosh, 
fustian, nonsense, Mr. Reade—to turn your 
own arms upon yourself! When did great 
poets ever do this kind of work? Did Homer? 
Did Milton? Did Shakspeare? Did Goethe? 
Did any body but Camoens, perhaps, and he 
only after a fashion? Was not the Napoleon 
era a wonderful era? Yet did it find a bard? 
No! Poetry deals with individuals, not with 
masses—with the abstract, not the concrete— 
with the human soul, not with gold nuggets. 
It deals with passion, with beauty, with ten- 
derness, with hate and love. These are ever 
new. They are “not of an age, but for all 
time.” We may have poetry, indeed, concern- 
ing the present. The present may be repro- 
duced in prose and in verse, and that possibly 
by genius, but the moral aspects of the times 
will be the theme of inspiration ; and these will 
not be treated of in the gross but in detail—in 


individual instances, which alone have vivid 
interest for the heart of man. There is much 
idle talk of this kind afloat in magazines and 
rhymes, and it engenders a craving for sume- 
thing unreal and impossible; something which, 
if produced, would be either dull or a monstro- 
sity, or both. Let Mr. Reade take advice, 
Nobody wants his threatened poem on Gold, 
Prose writing may be discursive and minute, as 
he suggests that the poem of the age should be, 
From poetry we expect the essence of things; 
the touch which makes the whole world kin. 

To resume; The moral of this book is ex- 
pressed in the title, a very awkward title but a 
good moral—“ It is never too late to mend.” 
We, too, are of opinion, and on this point we 
speak with some experience, that the most 
hardened offenders are to be won by kindness, 
Finally, despite some needless details, not of 
description but of narrative and talk, some 
greatness of abuse, some saltless pleasantries, 
and an amazing display of ignorance of Austra- 
lian life, we say to all—read Charles Reade’s 
matter-of-fact romance ! 





The Treatment of the Insane without Mechanical Restraints, By Joun Conotty, M.D. 


Insanity is a subject in which so few of us are 
uninterested, that a work from a physician of 
acknowledged eminence, and of extensive ex- 
perience in the management and cure of lunatics, 
is certain to be read with attention. Moreover, 
this is a book for all readers ; and for this reason, 
that though it expounds a system of care and 
cure based upon humanity and eminently suc- 
cessful, yet that system is nevertheless so opposed 
by prejudice and interest, that, unless it be sus- 
tained by the popular will, it is not unlikely to 
be overthrown. 

For the book itself, it will be found the most 
agreeable reading, void of technicalities, clear, 
concise, and full of interest, Any work upon in- 
sanity or insane people, not full of horrors, nor 
illustrated by plates of poor raving wretches 
chained to the wall of their cells, or helpless 
idiots in strait waistcoats picking their clothes 
or sitting in sullen melancholy, and free from 
details which send us to bed with frightful 
nightmares for a fortnight, may be accepted as 
an agreeable proof, that either insanity is assum- 
ing a milder form, or that the system of treat- 
ment has undergone a radical change, It is the 
latter point thatwe have to do with at present. 

The progress of the age has exploded many 
social theories, to the credit of humanity and 


the honour of civilisation ; but one of the most 
important social revolutions of the last fifty 
years, is that by which care and kindness have 
been substituted for neglect and cruelty in the 
treatment of the insane. 

The principles of the two systems are diame- 
trically opposed—restraint and non-restraint. 
Under the first and old system every arrange- 
ment was made for security and control ; under 
the second, every arrangement is made for com- 
fort and cure. The result of the first is neglect 
and brutality ; of the second, constant superin- 
tendence and tender care. It is singular to 
note the progressive stages of the system of 
treatment adopted towards insane persons, For 
a long period, up to the middle ages, insanity 
was held to be incurable, and all lunatics to be 
dangerous. The question then was keenly 
debated, doctors disputed and differed, and the 
poor lunatics lingered out their lives in chains, 
the victims of a ridiculous theory. At length 
it was admitted that this terrible and myste- 
rious disease might be cured by “fear.” Horri- 
ble dungeons, chains, and brutal keepers, armed 
with whips and accompanied by savage dogs, 
kept and killed their wretched patients. In- 
genious tortures were put into force, till men at 
length became so habituated to severity, and 
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so hardened in crime, that the cruelties practised 
in lunatic asylums, public or private, rivalled 
the reputed horrors of the Inquisition’s secret 
chambers, This system, at present somewhat 
modified, continued in France down to the 
close of the last century, and in England for 
the first fifteen years of this. The “plant” of 
a lunatic asylum carried out upon these prin- 
ciples, was as curious as cruel. Hobbles for the 
legs, circular harness collars for the neck, dis- 
gusting cells without light or air, curiously 
contrived chains, throttling strait-waistcoats, 
with many ingenious fixtures, such as would 
upon trial exasperate a man into madness for 
life. Then, agaiv, floors were constructed with 
secret trapdvors, that fell down when pressed 
upon ; so that an unsuspecting patient, walking 
across the treacherous planks, dropped deep 
down into “a bath of surprise,” to be left halt- 
way between drowning and death. This sudden 
shock was considered peculiarly efficacious for 
melancholy madness. Other patients were 
chained in a well, and the water allowed to rise 
gradually, in order to terrify them with the 
prospect of immediate death, These were the 
“ordinary” violent maniacs. Others, again, 
possessing redundant energy, were fastened to 
the “safe and effectual” remedy, “thecirculating 
chair or swing,” and rotated at the rate of a hun- 
dred gyrations a minute. The effect of this 
terrible machine was to lower the pulse of the 
patient, and disturb the functions of nature to 
an alarming degree; but it was regarded as 
certain to quiet the unmanageable, and as 
adapted to induce the melancholy “to take an 
interest in the affairs of life.” Dr. Cox, one of 
the eminent men of his day, recommended its 
being used in “ hopeless” cases in the dark, with 
the addition of unusual noises and horrible 
smells, “so that every sense should be assailed.” 
Again, if a patient were noisy, a feather pillow 
was tied across his mouth, as an effective relief 
to an over-excited brain ; and, if prescribed a 
dose of physic and objected, was held down, and a 
“spouting boat,” something like a cattle drench, 
forced through his teeth, frequently taking them 
with it, and the medicine administered. But 
the German physicians devised some extremely 
Dantesque tortures. The patient, on his arrival 
at the asylum, was with “frightful clangour ” 
to cross a metal bridge over a moat, then sud- 
denly to be raised to the top of a tower, and as 
quickly let down to the bottom of a dark and 
subterranean cavern. They thought, also, that 
if he could be made to alight among snakes and 
serpents, it would be more adapted to effect a 
cure, 

Such were a few of the refined and cruel 
tortures devised for the cure of our insane 
grandfathers and grandmothers. If it were not 
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that the system is one so utterly opposed to 
humanity and common sense, it would be 
diverting to notice the gravity with which the 
eminent medical men of those days, no doubt 
otherwise humane and respectable members of 
society, propounded theories and devised tortures 
for the cure of their insane brethren. Dr. 
Cullen, a great authority, was strong upon the 
point of corporal punishment, and maintained 
when it was disputed, with an obstinate per- 
sistence worthy of a slave-owner, that giving a 
melancholy madman four dozen on his naked 
person, was the most effective means for ren- 
dering him rational. But flogging was not a 
new torture; it was traditional custom, and 
tradition had some influence in those days. 
Rosalind, for instance, in As You Like Jt, says, 
“ Love is merely madness, and I'll tell you, de- 
serves as well a dark house and a whip as 
madmen do.” 

But all their punishments were not adapted 
with the view of cure through physical pain ; 
for we find Dr. Cox, another eminent authority 
and highly respectable man, agreeably varying 
the system for “melancholy maduess,” by the 
recommendation of perpetual drunkenness for 
days together, with the view of creating through 
the artificial a real cheerfulness of disposition, 
which he believed sobriety and a headache 
would not affect. In this system of cure by 
fear, there was little distinction of treatment 
in any part of Europe. Cruelty and restraint 
were universally adopted. In France the pa- 
tients were divided into tvro classes, the curable 
and the incurable. The treatment, however, 
was indiscriminate ; they were all fastened to 
their beds. Yet perhaps the incurables were 
subjected to the most frightful cruelties. 

These were lodged at the Bicétre and the Salpétriére ; 
and, in both places, in cells either attached on one side 
to higher terraces, or formed below the level of the 
surrounding earth; and in both cases damp and 
dreadful. These cells (at the Bicétre) were only six 
feet square. Air and light were admitted by the door 
alone. Food was introduced through a sort of wicket. 
The only furniture consisted of narrow planks fastened 
into the moist walls, and covered with straw. At the 
Salpétriére, where the cells were below the surface, 
and level with the drains, large rats found their way 
into them, often attacked and severely wounded the 
soheney lunatics, and sometimes occasioned their 

ye all this existed after the luxurious age of the 
14th and 15th Louis; when arts and arms, science, 
letters, and polished manners, made France the boast 
and the model of Europe 

Of the two large asylums of Paris, the Bicétre (for. 
men) was still the worst. In an Eloge of the famous 
Pinel, Dr. Pariset paints its character with his usual 
eloquence. The insane, the vicious, and the criminal, 
were mingled together, and treated alike. Wretched 
beings, covered with dirt, were seen crouched down in 
the narrow, cold, and damp cells; where scarcely air 
or light found way, and where there was neither table 
nor chair nor bench to sit upon, but only a bed of 
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straw, very rarely renewed. The attendants on these 
unhappy lunatics were malefactors, selected, not for 
any of the gentler virtues, from the prison, The 
patients were loaded with chains, and defenceless 
against the brutality of their keepers; and the building 
resounded, day and night, with cries and yells, and the 
clanking of chains and fetters. We cannot wonder 
that the keepers were sometimes murdered: that the 
maniac, more maddened by pain and insult, often 
learned to dissemble his revenge, and waited to effect it. 


In England, besides gyrating machines, &c., 
a convenient ehair, called a “ coercion chair,” was 
specially invented for paralytic or troublesome 
patients. This was simply a chair frame with- 
outa seat. Tied down to this, the poor wretches, 
unloosed from their bed of straw, were set in a 
row for the day, first being mopped down by 
way of washing, and left todry. Their feeding 
was of course much in the same style as their 
washing, and the result is soon told. From 
desperation the patient sank into sullenness, im- 
becility, and death. Another remarkable Eng- 
lish custom was, at every period of the moon's 
change, to tie up and severely flog those’patients 
who were supposed to be afflicted by lunar in- 
fluences. To turn from these horrors which, if 
any thing could add to the calamity of madness, 
was the best adapted for that end, we come to 
the period of reform ; fetters and cruelty were 
at last to give way to freedom and care. 

The most horrible place at this period, 1790, 
in England, was the Old York Asylum. It 
was not exposed fully for many years afterwards ; 
but to the cruelties practised therein, 1791, the 
first reform in the treatment of the insane in 
England owes its origin. A female patient 
belonging to the Society of Friends was placed in 
this asylum. Her acquaintances, being refused 
admission, suspected ill-treatment, and were con- 
firmed in their suspicion by her sudden death. 
The Society of Friends took the matter up, and 
practically set to work to prevent a repetition 
of so painful a circumstance. 

They built an aslyum of their own, in which 
the principle of kindness and sympathy was 
substituted for “severity and stripes.” Although 
mechanical coercion was not wholly abolished, 
yet an impetus was given to the movement. 
From 1792 to 1839, the abuses of lunatic 
asylums were more or less discussed. Physi- 
cians of eminence turned their attention to the 
question, till at length, in 1839, when mechani- 
cal coercion was abolished in a few leading 
asylums, the gross abuses at once ceased, 
deaths were less frequent and cure more 
certain. The non-coercion system was further 


tried, till at length Dr. Conolly at Hanwell fully 
established this great principle, that non-restraint, 
combined with a constant and kindly superin- 
tendence, and a cheerful mode of life, is the 
right means by which insanity may be cured, 
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and that every other system is cruel and in- 
human, the certain precursor of every abuse and 
enormity which either aggravates the malady 
or kills the patient. To shew the extent to 
which personal restraint, as late as 1815, was 
carried in England, we will quote an extract 
from the report on Bethlem Hospital in that 
year :— 

In the women’s galleries in Bethlem they found in 
one of the side rooms “ about ten patients, each chained 
by one arm or leg to the wall; the chain allowing 
them merely to stand up by the bench or form fixed 
to the wall, or to sit down on it.” For a dress, each 
had only a sort of blanket-gown, made like a dressing- 
gown, but with nothing to fasten it round the body. 
The feet were without shoes or stockings. Some of 
these patients were lost in imbecility, dirty, and offen- 
sive; associated with them were others capable of 
coherent conversation, and sensible and accomplished. 
Many women were locked up in their cells, chained, 
without clothing, and with only one blanket for a 
covering. In the men’s wing, six patients in the side 
room were chained close to the wall, five were handcuffed, 
and one was locked to the wall by the right arm, as 
well as by the right leg. Except the blanket-gown, 
these men had no clothing; the room had the appear- 
ance of a dog-kennel. Chains were universally sub- 
stituted for the strait-waistcoat. Those who were not 
cleanly, and all who were disinclined to get up, were 
allowed to lie in bed; in what state may be imagined. 
In one cell they found a patient, a representation of 
whose condition is preserved in a plate published in 
Esquirol’s work, not mach to the honour of our English 
treatment. This patient’s name was Norris. He had 
been a powerful and violent man. Having on one 
occasion resented what he considered some improper 
treatment by his keeper; he was fastened by a long 
chain, which was ingeniously passed through a wall 
into the next room, where the victorious keeper, out of 
the patient's reach, could drag the unfortunate man 
close to the wall whenever he pleased. To prevent 
this sort of outrage, poor Norris muffled the chain with 
straw; but the savage inclinations of the keeper were 
either checked by no superintending eye, or the officers 
of the asylum partook of his cruelty and his fears; for 
now a new and refined torture for the patient was 
invented, in the shape of an ingenious apparatus of. 
iron. “A stout iron ring was riveted round his neck, 
from which a short chain passed to a ring made to slide 
upwards or downwards on an upright massive iron bar, 
more than six feet high, inserted into the wall. Round 
his body a strong iron bar, about two inches wide, was 
riveted: on each side of the bar was acircular proiection 
which, being fastened to, and enclosing each oi his 
arms, pinioned them close to his sides.” 

The effect of this apparatus was, that the patient 
could indeed raise himself up so as to stand against 
the wall, but could not stir one foot from it, could 
not walk one step, and could not even lie down, except 
on his back; and in this thraldom he had lived for 
twelve years. During much of that time he is reported 
to have been rational in his conversation. But for 
him, in all those twelve years, there had been no 
variety of any kind, no refreshing change, no relief; 
no fresh air; no exercise; no sight of fields or gar- 
dens, or earth, or heaven. Each miserable day was 
like another, and each night. At length release came, 
which he only lived about a year to enjoy. 


The worst evil of this system is, that it 
insensibly leads to neglect in the case of the 
lunatics. Restraint does away with. the neces 
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sity of superintendence. The poor creatures 
are mopped of a morning or put under the 
pump, chained to the wall, secured to a coercion 
chair, or tied down to the bed. The patient is 
tied up, and attention may cease. And there 
is also another strong motive in favour of 
restraint and laziness—gain. The less care the 
more profit. And these two important points 
will account for the fact, that this old system of 
confinement and restraint is yet practised in 
England. Dv. Conolly assures us that, so late 
as 1844-46, the reports of the junacy commis- 
sioners. abound “in incontestable and curious 
evidence” that it is so. 


In some provincial licensed houses, the male and 
female patients were left at night in miserable out- 
houses, without attendants, and without available aid 
of any kind; without fire or any means of warmth, 
and without protection. There were no baths; and no 
medical treatment was resorted to. In some of the 
largest private asylums near London, the rooms are 
described as having been “crowded, wet, filthy, 
unventilated, and very offensive,” and the dormitories 
were lighted and aired by apertures without glass. 
Feeble patients were left without drink, or any decent 
attendance; a few potatoes being given to them now 
and then, in a wooden bowl. In a house at Fonthill, 
in Wiltshire, out of fourteen male patients, only one 
was without fetters or handcuffs, and only three were 
out of their sleeping-rooms. * * * * In 1844, 
the commissioners reported that in one of the private 
asylums visited by them, some of the rooms were 
almost dark; that in some rooms there were neither 
tables nor seats; that there was not a single change 
of linen, either for beds or person, in the whole 
house. Of course restraints were freely employed, 
and sometimes the restrained patients had no 
clothes on. In other private institutions, the violent 
and the tranquil, the cleanly and the uncleanly, 
were shut up together: all kinds of mechanical 
restraints were habitually used, and worn by many 
who were perfectly quiet. The rooms were dirty, and 
in some cases insufferably offensive ; and airing grounds 
or gardens there were none. 

As recently even as 1846, we find notices in the 
Commissioners’ Reports of the miserable diet allowed 
in ‘some of the licensed houses. From four and a half 
ounces of bread to six ounces, with skimmed milk, 
constituted the breakfast and supper; and what was 
called a meat and potatoe pie was the dinner; three 
days in the week, the proportion of meat being less 
than an ounce for each patient. On two other days 
the dinner was soup and suet-pudding, and on the 
remaining two days of the week, when the dinner was 
called a meat dinner, the quantity of meat allowed for 
each patient was only about one ounce and a half. 
Every thing in the houses corresponded with this 
parsimony. The passages were extremely cold; the 
day-rooms had very insufficient fires; one rug and a 
sheet formed the night covering of the cribs in which 
the patients slept; and the day-clothing was often 
ragged and dirty. 


How cruel and horrible are these details! 
But the tenth report, July 1856, states distinctly 
that private asylums still obstinately adhere to 
the old system. 


In one private asylum, close to a large manufac- 
turing town, the asylum containing thirty-four 
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patients, none of them paupers, the report states 
that five of the male patients are lodged in an out- 
building; that the bedding is insufficient, and the beds 
are hard and knotty; that four of the female patients, 
most probably accustomed to the decencies of comfort- 
able life, dine in a room without a table, and that 
whilst at their meals they are wholly unattended. In 
another private asylum, near one of our richest cities, 
an asylum containing thirty patients, none of them 
paupers, the premises are dilapidated, the furniture and 
the bedding deficient, the galleries and bedrooms very 
cold, the floor of the rooms wet and dirty, the water- 
closets without water, and the privies filthy. The state 
of this particular house seems to have been the subject 
of frequent animadversion, but improvement has not 
yet followed. In another private institution, near a 
fashionable watering-place, in which there are only 
three patients, one of them, a young lady, was found in 
the kitchen, tied down to a chair by a rope, her dress 
dirty, and her hands fastened to a leather belt. The 
same young lady was at night fastened to her bedstead 
by a strap. What was called seclusion was practised 
in this case by putting the patient in some small place 
near the stables, and without a window; where, also, 
she often slept at night. In another asylum, contain- 
ing twenty-four private patients, the commissioners 
found, in December, 1855, so many defects as to cause 
them to advise that, unless very marked improvements 
were adopted, the licence should not be renewed. Cold 
and poorly furnished rooms, insufficient bedding, moss- 
covered garden walks, untrodden by the patients, who 
were restricted for the most part to a small dull yard, 
were among the characteristics of this place, where, 
as might be expected, mechanical restraint was also 
frequently resorted to. In some other private asylums, 
where paupers are still received, the accommodations 
continue to be still worse. 


How strongly should these facts impress upon 
us the necessity of minute inquiry and satisfae- 
tory reference, before we consign any one we 
love to the seclusion of an asylum! 

The new system, however, is slowly progress- 
ing. The great example of Hanwell under 
Dr. Conolly, opposed to the practice of cen- 
turies, to interest, prejudice, and every selfish 
feeling, has yet succeeded whenever resolutely 
made. But the old system has advocates in 
England as well as on the continent; and 
recent reports from some asylums which had 
discarded the restraint system, indicate a wish 
to recur to a modified system of mechanical 
coercion. Now this Dr. Conolly solemnly de- 
clares is absolutely incompatible with the prin- 
ciple of non-restraint, The abolition of restraint, 
he contends, must be absolute to be efficient. 


No fallacy can be greater than that of imagining 
what is called a moderate use of mechanical restraint, 
to be consistent with a general plan of treatment in all 
other respects complete, and unobjectionable, and 
humane. The abolition must be absolute, or it cannot 
be efficient. Possible cases of exception may occur, 
although scarcely in publi¢ asylums. But, generally, 
if hands and feet are allowed, as the ordinary practice 
and custom of the asylum, to be tied and bound at the 
will of the attendants, all forms of deterioration will 
appear in the patients, and all kinds of neglect and 
tyranny will be engendered; until, by slow but very 
sure steps, restraints become the usual substitute for 

. KK 
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attention, for patience, for forbearance, and proper 
wuperintendence. 

@ very recent exposure, by the Commissioners 
in Lunacy, of the manner in which the insane paupers 
are treated in the workhouses of London, has produced 
facts which fully prove that all the old evils are only 
kept in check by superintendence and publicity; and 
that the tendency to neglect those who are deprived of 
reason still exists, and demands vigilant opposition. 
What the old system of treatment by restraint really 
was, ought therefore not to be forgotten, nor should 
palliations of it be unreflectingly admitted. Its evils 
were not imaginary, but real and dreadful. In the 
clean, quiet, orderly galleries of well-man asylums, 
the visiter now sees nothing indicative of the condition 
to which the apologists of restraints look back as 
scarcely objectionable. In the gloomy mansions in 
which ds and feet were daily bound with straps or 
chains, and wherein chairs of restraint, and baths of 
surprise, and even whirling-chairs were tolerated, all 
was consistently bad. The patients were a defenceless 
flock, at the mercy of men and women who were 
habitually severe, often cruel, and sometimes brutal, 
The evidence of this stands on record, and can neither 
be denied or explained away. Cold apartments, beds 
of straw, meagre diet, scanty clothing, scanty bedding, 
darkness, pestilent air, sickness and sufferi:ig, and 
medical neglect—all these were common; and they 
must remain common, however disguised, wherever the 
system of restraint remains the subject of eulogy. 
Before the appointment of commissioners, armed with 
power to inspect these receptacles of madnes:, there 
was so much security and concealment, that the 
aggravations of loathsome dirt, of swarming vermin, 
and of the keeper's lash, were safely added. o mercy, 
no pity, no decent regard for affliction, for age, or for 
sex, existed. Old and young, men and women, the 
frantic and the melancholy, were treated worse, and 
more neglected, than the beasts of the field. The cells 
of an asylum resembled the dens of a squalid menagerie: 
the straw was raked out, and the food was thrown in 
through the bars; and exhibitions of madness were 
witnessed which are no longer to be found, because they 
were not the simple product of malady, but of malady 
aggravated by mismangement. 


But, it may be asked, how are riotous patients 

to be dealt with? Here the advocates for the 
old system bring hard charges against the new 
one. First, tha: they substitute for mechanical 
restraint the practice of keepers seizing a 
violent patient and holding him fast for a long 
time together. Upon this point, says Dr. 
Conolly :— 
2% The truth is, that repression by holding the patient's 
hands and arms is never resorted to except when some 
sudden impulse requires such immediate interposition 
for a few minutes, after which the impulse usually 
passes away ; or the patient is removed, and his atten- 
tion occupied with something that makes him forget it. 
Against such sudden impulses it would never be right 
to resort to mechanical restraint; and any continued 
holdin , or straggling, or violent overmastering of an 
irritable atient, longs to the older system of treat- 
ment, and is quite inconsistent with the new. 

The other charge is, that violent patients are 
placed in solitary confinement. To this Dr. 
Conolly replies justly, that seclusion, by remov- 
ing every cause of excitement, is the very thing 
adapted to give tranquillity to the brain. For 
this purpose, at Hanwell, a padded room is 


used, the advantage of which is, that it renders 
mechanical or otherrestraint unnecessary. This 
room is padded over walls and floors with coir 
covered with ticken, and on the floor is secured 
a thick mattress, which, with blankets and pil- 
lows, are covered with the strongest ticken, to 
prevent the patient from destroying them, 
When once put in, the patient is frequently 
visited and his personnl wants attended to. 
Even in the capture of him no unnecessary 
violence is used. 


A number of attendants are quietly assembled ; they 
attract the patient’s attention, and often succeed in per- 
suading him to go into his own bedroom, or into a padded 
apartment, of his own accord. If he resists the most 
patient persuasion, or defies the attendants altogether, 
they are trained to effect the seclusion without a con- 
test, or even more than a momentary struggle. After 
all words have failed, they close quickly upon him, and 
three or four of them catch hold of him at once, and 
so dexterously that he can scarcely either kick or strike 
them; and he is carried into the room like a child, and 
dropped gently on his bed or on the padded floor. The 
attendants make a hasty retreat, lock the door, and leave 
the patient in a solitude which seems to surprise him. 
Usually, he soon becomes calm, and = he 
becomes good-humoured and approachable. ery 

nerally, he lies quiet for a time, and then falls asleep. 
ft he continues violent, he can neither hurt himself nor 
anybody else. If he remains turbulent and noisy, he 
disturbs nobody. In time he always become more 
tranquil, and any approach to tranquillity is watched 
for, as the opportunity of offering him food, or cold 
water to drink, or tea, or broth, or refreshment of 
various kinds, and of attending to all his requirements, 
and conciliating him. A good-tempered attendant 
now succeeds in making acquaintance with him; and, 
as soon as the least reason returns to the patient, he 
begins to understand that he has got to some place 
where the people are kind to him. He sees that he is 
visited with good intentions only, and having no rank- 
ling recollection of ill-treatment of any sort, he grows 
friendly with the attendants, becomes docile, and 
thanks them. The cure has commenced. 


The contrast here with the old system under 
similiar circumstances is remarkable. 


This method of meeting the various difficulties to be 
overcome in maniacal cases is plainly enough preferable 
to the methods formerly employed, and under which, @ 
refractory patient would have been forcibly invested 
with an uncomfortable and irritating strait-waistcoat, 
and then, perhaps, shut up in a dark room, not padded, 
and having no resting-place but an iron crib without 
bedding, in which he would also probably have been 
fastened down. Every possible evil of seclusion was 
then combined with every suffering incidental to the 
confinement of the arms and the legs, and the whole 
body; and the patient, excited and feverish from his 
malady, and heated and exasperated by the previous 
struggle, was left to lie in a constrained and comfort- 
less position, and to suffer thirst, and to become sub- 
jected to all the miseries of unavoidable uncleanliness. 
With such treatment the patient commonly became 
furious. All kind attentions being incompatible with 
such disregard and neglect of him, there was no avenue 
to a good understanding between him and the atten- 
dants, whom he then, and long afterward, only looked 
upon as his enemies and tormentors. The superinten- 
dents who speak of padded rooms as useless, do not 
explain their present mode of treating very violent 
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patients in the recent stages of mania. What it used 
to be when no padded rooms were employed is well 
known to me, and there are patients now living who 
can too well remember it. At that time, when a 
young and accomplished woman for example, affected 
with acute mania, violent, noisy, mischievous, regardless 
of cleanliness, arrived at a large asylum, she was 
forcibly undressed, fastened down on loose straw, had 
strong medicine forced down her throat, and was then 
left and neglected for many hours, The straw tortured 
her from head to foot, but she could not move her 
hands. Her position galled and fretted her; but her 
feet were fastened, and she could not changeit. Sick- 
ness and purging were produced by the medicine; and 
she was perinitted to lie for twelve hours in a state of 
indescribable distress, then taken up, laid on the stone 
pavement, mopped or broomed, and last of all, when 
quite subdued and half dead, had, perhaps, a bath, and 
some decent attentions. 

Such an example occurs to my recollection as having 
been afterward recorded by the patient herself. 


Dr. Conolly enters largely into a description 
of the domestic economy of the non-restraint 
asylums. Every thing is to be well conducted, 
good food cleanly given, good clothing, constant 
recreation, and constant employment, to divert 
the mind; cheerful arrangements, gardens, and 
flowers, and pleasing objects to fix the attention ; 
convenient furniture, cleanliness every where, 
and “ every addition that can aid or protect the 
feeble, benefit the sick by day or night, and 
afford alleviation, comfort, and rest for every 
form of pain or sorrow.” But the most im- 
portant point is in the selection of proper 
attendants. They must invariably unite hu- 
manity, integrity, and self-command. Their 
duties, says Dr. Conolly, are “ fatiguing, depress- 
ing, often repulsive ;” but they must be conscien- 
tiously carried out in all details, to perfect the 
system of non-restraint. 


Let it be considered what functions are intrasted to 
the attendants. First, the peculiar attentions described 
as practised on the admission of a new patient. A 
kind attendant leads the timid or distrustful stranger 
into the wards as into a home of refuge. An unkind 
attendant leads the new patient into the ward with no 
more consideration than he would lead an animal into 
its stall. Nearly all the details of the first treatment, 
already mentioned, and which are so influential on the 
patient’s course in the asylum, must be confided to 
attendants. Many of the insane take their character 
from the attendant under whom they are placed; so 
that under one they become morose, sullen, and 
dangerous; under another tranquil and docile. The 
—= requires the agency of cheerful helpers, 

ealthy and contented, of natural good disposition, and 


possessed of good sense. 
° * * 


. \ 

The medical officers residing in the asylum can best 
appreciate the value of the services of the attendants, 
and understand how much a system of non-restraint is 
blended with the duties expected of them every hour. 
@ persons are so generally excitable, that the 
hasty passing through a ward by an irritable or angry 
Officer, or a self-important and noisy committee-man, 
leaves traces of agitation for some time perceptible to 
who know the patients. Even such imprudence 

is an infraction of the non-restraint system; the great 
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principle of which is to exclude all hurtful excitement 
from a brain already disposed to excitement. On this 
principle it abolishes mechanical restraint: and also, 
on this principle it regulates every word, look, and 
action of all who come in contact with the insane. 
The operation of the principle must be universal to be 
complete. It must prevail from the unlocking of the 
bed-room doors in the morning to the hour of closing 
them for the night, and must even be active in its 
application to particular cases through all the anxious 
hours between the evening and morning. 


These are the principles and practice of 
“non-restraint.” It needs no effort of argu- 
ment to decide which of the two systems is the 
more humane ; we leave Dr. Conolly to assert 
which is the more effective, and from among a 
few cases yiven of patients submitted to the 
non-restraint system, we select one or two :— 


On Christmas-day, in the year 1850, having just 
been round the wards at the dinner hour, and wit- 
nessed the general cheerfulness of the house, and. the 
pleasure derived by the patients from the good English 
fare provided for them, I found, on approaching the 
reception-room on the female side, an unexpected con- 
fusion and agitation, and several nurses assembled, and 
evidently disturbed by some new occurrence of a 
different character. They reported that a patient, a 
married woman (about twenty-four years of age), had 
just been brought to the asylum in a state of violent 
excitement. The patient was labouring under acute 
mania. Of her history no account had been obtained 
from those who brought her. She had evidently been 
subdued by main force, and bound with great severity, 
and brought hastily and roughly to the asylum. Those 
who brought her immediately left her, as if glad to 
get away; not even staying to see the medical officers 
or matron, Every thing seemed to add to the terror of 
this young woman. She made great resistance to 
being undressed, and to being placed in a warm bath. 
She was found to have several bruises; and one ankle 
had already become ulcerated by leg-locks or some 
kind of bonds. Either her malady, or the treatment 
to which she had been subjected before admission, or 
both together, had inspired her with the dreadful idea 
that she was about to be burned alive; and the strong 
resistance made by her to any thing attempted by the 
attendants was caused by her alarm and suspicion as 
to their intentions. In every one who approached her 
she seemed to behold an enemy, or an executioner. 

It may readily be sup that in a case of this 
kind, a stern reception, the continuance or the imposi- 
tion of restraints, and a darkened room, would only 
have confirmed the patient’s fears, and have vated 
them to frenzy and despair, ending, in all probability, 
in death. Yet she was not in a state capable of receiving 
immediate consolation; nor could she, all at once, be 
made to understand that she was surrounded by those 
whose intentions were friendly and kind. What her 
condition required was the temporary withdrawal of 
all the attendants, and consequent quiet; with time to 
recover some degree of composure. There was no 
more effectual way of procuring these advantages than 
by resorting to temporary sec usion, of which such a 
case well exemplified the good influence. When,’ 
therefore, not without difficulty, she was dressed after 
having had a warm bath, the attendants carried her, 
notwithstanding unavoidable struggles, into a clean 
apartment, not darkened, but having the window 
guarded, and of which all the walls were padded, and 
all the floor was a sort of bed, covered with a thick 
mattress. In a short time she was left there, but waa 
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frequently looked at during the day through the 
inspection-plate in the door. ‘The tranquillity and the 
solitude appeared at first to surprise her. She got up, 
and walked about the room as if to examine it; then 
lay down again, and became quiet and composed. It 
was some hours before she became quite calm enough 
to take a little food, and by this time the appearance 
of the attendants scarcely seemed to alarm her. After 
three days’ careful nursing and management she had 
quite gained confidence in them, and it was practicable 
to remove her to a bed in the infirmary. In a few 
weeks, by medical treatment, and the constant care of 
kind nurses, she recovered, without interruption and 
without relapse. 

There is another instance of the efficacy of 
non-restraint over restraint—a young and deli- 
cate woman whom distress had driven mad :— 

She was brought to the asylum unattended by any 
female, but very closely secured in two strait-waistcoats ; 
her ankles were also carefully fastened together by a 
chain. On her arrival she was irritable, angry with 
every body, suspicious of every body, and seemed likely 
to prove for a time intractable. When Assured by Dr. 
Hitchman that the waistcoats and chain should be 
immediately taken off, and shoald not be put on again, 
she at first seemed to distrust these assurances. Find- 
ing that they were really to be carried into effect, she 
broke out into the liveliest expressions of joyful grati- 
tude; and from that time, although still for a while 
maniacal, and often excited, her confidence in those 
about her remained unshaken. A gradual improve- 
ment took place, and in about three months she left the 
asylum perfectly rational, although still unable, with- 
out agitation and tears, to speak to us of the treatment 
she had suffered in one of the workhouses from which 
she had been brought to Hanwell. 

No one ean read these details without feeling 
convinced of the superiority of Dr. Conolly’s 
happy combination of moral management and 
medical treatment over every other system. 
That to tranquillize the irritated brain in 
insanity is the real object to be attained, no one 
will deny ; and the question is, can that aim be 
achieved by violent coercion and perpetual 
terror, or by the avwidance of all irritating 
excitement and exasperating restraint? Is 
freedom or restraint to persons prone to great 
physical energy, as a relief to the excite- 
ment of their brain, the better means to be 
followed? The question is so simple and so 
readily answered, by contrasting the conduct 
of lunatics under either system, that there can- 
not be a moment's doubt as to the proper course 
to be pursued. Let us see how patients trans- 
ferred from an asylum directed on the old 
system to the improved asylums, conduct them- 
selves, and whether they do not present striking 
examples of the results of the opposite modes 
of treatment. 

A man of rank comes in, ragged, dirty, and un- 
shaven, and with the pallor of a dungeon upon him; 


wild in as and as if crazed beyond recovery. He 
has baled taste in a lonely apartment, looking out 
on a dead wall; generally fastened in a chair. Hehas 
the inate of a mad ; and all decent habi- 
tudes to have been forgotten. Liberty to walk 


at all hours of the cheerful day in gardens or fields, 
and care and attention, metamorphose him into the 
well-dressed and well-bred gentleman he used to be: he 
discontinues various habits and antics, the growth of 
solitude and vacuity of mind and heart; and the colour 
of health is equally restored to his complexion and to 
his thoughts. In time, the tranquil days and nigh 
the a of hours of exercise and meals, ceed 
diet, cheerful social intercourse, and hopeful words 
often heard, together with the administration of baths, 
and all the medical and therapeutic means practicable 
as well as obviously necessary in some cases, produce 
a permanent impression on the whole frame of body 
and mind. The general health, usually much inter- 
rupted in maniacal and melancholic cases, is greatly 
improved, or quite re-established ; the expression of the 
patient's countenance, so singularly altered by mental 
disorder, becomes natural; the whole appearance of 
the patient improves; the circulation becomes tranquil- 
lised; the functions of the nervous system become 
normally performed; and delusions vanish, and the 
judgment is re-established, and the patient is cured, 
If a cure is in certain cases impossible, at least the worst 
features of the malady disappear. Nothing occurring, 
from day to day, to exasperate the patient; no unkind 
thing being ever done; no unkind expression ever 
addressed tohim; no ungentle emotion ever roused; 
the patient’s hours and days glide on in peace and 
content; his nights become habitually tranquil; and 
his calmer state is shown in his mode of dressing him- 
self, and of walking, and of eating, and of talking, and 
in the altered expression of his face, and in short in all 
that he says or does. 


Such, then (concludes Dr. Conolly), is the non- 
restraint system; by which itis found to be no less practi- 
cable, and safe, and advantageous, to control, and govern, 
and in many cases to contribute to the cure, in all 
to the improvement of the insane, in private than in 
public asylums: a system which meets all the difficul- 
ties arising out of the condition of the most highly 
endowed creature in the universe when deprived of 
guiding reason, and when, in proportion to his higher 
faculties and gifts, he has fallen from being either in 
reason noble, or in faculty infinite, te a condition in 
which he is merely the most mischievous, and danger- 
ous, and miserable of animals. In the illustrative 
cases already given, the applicability of this system, 
which excludes all forms of mechanical coercion, has, 
I think, been shown in relation to every form of mental 
imbecility, derangement, depression, and decay. The 
general results are open to all observation in all our 
larger asylums ;—the increased individual comfort, the 
diminution of individual suffering, and the banishment 
of all the most repulsive features of institutions set 
apart for the reception of human beings disqualified 
for ordinary life; but now placed amidst circumstances 
promotive in the utmost de of their comfort, and 
in proportion to the possibilities, in each case, of mental 
amendment and recovery. 


Throughout his work Dr. Conolly keeps 
himself and his lifetime of labour modestly in 
the background ; but every one will accord 
him the real merit of having, by his indomitable 
energy, firmly established the greatest social 
reform this age has beheld. To him indeed is 
the honour due for having relieved long-suffer- 
ing humanity, and the great principle of Christi- 
anity involved in his system will go far to 
sustain it. As it is, after achieving the great 
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object of his life, he would not see it fail for 
want of public support. He already perceives 
symptoms of a desire to effect a compromise 
between the two systems, and rightly appeals 
against that which would ultimately bring us 
back to whips and bulldogs. His book, calmly 
and impartially written, will attract public 
attention to the subject throughout the king- 
dom, and we hope effectually seal the fate of 


cruelty and restraint. There is one point, 
however, upon which we wish he had been 
more full, He gives no comparative details 
of the cures achieved under the two systems, 
There must be statistical returns of each, and it 
would have rendered this desirable book more 
complete, if we could have attained some notion 
of the proportion of cures to cases under the 
one and the other system, 





The Oxonian in Norway. By the Rev. F. Mercatr, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
2 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


Tue very title-page of this work is encouraging. 
Before cutting open the outer envelope, utterly 
despairing of ever again coming in contact with 
a new or racy thought, we felt inclined to imi- 
tate that excellent Jehudiish precedent of pass- 
ing a knife through two or three preliminary 
pages, and of testing the durability of the 
remainder by an application of live carbon, A 
single glance arrested judgment. The author 
was not drearily scientific, not ponderous in wit, 
impregnable in fact, of antique and virtuous 
dulness, nor yet of sour and contracted morality ; 
but occasionally favourable and lenient even to 
those who gather nepenthe along the perilous 
edge of insobriety. A clerk of Oxenford too, 
and, unlike Chaucer's good old worthy, he rode 
not “a horse lean asa rake,” but was. “ right 
fat, we'll undertake.” 

Thirteen stone, we are pleasantly informed 
(p. 19), is the author's actual specific gravity—a 
piece of information which enables us to form a 
sufficently accurate gauge of ordinary common- 
room vis inertia, and not a little enhances our 
admiration of Mr. Metcalf’s triumph and sub- 
jugation of the somnolent port-wine principle. 

If the very name of Norway be not of itself 
enough to daunt a lover of comfort, a single 
glance at the map will effectually give the 
coup de grace to any fultering aspirations. 
What can be more suggestive of an adverse 
barometer, what more powerfully argumenta- 
tive in favour of the blessings conferred on 
humanity by Macintosh and other anti-hydrous 
discoverers—not to speak of the fearful odds 
against getting there at all, the serriod jags in 
the coast presenting about as alarming an array 
as the gaze down a shark’s throat; yet the 
thought of the hereafter, and the chances of 
being assimilated to the Scandinavian tempera- 
ment of acquiring a chronic dysphonia—of that 
Which, next to the loss of Christianity, is to a 
dixilized man the most terrible possibility— 


losing all distinguishing power ; or, still worse, 
not earing for the niceties of olfaetory or gas- 
tronomic delight, and becoming hardened in 
barbarous preferences—eonsenting to rye bread, 
and milk effused with pinkel, a heathenish spirit, 
and porridge—* porridge—porridge” (p. 60), 
and flat bread, a sort of thin wooden Trojan 
kind of fare ; and, for eomfort, only six hotels 
to be found in the whole extent of 2000 miles? 
In a country also, such is its construction, soap 
and water is entirely ignored ; such people as 
do wash, washing themselves as we wash dogs, 
by immersion in muddy pools (p. 28). Where 
not a public coach is known, travelling being 
effected in what is called a cariole, a sort of 
small gig you must buy, the price about £6; 
where the horses, which, mostly shy and have 
no blinkers, are harnessed on to tbe shafts of 
this outlandish vehicle by loose wooden pins 
stuck in a wooden collar ; the roads as steep as 
a house, full of ruts, and loose stones, and water- 
courses—a mode of travelling which induces in 
the stomach sensations similar to sea-sickness— 
each mile equal to seven English ; posting, 2}d. 
an English mile; not a field of wheat to be 
seen throughout the country ; no hedge-rows ; 
fences composed “of pairs of young fir-trees 
stripped of their branches, stuck perpendicu- 
larly, like hop-poles, into the ground, at inter- 
vals of a few feet, and athwart them splinters 
of pine, some ten feet long and slayting ;” after 
a high wind acting effectually to trip up belated 
travellers. No rest to be had often for 300 
miles ; your wayside music, sach as the night- 
jar (in Norsk the night-drum), makes a noise 
ike that of a peg-top. Your Jehu, often stolidly 
ignorant of the distange, and always having a 
tendency to ease the horse ; the linch-pin often 
loose ; and if, at last, you do arrive at a shelter 
for the night, built mostly of pine-logs dove- 
tailed at the eorners, the crevices filled with 
moss, and the interior lined with thin boarding, 
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You wish here to betake yourself to rest, often 
spiritless, over which the author hears a suspt- 
rium de profundis, and to lie on a bed with 
your legs dangling out of sheets, ten to one 
soiled by some unwashed predecessor; your 
skin often in di ble proximity to an un- 
dressed hide of calf or reindeer, and perforated 
by the injuries of innumerable fleas, unless you 
choose to smear yourself well beforehand with 
Mr. Carson’s Homerian specific (p. 4). For all 
this martyrdom, what recompense does our 
reverend traveller hold out to his followers ? 
Simply this—*“ Catching big trout and char 
bigger than you ever saw in England, and no- 
thing to pay for the spert.” “Think, too, of 
the intense pleasure of an exciting contest with 
a salmon,” &c. Then, again, the waterfalls, 
and capercailzie, and black cock, and ptarmigan 
shooting, and the chance of bringing down a 
reindeer, or a hare, or a wolf; and that, which 
is certainly a novel sensation, lighting your 
cigar with a burning-glass at midnight. Be- 
sides all, you have the grandest scenery in the 
world—no trouble about passports—an internal 
consciousness of feeling like a Viking; and, on 
your return to Oxford in Michaelmas Term, of 
receiving that rare guerdon :— 
Monstrari digito, et dicier, Hic Est. 
There is the don who shot an eagle. 

These premia had doubtless their attractive- 
ness for men possessed of the dynamic build, 
and thirteen stone elasticity, of Mr. Metcalf; 
and we willingly pass over and pardon certain 
roughuesses of style and of grammar, and over- 
lading of colour, especially when he is describ- 
ing sunset. (p. 66), on account of the thorough 
geniality which pervades the book, reminding 
us of what Christopher North would perhaps 
have written had he visited Norway, and not 
cared about grammar, and not been a poet. 

Let us see the Rev. F. Metcalf in his cariole :— 

ox oy thirteen stone, and the box behind a hundred- 
weight, and then the bag of biscuits, and the bag of 
shot, and the gun, and the brandy bottles, &c. But 
that punchy little fellow, with his short legs, high 
shoulders, and round barrel, and intelligent eye—just 
like a Christian's !—it’s all right, And so down we 
went. See how he gathers himself together to prevent 
the vehicle pushing him too hard at first; but now we 
are half-way down; off he goes at an astounding trot; 
and in another minute or two we are safely at the 
bottom . in spite of the loose stones, and the ruts, and 
the water-courses, that often obstruct a steep hill in 
Norway. 

Some of these hills are as a house-side in steepness; 
so that at first the traveller, when descending them at full 
speed, experiences that peculiar sensation in the stomach 
which we have felt when going down into the trough 
of a long rolling sea in an open boat. But stomach 
and nerves soon get right, and the rapid pace becomes 
quite delightful. 


We were in no h ; so we had not sent on a 


messenger, or a forbud, as it is called, to order relays, 
But at most of these stations, as at Sundvolden, we 
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easily procured the postmaster’s own horses by paying 
a few skillings extra. The posting department, by the 
bye, is excellently managed in Norway. In each 
post-house is kept a book, with the names of the 
peasants, who are bound to furnish horses; and the 
order in which they must do it. Supposing, therefore, 
that you have not gone to the expense of sending a 
messenger beforehand to order relays, you ought, 
immediately you arrive at a station, to ask for the 
book, see whose turn it is to furnish horses, and the 
distance he lives off. Then take out your watch, and 
if the horses do not appear within a certain time, which 
is fixed by law according to distance of residence, the 
peasant is liable to a fine Shew that you are wide 
awake, and no “tricks upon travellers,” such as 
vexatious delays, will be passed upon you. 


Mr. Metcalf’s travelling companion—an Ox- 
ford don—has an attack of gout, and they 
experience pleasanter ministry than an Oxford 
scout :— 


The people were very obliging. Marit Nielsdatter, 
aged seventeen, the daughter of our host, a girl with 
fair hair, blue eyes, and beautiful teeth, innocent of 
powder or brush, was quite a ministering angel. She 
fetched delicious coo! water from the kilde (fountain), 
and poulticed the sick man’s foot with great vigour. 
She had plenty to say for herself, asked all sorts of 
curious questions, and told us with pride, that an 
Englishman had once stopped there before, and fished 
in the lake. Every now and then, when she had 
ventured on an observation to the gentlemen, a blush 
would steal over her cheeks, as if she was ashamed at 
her own temerity. 


The gout still continues, and here is another 
Norwegian interior :— 


At Oyloe, where we arrived at three o’clock in the 
morning, the good folks as usual rushed out, the 
gentleman in trousers and shirt, the lady in nocturnal 
deshabille. A few minutes, however, sufficed to 
change her appearance on finding that Englishmen 
had arrived. Before long, dressed in her best, she 
brought us some sour milk. And next morning she 
appeared with her hair neatly braided into a tail 
behind her, with a clean shirt, the collar of which 
was fastened by silver studs. ‘To her great delight 
three beautiful trout had been caught in the slue 
(trap) in the night, in their endeavours to get up the 
torrent into the Little Miosen lake above. ‘These she 
brought swimming in butter; and the coffee being 
rendered very palatable by the aid of rich cream an 
barley-sugar, we made a first-rate breakfast. 

companion’s indisposition continuing, we 
thought it best, although to-day was Sunday, to push 
on while he was able, in order that we might be 
nearer a doctor, in case matters beeame worse. We 
are in the wildest part of the country, where such a 
thing as a doctor is never seen, Nothing of the sort 
nearer than Leiadalsoren, which is some fifty miles off. 

At first starting, we encountered another steep 
ascent, which rendered an extra horse requisite. 
Further on, we met many of the mountain peasantry 
returning from church. We stopped to survey them, 
much to their amusement. What beauty there was 
among the females was chiefly of the substantial and 
solid order. Their eostumes were peculiar. Each 
wore a high shirt collar, like a man, with a thick silk 
kerchief tied behind. The upper garment was & 
sort of polka pelisse of biue cloth, very short- 
waisted, confined by a belt embroidered with various 
coloured beads. The petticoat of various colours. 
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But the most characteristic feature, perhaps, in their 
dress, was a huge pair of green worsted gloves, 
worn by all without exception, although the heat was 
something extraordinary; as also, a white kerchief 
tied into a peculiar sort of head-dress, a little like 
the Riegel Haube of Munich. 

A little girl appeared amongst them, clad in 
exactly the same fashion. Children in this country 
are dressed like their parents in miniature. Boys 
may be seen in knee-breeches, and with the everlast- 
ing ‘‘ toll” knife in his belt, half as long as his legs. 
The present of a two-skilling bit to the infant in 
question, brought a tear of satisfaction into the 
corner of the mother’s eye. Just beyond, we perceived 
the priest, a burly man, with curly light hair, com- 

sing his nerves after his sermon with a long pipe. 
His neck was bare, the frill having been laid aside, 
and his gown exchanged for a shooting-coat, in 
which he was promenading before his house. 


Here is an itinerary dilemma :— 


I “burrah burrahed” my nag—this is the Norsk 
“Wo ho”—to make him go more gently; when, halt- 
ing, suddenly the shafts snapped off like barley-sugar. 
This was in the midst of a wood, miles from a house. 
By the aid of an axe and ropes, which I had taken the 
precaution to carry with me, a tolerable splice was 
soon effected, and I went on my way, scarcely rejoic- 
ing, but consoling myself with this piece of additional 
experience. 

metimes also, a Norwegian horse will, without any 
warning, make a sudden bolt up a bye-path; this leads 
to his home. The cariole will frequently suffer in con- 
sequence; as, sooner than not gain his point, the ani- 
mal will, as in a case I was once witness to, rush 
against the fencing. By all means see to the linch- 
ins. Once, when driving full speed, I heard a halloo 
hind, and saw a man pointing to the wheel. To my 
horror, the pin was out, and the wheel on the point of 
taking leave of the axle. 

One feature of Norwegian character, which some as- 
sert to be a remnant of their original Oriental descent, 
is their affection for their horses. They will often talk 
to the animal as if he were a reasonable being, and he 
seems perfectly to understand them. At every hill, the 
boy jumps down, and runs by your side to save his 
horse. It is amusing to see the various devices adopted 
by the peasants to prevent the Englishmen from over- 
driving. When there are many travellers in company, 
the worst horse is sure to be harnessed to the leading 
cariole, so that Mr. Thingumby’s “ carri stops the 
way” throughout the stage. Sometimes they pretend 
that the harness wants altering, and by this means get 
their darling a respite. The common way to moderate 
the speed of the Jehu is to cry “burrah, burrah;” or 
“fole, fole;” or they utter a low whistle as if they 
were humming a tune. The traveller all the while, 
who is not up to the dodge, can’t imagine why his horse 
is going so slow, and applies his whip by way of re- 
minder. Upon this, the peasant throws off all disguise, 
cries out, “ Quile hesten lidt,” (Give the horse a little 
rest,) jumps down, and pats his favourite, ruefully ad- 
dressing him as “ stakkels.” (Poor fellow.) 

_ When the horse is not pressed too hard, they imme- 
diately commence asking questions, 

“ Hyvad er de for een man?” i. ¢., where do you come 
from? 

“Fra ga. al 

“From England? What is your name? Are you 
married? Let me see your watch.” 
wore staaer med ufreden?” How is the war going 


“Pretty well; but the Swedes won't help us.” 
“Oh, but they must; we will make them.” 
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“ Then again, “ Are you from Scotland ?” 

They seem to have a great idea of Scotland. 

“ Are there high hills there? Is the water there so 
clear as that in the lake?” 

The attendant is almost sure to be a small peasant 
proprietor, from whom a good deal may be gathered 
about the country. He is generally very fairly edu- 
cated; knows something about geography, and a good 
deal more than a person in his rank of life in England, 
of the doctrines of the Christian faith, or the political 
institutions of his — This year, I observed 
that the peasants generally were more than ordina- 
rily polite. In fact, their great bugbear is the Czar. 
They are terribly alarmed lest they should awake 
some fine day, and find a portion of the country— 
Finmark, for instance, upon which the Muscovite has 
long had his eye—already passed away from them. 
In their simplicity, they imagine that every English- 
man who visits their valleys for pleasure’s sake, must 
be enormously rich, and, of course, a Storthingsman, 
t.¢., member of parliament, and, consequently, can 
influence the government in their favour. 

Now and then, you might almost fancy that the 
peasants were tal ing English. ‘* Somme weke” 
sounded uncommonly like what it really means, ‘‘ some 
weeks.” Educated persons would have said, “ nogle 
uge.” So ‘what d’ye say,” instead of ‘ hvad si 
de,” startled me not a little. A gentleman from the 
north of England told me that he got on better in the 
out-of-the-way valleys with his native tongue, than 
with his imperfect Norsk. 


A novel postboy for a reverend don :— 


My schuss, or pestboy, next stage, was a strap- 
ping pige or damsel. She had kept me a long time 
waiting ; and, ta make up for lost time, trotted her 
pony up to the station at a rapid pace. She was 
mounted Amazonian fashion: and was minus a shoe, 
which she had lost in her hurry and excitement. She 
was built somewhat upon the Hottentot mould; her 
flaxen hair was braided with red tape, and wound 
very becomingly round her head. A yellow kerchief 
embellished her neck, while a purple boddice and 
green petticoat completed her costume, 

In due time she grew quite confiding, and I learned 
that she was betrothed to a rustic swain of the neigh- 
bourhood. 


The common household arrangements are 
here mentioned :— 


Beds too short, washing-basins degraded to the 
size of the slop-basins which garnish our English tea- 
table; not an egg-cup to be had for love or money, 
and the boiled cream ladled out of a basin by a sort 
of Apostle spoon, instead of appearing in a jug. 


Here is the inside of a Norsk steamer :— 


Sooth to say, fresh air, fresh water, and cleanli- 
ness are sadly at a discount in this country. Nota 
single port is allowed to be opened in the sleeping 
cabin, Fortunately, however, there is a small sky- 
light in front of the wheel, which the English on 
board, by a united effort, have succeeded in prevent- 
ing from being closed during the night. In some of 
these steamers, the said skylight actually opens into 
the saloon above, where several — are sleeping ; 
but nobody seems to be incommoded by the want of 
ventilation. ‘The men lie down in their berths, night 
after night, and do the smallest cone vable t 
of washing on rising in the morning. We breakfast 
at nine, on beef-steaks floating in a superabundance 
of greasy onion sauce, Minute flakes of dried salmon, 
ditto tongue, ham, pressed beef and cheese, with 
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coffee or tea, schnaps and Bayersk Ol, furnish the 
repast. The beverage that ‘‘ cheers but not inebri- 
ates” is called by the natives ‘* The vand,” i.¢., tea 
water, a term admirably fitted for the washy composi- 
tion in question. 

Dinner at two. Soup, fish, or fish-pucding with 
réti of some kind, and pudding to follow; but no 
cheese. The said fish-pudding is the triumph of 
Norsk -cookery. The fish, being boned, is beaten 
into a pulp, a free from lumps, cream is added ; 
it is then baked, and a pudding of the consistency of 
stiff batter puddding, and beautifully white, is the 
result. By this means, fish of very indifferent flavour, 
e.g., the coal fish, which is never eaten by the upper 
classes in England, are transformed into a really 
savoury mess. 

Tea at eight o’clock. Lobsters, cheese, and a repe- 
tition of the minute flakes. There is a large supply 
of lobsters on board for the passengers’ consumption. 
Their price at Bergen is as low as fivepence for the 
largest, and twopence-halfpenny for the smallest. 
They are caught all the way up to Trondjem either 
in pots or by means of tongs, put down into the water. 

Here we are vis-a-vis with an eagle and the 
sea-serpent :— 

One day, my companion and myself were out in 
separate boats, sheoting mergansers and other wild 
fowl, on the Fjord. At len th, tired of the sport, I 
bid my man stop rowing, while I watched the move- 
ments of an eagle, who was poising himself over that 
part of the Fjord where the river entered it. A 
startled heron had just risen from the willows near 
the mouth of the river, and was flapping his great 
black wings inland with what speed he could. But 
our friend, the eagle, was evidently intent on other 

e. Likea person of aristocratic notions, he began 
is dinner with fish. Suddenly swooping downwards 
into the water, he for a few seconds became hidden 
from view in the wave which his descent had caused. 
Presently he slowly extricated himself, with a large 
salmon in his talons, with which he steadily rose, 
soaring higher and higher at each majestic sweep of 
his pinions, till he reached his eyrie, thousands of feet 
high on the precipice above. 

Casting my eye lazily from this noble sight along 
the base of the stupendous barrier of limestone that 
girded that side of the Fjord, which was in deep 
Shadow, and as still as a mill-pond, I became aware 
that something was slowly moving along in the water 
close to the rocks, at the distance of some quarter of 
a mile from where I was. It was a black slimy object, 
mae | about sixty feet long, as well as I could 
jud.>. Icould not see its whole shape at once, but 
only parts of it, for it kept partially appearing and 
disappearing as it glided along. It could not be a 
fish, for no tish would move in that manner ; nothin 
but a serpent would thus advance, contracting aod 
expanding the muscles of its back, Notwithstanding, 
too, its vast bulk, such was the lubricity of its form 
and manner of progress, that the water seemed hardly 
displaced by the movement. No wave accompanied 
its passage, but merely an endless succession of great 
bubbles. 

Now, for my sora port, I had always been incredu- 
lous about those old stories of the kraken and sea- 
serpent ; but seeing is believing, and if I could believe 
my own eyes, here was the veritable ‘‘see-orm” in 

4 persond. Hailing my companion to approach, 

bid my man row straight for the monster. ‘I'll 
have a shot at all events,” thought I, as I put a cap 
on my rifle, which was fortunately in the boat. But, 
alas! when I next looked towards the whereabout of 
the monster, he was nowhere to be seen. Quantities 


of bubbles were still visible, but the glistening coils, 
which I saw the moment before rolling along on the 
surface of the water, had disappeared; and though 
we carefully scrutinized every part of the Fjord, we 
could not catch another glimpse of the creature. 

A few days afterwards, as I stood on the shore, to 
my great delight I saw him again. He was not far 
out at sea, and was proceeding in the same rolling, 
coiling manner, though the pace was decidedly im- 
proved. This time I fortunately had my telescope 
with me, which I lost no time in adjusting, being de- 
termined to send a description of the beast to the 
Linnzan, or some other society. On examination, I 
found that it was half a dozen porpoises following 
close to each other, whose resplendent backs, as they 
went up and down, I had mistaken for the connected 
whole of one tremendous snake. Had it not been for 
the Dollond in my pocket, there is no doubt that I 
should have bored my friends to my dying day with 
the account of my having seen the great sea-serpent 
described by the episcopal pen of Pontoppidan. 


Mr. Metcalf acts as doctor :— 


I was immediately called into the siek-room. The 
girl anxiously watched my countenance, as though 
to read there what I thought of the patient. It was 
clearly a case for a black dose. On my departure I 
left several pills, to be taken at intervals by the 
invalid. Subsequently, I learned that he swallowed 
the whole of them at once, more than a dose for a 
dog. He survived the shock! tough fellows these 
Arctic people! And when I again passed that way, 
was married to Miss Jiira. 

Unlike the victims of over-civilization, these hardy 
mountaineers seldom require the aid of a doctor. 
And, as may be expected, the demand for medicine- 
man being so little, the supply is proportionably 
small. At confinements,.of course, no practitioner is 
in attendance. In case of accidents, the people are 
reduced to sad straits. A case of this kind occurs 
tomy mind. A young girl at Eridsfjord had been 
bitten by an adder. What was to be done? The 
Englishman must be able to cure her. So off the 
father set for our dwelling. The only approach toa 
remedy in our possession was some hair-oil, which 
being applied to the bite, and likewise taken interiorly, 
cured the patient. 


Norwegian demoiselles are not squeamish :— 


The Norwegians would, according to our notions, 
be considered to display an extraordinary lack of 
modesty. The best room in the house is.called Bo. 
Here is the state-bed, or beds for strangers. In 
some farm-houses it is cousidered a mark of polite- 
ness for the family to stay in this room till the 
guests turn into bed. My Quaker friend was once 
staying, together with some Englishmen, at a farm- 
house. At night, being aware of the above custom, 
he betook himself to repose. The other Englishmen, 
ignorant of the fashion, were too modest to follow his 
example in the presence of the lady of the house, and 
or the good people up till a very late-or early hour; 
politeness forbidding the latter to leave the room 
before the strangers were in bed. Again, girls will 
enter a gentleman’s bed-room without any previous 
notice, and, no matter what the state of his toilette, 
they are notin the least disconcerted. The true 
cause of this, I am convinced, is rather to be sought 
in their unsophistication, than in any absence of 
modesty. ‘Thus, while bathing in a deep poal near 
Jiira, 1 found, to my consternation, that a number o 
peasant girls were staring at me from an adjoinin 
thicket. The case of Acteon and Diana reversed. 
Swimmimg was, no doubt, a marvel to them, and they 
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had come thither to behold the strange phenome- 
non. 

A worse thing befell an old Norwegian traveller, a 
friend of mine. One hot day he had retired to bathe 
in a large tub, which he had caused to be placed by 
a spring, some distance from his abode. While 
disporting himself in the cooling bath, he was horror- 
stricken to find himself surrounded by a quantity of 

asants of both sexes. Escape was impossible ; so 
Re was forced, after the manner of Diogenes, to stick 
to his tub till the bystanders departed, 

But, after all, this is nothing compared with what 
happened to a friend of mine in France. While 
strolling on the beach near St. Malo, he suddenly 
came upon some females bathing. Instead of fiying 
to the ocean, like the spirit in Comus, they rushe 
towards him, like so many infuriated Bacchanals, 
screaming, ‘* Nous vous avez yu?” ‘*Nous vous 
ayez vu?” 

Here is Lutheranism versus Puseyism. 


I was asked by the landlord to come into another 
room, and take a farewell glass with the clergyman of 
the parish, I at once accepted the polite offer. His 
reverence, who spoke English, was altogether a very 
intelligent person. It appeared that he had presided 
at a farewell supper, given by the people of the neigh- 
bourhood to a government functionary, and the revels 
had been prolonged till morning. As might be 
expected, he was somewhat exhilarated already. 
Gustavus Adolphus, and the glorious Protestant faith, 
were his strong points, 

“England, too, was a Protestant country. But, 
alas! those Puseyites,” he exclaimed, striking 
the table emphatically with his fist, “they are sapping 
the foundation of your faith.” 

Learning that [I was from Oxford, he expressed 4 
hope that I was not one of them. 
~ “ We have them too in this country,” said he; “ but, 
the Lord be thanked! they have not made any way.” 

As the conversation proceeded, his energy increased 
each moment. No wonder. First, a glass of finkel 
was served round; then a bottle of Bajersk 6] was 
emptied, A flask of Madeira next appeared, which 
was fast followed by a bottle of Port wine. Upon 
which, I shook hands with the priest, and set off on my 
journey ; his last words being an anathema on “ those 
mischievous Puseyites.” 

The variety of Mr. Metcalf’s book will ensure 
for it a general popularity. The classical allu- 
sions may appear a little out of place in a de- 
scription of a country whose myths are any thing 
but classical ; but these caracollings of know- 
ledge are, after all, but scholarly infirmities, and 
most yenial. The broad bonhommie, the lusty 
good-humour, the philosophic indifference to 
external circumstances, the resigned way in 
which the author bears up on a mensa brevis of 
minnows, or sets to apostolically and splices the 
broken shafts of his cariole; his Isaac Walton- 
like rapture over the glistening splendour and 
rich orange tints of a char “six pounds weight 
by the steelyard,” or his perplexity over a 
salmon rather puffy about the abdomen, “which 
I slit open, and discover within a full-grown 
lemming ;” his Rabelais-like exuberance ; his 
non-Oxonian fraternization with either Presby- 
terian or Lutheran parson who are proficient in 
dressing flies, or can give him a wriukle—that 





fellow-feeling which makes him indulgent to 
the natural dispositions of beast, and bird, and 
creeping thing; able to humour an irritated 
salmon hooked in the back fin ; to bear with 
the tardiness and forbear with the discontent 
of a hard-pressed bear ; his readiness to endure 
hunger and thirst—the lack of brandy and 
flesh—the provocations of heat and he-goats, 
when the one bursts his bottles of beer on a 
Sunday, and the other eats up the springing 
lettuces and turnip-radishes in the miniature 
garden he had made to blossom in the Norwe- 
gian wild ;—all these predispose us so strongly 
in our author’s favour, that we do not care if 
Lindley Murray be grieved that wolves and 
bears are occasionally promoted to the honours 
of the most worthy gender, or that those con- 
cords which, in Oxford and in the Latin tongue, 
are considered necessary to a degree, are now 
and then corpsed in the exuberance of Mr. 
Metcalf’s English. If we permit a poetic li- 
cence, why not a piscatorial? and if colloquial 
slang is now-a-days reckoned modish and 
sportive, why should not a sportsman by pro- 
fession sport in print, and bring down gram- 
matical usage ? 

Here we are in Lapland, with a peep into a. 
Lap church. The people are all assembled, and 
the horses grazing in the woods, after Canadian 
fashion ;— 

The building was large, and provided with galleries; 
nearly every seat was occupied. A motley assemblage 
was there, Norwegian bonders, in their grey wadmal 
suits, sat on the south side of the church; on the north 
their wives and daughters, with the never absent black 
silk cap “ue,” fastened under the chin, woollen dresses, 
fitting closely up to the throat, and a kerchief of some 
bright silk passed twice round the neck, and tied ina 
large knot behind the ears. Such are the spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, and winter fashions of the people. Lower 
down the aisle, and up in the galleries, were the dimi- 
nutive Laps, dressed in their summer suit, a dingy 
flannel blouse, ornamented with edgings and shoulder- 
straps of red and yellow. From their leathern belts 
depended large knives. 

Fin women too, were not wanting, conspicuous by. 
their caps like truncated gones, adorned with gold and 
silver lace, and bright coloured ribbands. These tiny 
people contrasted strangely with the bulkier Norwe- 
gians. Here were the blue eyes and fair hair of the 
descendants of the Vikings, with countenances solemn 
and sedate. There the gleaming, deep-set orbs, high- 
cheeked bones, elt-locks, and scanty beards of the infe- 
rior race. Some of these intently watched the service 
with a look of mingled curiosity and fanaticism; while 
others stared around so wildly and fiercely, that one 
might fancy they would draw their long knives, and 
set up a wild war-hoop. 

The Oxonian is recognised and shown for- 
ward, and takes notes of the sermon :— 

Pastor , my old friend of wedding reminiscence, 
was standing before the altar rails as I entered the 
church—I should say that the form of the chancel is 
always circular in Norwegian churches, with a passage 
running behind the altar. He at once recognised me, 
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and, stopping in the middle of the service, made me a 
bow. I bade with becoming humility, taken a distant 
seat on the man’s side of the aisle, next to a venerable- 
looking bonder; but the “glocker” (precentor) was 
forthwith sent by the priest to put me in a higher seat 
of the synagogue, facing the congregation. A young 
man, who sat next me in my new position, which was 
by the side of the altar rails, showed me the places in 
the Bede-bog, “ prayer-book,” with great alacrity. He 
was dressed in the Norwegian fashion, but his dwarfish 
proportions, und characteristic countenance, made me 
think he must be a Fin, notwithstanding; afterwards, I 
found my suspicion correct. He was, in fact, a genuine 
Fin, but was now at the Kneller [lall of Tromso, 
training for « schoolmaster to his kindred. 

Meanwhile, the precentor, while the priest remained 
at the altar with his back to the congregation, took the 
place which he had previously occupied before the rails, 
and gave out a psalm to Luther’s well-known air, ‘* Ein 
fester Burg.” Altogether, it was a terrible ding-dong, 
which did not impress me with a very favourable idea 
of the musical powers of the congregation. This over, 
the precentor, who, for the time being, had seemed 
almost as great a man as the clergyman, subsided into 
private life; while the latter ascended the pulpit, just 
outside the rails, to the south, and preached extempore 
from the Gospel of the day. 

His text was, “‘ Beware of false prophets.” 

“ Beware,” said he; “yes, you must all beware, and 
yet rely on God,” quoting the proverb, “ ‘ Aid yourself, 
and Heaven will aid you.” Beware of the tempest on 
the fjord. Beware of the gurgling Foss.” This was an 
allusion which the hearers well understood; as every 
summer, as is mentioned elsewhere, men lost their lives 
at the falls above, while running their rafts from the 
mountains. “ Beware,” he continued, “of the great 
falling tree. Beware of the lightning’s stroke. Beware 
of the ravening beasts of prey.” 

The sermon over, alms are collected by a 
weather-beaten old verger in a periwig tied on 
by strings round his chin. Then there is a 
ehristening—at the font within the commu- 
nion rails—trine aspersion, and laying on of 
hands on the head of the child; and, last of 
all, the communion—an amount of ecclesiastical 
labour occupying five hours ; after which there 
is mountain mutton at the parsonage, potatoes, 
lettuce, and that common Norwegian confection 
—pancakes; but, alas! in the way of potables, 
only milk; and this, as our Don laments, “after 
jogging for hours on a Norsk pony, through a 
Norsk forest,” and after five long ecclesiastical 
hours. 

Here is the Sunday dinner’s colloquy :-— 


** What was that notice,” I asked my host when we 
had dined, “‘about an Opbyggelse, which you gave out 
this morning in church? Who is Ole Carlem ?” 

“ Opbyggelse,” he explained, “ was an edification, or 
sermon, which the said Ule Carlem, a peasant, who had 
a call that way, was about to preach that afternoon at 
six o’clock, and any body who liked might attend.” 

“Bat is he not a sectarian?” I replied. “Do the 
clergymen of your church publicly sanction, or rather 
give notice of dissenting meetings?” 

“ He is not a dissenter,” was the answer; “he is one 
of those men, not unfrequent in this country of late 
years, who from temperament or strong religious impulse, 
feel a desire to preach to their countrymen. I have 
ascertained that his doctrines are sound, and so I let 


him act as my auxiliary: he is a person of no ordi- 
nary powers, and [ feel persuaded that he does much 


On reflection, it struck me that there was much rea- 
son in the priest’s observation. In poy it would 
be different. An Anglican parson would be inclined to 
ignore a simple peasant who belonged to no eollege, 
and had taken his degree at no university; and so, in- 
stead of making him his friend and helper in a subordi- 
nate capacity, he would at once add a new proselyte to 
the sectarian ranks, The Norwegian way of proceeding 
will doubtless find little favour in the eyes of Ecclesias- 
tics, over-zealous for their order; but it is based on 
Christian feeling and sound sense, which are better 
than the subtlest theories. 

At my desire, we repaired to the empty barn, where 
the Opbyggelse took place. In Norway this building 
is always a loft over the cow-house (Fiés), and is ap- 
proached by an inclined plane of logs, instead of a stair- 
case, in order to allow of the ponies dragging up the 
sledges loaded with hay. At present, however, the 
apartment was entirely empty of corn and hay, and 
crammed instead with human beings. The weather 
was intensely close, so that, as may well be imagined, it 
was not very cool inside the building. Out of a small 
hole in the wall, protruded the grotesque head of a Fin 
covered with matted hair, his face sweltering hot, who 
was endeavouring by this means to get a whiff of fresh 
air. He looked, for all the world, like some hideous 
and fantastic gargoyle stuck out of the wall of a cathe- 
dral. Taking off our hats, we stood just outside the 
threshold; the crowd surging backward to make a little 
room for us. 

By a small table stood the preacher, dressed in a blue 
coat and trousers, His countenance was of a pallid 
and thoughtful cast, but now warmed with exertion, and 
his eye lit up with the enthusiam of the moment. In 
soft and winning tones he was addressing the congrega- 
tion on the love of the Saviour. His language was 
simple, and address fluent; but, although impassioned, 
he was without rant and fury, like a Stiggins of the 
Brick-lane branch at home; nor did he emulate the 
unctuous vapidities of a Chadband. 

The intense and brooding imagination of the North- 
men was evidently called into full play by the fervour 
of this untaught preacher; the men were listening to 
what he said with looks of great earnestness, while 
many women were dissolved in tears. The sermon over, 
a hymn was sung, in which all joined. Carlem then gave 
notice in a quiet unaffected tone, that, if they pleased, 
he would preach on the next Sabbath, in a wilder part 
of the valley, some twenty-four miles distant. 

“What do you think of Ole Carlem?” inquired some 
of the bonders of me, exultingly. 

“He preaches very well; but what do you think of 
the pastor?” was my reply. 

“Oh! heis a good man, and preaches very well un- 
doubtedly,” was their answer; “but Ole Carlem 
preaches much better. We understand every word he 
says.” 

“T hope you will practise it,” was my observation. 

Several of the bonders and their wives now came 
and talked to the priest on various matters in which 
they required his advice. Then they shook him cor- 
dially by the hand, and said: 

“ Good-bye, ——,” (addressing him by his surname, 
without the prefix of Mr.) “Thanks for the day. We 
have been much edified.” 

“ Farewell, mother,” or, “ farewell, Ole,” the pastor 
would reply, as the case might be. ‘“ Lykke paa reise— 
A happy journey to you.” . 

Many of them were soon mounted on their ponies, 
a in their boats, and on their way to their distant 

omes, ; 
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MISCELLANIES : PROSE AND VERSE. 


With a story, the denowement of which is 
most effective, we conclude. 

In a certain part of Norway called Halling- 
dal, the incumbent had to prove his qualifica- 
tions for induction by fighting the champion of 
the district :— 

A new priest came to the valley, and he had hardly 
taken possession of the parsonage, when this peasant 
waited on him with a challenge to fight. His reverence, 
of course, declined. Upon which this model parish- 
ioner expressed his resolve to thrash him if he did not; 
and forthwith, in spite of warning to desist, commenced 
the attack. The peasant was immensely strong, but it 
so happened that the priest was very strong also, and 
he gave the bully such a drubbing that he was lamed 
for life. Indeed, this propensity to commit assault and 
battery upon the priest is traditional in Hallingdal. 
Long after the Reformation, the people of these parts 
continued to have a bad name in consequence, so that 
for a long time not a man could be found to take the 
living. At last, a Dane possessed of great personal 
strength and courage ventured up into the valley. One 
of the eustoms of that day was for met age to 
bring his axe with him to church, which he placed, 
during the service, in what was called the weapon- 
house. When the sermon was over, and the people 
went to regain their axes, brawls often occurred, which 
ended in bloodshed. To put a stop to this, an order 
was issued by the government, that no peasant should 
come armed to church. Nevertheless, on the next 
Sunday, a prond old peasant tramped thitherward axe 
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in hand. Of course, he did so for the same reason that 
a Paddy once gave me for carrying his shillelah to mass 
at Glengariff. “Sure, yer honour, it’s for fear of a row.” 
The priest, observing this act of disobedience, advanced 
to meet him, and said, “Don’t you know the order of 
the king?” With this he snatched the weapon from him 
in the presence of all the people. This slight cut the 
haughty old fellow to the heart. He fell sick, and, on 
his death-bed, bade his young son demand satisfaction 
of the priest. 

His father’s last words so dwelt on the youth’s mind, 
that he could not rest. One evening, when the pastor 
sat alone in his study, the son came in and stood with 
his gun near the door. 

“What wouldst thou, my son?” asked the priest, 
when he became aware of his presence. 

“i am come to claim compensation for my father’s 
axe,” answered the youth, with a firm voice. 

Repenting of the public slight he had put upon the 
father, the priest went to the bookcase, took from it a 
Bible, and replied, 

“Thou shalt have it—see! here, my son, is the 
dearest thing I possess on carth. Take it, and be- 
gone.” 

For combats with bears, and ospreys, and 
wolves, and curious adventures among wild 
swans, elks, and other fera indigene of Nor- 
way, we refer our readers to the book itself, 
with the recommendation that, even making 
what abatements we have, it is still the best 


general book on the subject yet published. 





Miscellanies: Prose and Verse. By W. M. Tuackeray. 
The Memoirs of Barry Lyndon, Esq., &c. London: Bradbury 


Newcomes,” &c., Vol. III. 
and Evans. 1856. 


Mr. Tuackeray is emphatically a travelled 
man:; he knows the world and his wife ; he is 
intimately acquainted with our Gallic neigh- 
bours ; he writes with marvellous correctness 
(for an Englishman) of the Teuton race ; he has, 
in fine, that emniwm gatherum sort of know- 
ledge, characteristic of the 19th century (it will 
still be more so of those of the 20th, if he would 
last so long). There are few topics on which he 
capnot touch with the air at least of a thorough 
connoisseur. Above all this, he has a wonderful 
faculty for gauging the hearts and intellects of 
his fellow-creatures, for distinguishing the sham 
from the real, and the frequent admixture of 
the two; he has great judgment, and, at the 
bottom, a kind heart, though he is wont to write 
somewhat scoffingly of society, and take a seem- 
ingly unfavourable view of human nature. He 
is not really misanthropic, but he deals with the 
corrupter classes—thvse who are initiated and 
conventionalized, more or less, by the world’s 
ways (not that similar foibles are not to be found 
in most classes),and he speaks out. On snobbism 
and convention, as we all know, he has had no 
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pity. Do they deserve any? And yet, like 
Providence, or rather fact, he is impartial, and 
will not scruple to show you the noble qualities 
(if he possess any) of a snob! Now, almost all 
satirists paint—should we say daub !—on a large 
scale, and do not harmonize their tints. Take 
Dickens, genial and delightful as he is, the 
creator of “ David Copperfield,” supreme in the 
portraiture of innocence and of childhood ; he 
takes good care you should never mistake his 
meaning ; the irony is not too fine to escape 
notice ; he won’t allow the slightest chance of 
misapprehension on the part of the veriest 
dunce. Here is the moneyed man, with his 
money-bags ; here is the lively man, chattering 
and dancing ; here is the grim mother ; here is 
the self-denying child, such an angel and so 
charmingly unconscious ; here is the generous 
citizen—they are all labelled and parcelled. 
Mrs. Smith can love them or detest them to 
her heart’s content. There is no going wrong. 
The characters are all first-rate ; they are mag- 
nificently-dressed puppets, and they move so 
lightly, and the strings are pulled so adroitly, 








aud the ventriloquisi is managed so cleverly, 
that the thing is almost as good as life ; nay, 
better ; for all so good do the right thing at 
the right time. Only it’s a little too good, 
perhaps—too perfect ; they know their parts too 
well. Now, Mr. Thackeray never errs in this 
direction ; he gives us actual men and women, 
such as Providence and circumstance have made 
them ; he shows us streaks of ore among the 
haser metal, and alloy even in the wedge of 
solid gold. But of course this way of writing 
has its disadvantages. Sometimes we may be 
slightly at fault ; often we are made to sym- 
pathize with people whom we dislike in the 
main, and we find ourselves laughing at those 
we heartily admire and love. To be sure, we 
do this in the world, in life; but in books! 
Then, again, most of us hate to be forced to 
think when we read. If there is any thing the 
age has a special dislike to, it is the being con- 
strained to take trouble in a matter of amuse- 
ment. See how carefuliy we furnish topics of 
real interest from society. Most people read 
the Times, and think that about enough, picking 
up some scraps of knowledge perhaps from the 
Quarterly and the Atheneum. Those who ex- 
tend their studies rather farther, do not want 
to be bored, and above all not to be forced to 
think when they are asking another to think 
for them. The reign of the anonymous probably 
tends to promote this result. People are ready 
to take a good deal for granted if you don’t 
bother them. Poetry, therefore, is discarded to 
begin with. It plainly requires a mental effort 
to appreciate any master-work of genius. How 
many really enjoy Shakspeare even ? How many 
Milton? And then something is looked for to 
make one laugh. Most people will tell you, 
for instance, they like Richard much better than 
David Copperfield. Of course they do. Now, 
with all such good folks (we have not said whe- 
ther we are not among the number) Thackeray 
is not likely to be a favourite ; for you can’t 
read him without thinking, at least if you do 
you derive little pleasure from the occupation, 
If you cannot think, or rather if you will not 
take the trouble to think, and that for your- 
selves, don’t read Thackeray. Thackeray will 
not think for you; he won’t save you the 
trouble ; he hints his own opinion, but leaves 
you to form yours ; he does not write under his 
pictures (the written ones), “ This is a horse,” 
“This is an ass.” But why should we not 
think? Providence has endowed us with brains, 
some brains. It is troublesome ; but what good 
thing was ever done without trouble? Why 
should we suffer that overgrown, that most 
anonymous nondescript, the public, to think for 
us? And not only think, but, what is still 
worse, fee] for us. Almost all our modern 
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feeling is at secondhand. We really cannot 
be at pains to get it up for ourselves. We ad- 
mire whatever we are told to admire—Ristori, 
Rachel, Lind, and we believe ourselves enthu- 
siastic ; but we gain a little, by-the-by. “O 
tempora! O mores!” 

As for the volume before us, to say that it is 
Thackeray's, is to say also that it is masterly 
of its kind. ‘The “ piéce de resistance” among 
the literary fare provided, is assuredly the 
autobiography of an Irish adventurer, hight 
Barry Lyndon. The only fault we can find 
with this composition is, that it is too faith- 
ful, too accurate; not that we would hint a 
syllable against Hibernia, and her gallant 
sons and lovely daughters. This is a picture of 
the past, and of evil times and oustoms, we 
would hope, gone by. The characters intro- 
duced are all, without exception, rogues and 
sharpers, or otherwise unprinvipled, If Mr. 
Thackeray be accused, as he often is, of harsh- 
ness now, and of a disposition to see the darker 
side of things (we think this charge cannot be 
brought with justice against “ The Newcomes”), 
this is but the due reward of his first appearance 
in the world of letters, when he certainly seemed 
to have confined his attention to riff-raff. There 
it is that, even among these, he discovered 
touches of natural affection, charmingly suggested, 
for instance, by some of the earlier touches in 
the Memoirs of Barry Lyndon, Esq. As, where 
this worthy is about to fight a duel at the ripe 
age of fifteen, we read :— 


These letters being written, and sealed with my 
father’s great silver seal of the Barry arms, I went 
down to breakfast, where my mother was waiting for 
me, you may be sure. We did not say a single word 
about what was taking place; on the contrary, we 
talked of any thing but that—about who was at church 
the day before, and about my wanting new clothes now 
I was grown so tall. She said I must have a suit 
against winter, if—if she could afford it. She winced 
rather at the “if,” Heaven bless her! I knew what was 
in her mind. And then she fell to telling me ahout 
the black pig that must be killed, and that she had 
found the speckled hen’s nest that morning, whose eggs 
I liked so, and other such trifling talk. Some of these 
eggs were for breakfast, and I ate them with a good 
appetite; but in helping myself to salt I spilled it, on 
which she started up with a scream. “ Thank God,” 
said she, “it’s fallen towards me!” And then, her heart 
being too full, she left the room. Ah! they have their 
faults, these mothers; but are there any other women 
like them ? 


TheSpartan-like endurance of the Irish widow- 
ed mother, inured to the idea of dwelling from her 
childhood upwards, and ready for the honour of 
the Bradies to expose her only child to death, 
combined with the fond affection of the parent, 
how naturally are they depictured here! The 
hoyish passion of the hero for his cousin Nora 
is inimitably portrayed. The love-song 1s 
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irresistible. But we have no space to give the 
copious extracts that would be needful to yield 
the reader who has not read this book any thing 
like an accurate notion of its merits. We have 
little doubt he would appreciate if he did, 
because the readers of our periodical are apart : 
Barry Lyndon is most to be admired, perhaps, 
asa whole, The moral is sound, and the art is 
marvellous with which the thorough-paced 
scoundrel is made to expose his own iniquities, 
glorying in them all the while. What a con- 
trast does Thackeray present to some of our 
modern novelists! Still “ Barry Lyndon” is 
scarcely safe reading for the many, who might 
be at a loss to know how far the author really 
went with his moralizing hero. But the lack 
of interest, arising from the impossibility of 
sympathy with the characters introduced, is 
wellnigh certain to confine “ Barry Lyndon” 
toa select circle of admirers. Of the other tales 
and sketches in this volume we need not speak. 
“The Bedford Row Conspiracy” is very amusing. 
Our own especial favourite is “ Rebecca and 
Rowena,” a humoristic sequel to “Ivanhoe.” We 
must give a single specimen, though we confess 
the satire to be a little bitter. Wise women 
will laugh at the writer’s impertinence :— 


Did you ever know a right-minded woman pardon 
another for being handsome or more love-worthy than 
herself? The Lady Rowena did certainly say with 
mighty magnanimity to the Jewish maiden, ** Come 
and live with me as a sister,” as the former part of this 
history shows; but Rebecca knew in her heart that her 


ladyship’s proposition was what is called bosh (in that 
noble Eastern language with which Wilfrid the crusader 
was familiar), or fudge in plain Saxon; and retired with 
a broken, gentle spirit, neither able to bear the sight of 
her rival’s happiness, nor willing to disturb it by the 
contrast of her own wretchedness. Rowena, like the 
most high-bred and virtuous of women, never forgave 
Isaac’s daughter her beauty, nor her flirtation with 
Wilfrid (as the Saxon lady chose to term it); nor, 
above all, her admirable diamonds and jewels, although 
Rowena was actually in possession of them. In a word, 
she was always flinging Rebecca into Ivanhoe's teeth, 
There was not a day in his life but that unhappy war- 
rior was made to remember that a Hebrew damsel had 
been in love with him, and that a Christian lady of 
fashion could never forgive the insult. For instance, 
if Gurth, the swineherd, who was now promoted to be 
a gamekeeper and verdurer, brought the account of a 
famous wild-boar in the wood, and proposed a hunt, 
Rowena would say :—“ Do, Sir Wilfrid, persecute thesé 
poor pigs; you know your friends, the Jews, can’t abidé 
them!” Or when, as it oft would happen, our lion- 
hearted monarch, Richard, in order to get a loan or a 
benevolence from the Jews, would roast a few of the 
Hebrew capitalists, or extract some of the principal 
rabbi’s teeth, Rowena would exult and say, “Serve 
them right, the unbelieving wretches! England can 
never be a happy country until every one of these mon- 
sters is exterminated!” Or else, adopting a strain of 
still more savage sarcasm, would exclaim—“ Ivanhoe, 
my dear, more persecution for the Jews! hadn't you 
better interfere, my love? His majesty will do any 
thing for you; and, you know, the Jews were always 
such favourites of yours,” or words to that effect. 


Mr. Thackeray possesses wellnighevery quality 
which stamps the great writer, and most of 
those which make the great man, we should 
say ; but he lacks the master-key to the uni- 
verse—“ the talisman of faith.” 





Life of Gainsborough. By the late G. 


A parnTer’s life rarely offers so little disagree- 
able matter for detail as that of Gainsborough. 
His boyish tastes were encouraged by his pa- 
rents and applauded by his friends, and his first 
serious attempt in art was followed by success. 
Then patrons became plentiful, his domestic life 
was happy, and his career one uninterrupted 
course of prosperity. Indeed, few painters have 
risen to fame and fortune so rapidly; but Gains- 
borough had every thing in his favour-—he was 
handsome, sociable, and a portrait-painter. What 
further is wanting to ensure success in an artistic 
eareer but the skill and genius to paint better 
than contemporaries, and that he possessed. 
Thomas Gainsborough was born at Sudbury in 
Suffolk, in 1727. His father was a clothier, and 
his mother, we are told—for it is always the 
inothers who influence the sons—excelled in 
flower-painting. The scenery around Sudbury 
was very picturesque ; and doubtless that and 
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his mother’s taste, which he inherited, influenced 
the boy’s impressible nature, for he very early 
displayed a predilection for the pencil ; and, it 
is reported by artistic tradition, had become a 
confirmed painter by the age of twelve. 

Many are the anecdotes of his early life. 
He loved to roam, sketch-book in hand, about 
the woods and lanes; and on one bright day; 
having asked his father for a holiday, and 
failed, he forged so cleverly upon a strip of 
paper, “Give Tom a holiday,” that his uncle the 
schoolmaster was completely taken in, gave Tom 
the holiday, and Tom sét out for a day in the 
woods. However, before he returned home, the 
forgery had been discovered, and his father ex- 
claimed—“ Tom will be hanged ;” but, on the 
truant’s return, and after an inspection of his 
drawings, the old gentleman forgot the crimé 
in the beauty of the sketches, and declared that 
Tom would be “a genius.” The child proved 
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father to the man only in the better of these 
two predictions. 

The mechanical ingenuity displayed in the 
forgery was inherited, but applied to better 
purposes by Gainsborough’s brothers. Never 
were there two such ingenious schemers. John 
Gainsborough, known in Sudbury as “ scheming 
Jack,” was one of those inventive geniuses 
who commence a thousand things and finish 
nothing. They are always on the eve of great 
discoveries, Among other curious things, 
“scheming Jack,” it is related, thought that he 
had at last discovered the art of flying. He 
invented a pair of metal wings, and invited all 
Sudbury to witness his flight from the top 
of a summer-house. Sudbury came, and the 
“schemer,” poor innocent, after Mapping his 
wings with great vigour, leaped off into the air. 
Alas! for human presumption, he fell into a 
ditch hard by, “ half dead with fright and vex- 
ation.” But he was not always so unsucéessful ; 
to be sure, he made some ingenious machine to 
discover the longitude, and died on his way to the 
East Indies to test it ; but he did finish a chrono- 
meter which nearly won the £20,000 price, and 
made a cradle which rocked itself, a cuckoo 
which sang all the year round, and a wheel which 
turned in a bucket of still water ; but he never 
made his fortune. “Some little thing,” he used 
to say, “ was always wrong;” and so it was to 
the end of the chapter. Tom, when he became 
a man of reputation and riches, did not forget 
his poor brother, and he exchanged all the 
guineas given, for brass and iron and other 
metal, materials for his busy brain to convert 
into ingenious mechanical toys. 

Humphry, another brother, was a man of 
extraordinary inventive mind, and his relatives 
declare that it was to him Watt owed the idea 
of the steam condenser. Humphry had con- 
structed a working model of a steam-engine, on 
which he had experimented and applied his 
discoveries, and these he unsuspiciously showed 
and explained to an engineer friend of Watt’s, 
then on avisit, Watt almost immediately after 
twok out a patent for the discovery, and poor 
Humphry Gainsborough was so severely affected 
at believing he had lost the credit of it, that 
he never recovered his spirits to the day of his 
death. His reputation is not entirely lost, for 
there is now in the British Museum an ingenious 
sundial constructed by him ; and he also won 
the premium for the invention of a tide-mill. 
This singular mechanical talent was as conspi- 
cuous in Tom the painter as in any of the other 
brothers, as his remarkable facility of execution, 
the ingenuity he displayed in the mechanical 
pert of his art, and his peculiar skill in model- 

ing in wax or clay, clearly evinced. 
_ Among the many ancedotes of Gains- 


borough’s early artist ‘fe is one of his “ first 
portrait.” Chancing to L. in the orchard one 
morning early, he spied a rogue first look, then 
get over the hedge, climb a tree, and steal some 
fruit. Gainsborough sketched him with such 
happy success, that, on taking the portrait home 
with him to breakfast, the man was recognised 
at once and sent for. He denied the charge 
till his portrait was handed to him, when he 
confessed. All these little incidents shewed 
the bent of Gainsborough’s mind and talents so 
distinctly, that, after long consultations, his 
friends determined to send him to London; 
and, at the age of fifteen, Gainsborough came 
to town and was placed under the care of 
Hayman, a painter of some eminence. But 
Hayman was not a good tutor; he was too fond 
of a free life. He preferred his tavern to his 
studio, and was so devoted to boxing that it is 
related he frequently, by way of diversion or to 
steady his hand, had a round or two with his 
sitter before painting his portrait. Under such 
a tutor Gainsborough learned more the art of 
conviviality than that of painting, and among 
other tastes acquired a passion for musical per- 
formances. 

The state of theart at this period was wretched. 
Truth, grace, and beauty, says Mr. Fulcher, were 
seldom found. Barry spoke of it as “ disgrace- 
ful,” Fuseli as “contemptible,” and Constable 
as “ degraded,” while Hogarth has immortalized 
the age. Three years of study in such a 
school left Gainsborough not much improved 
either in painting or morals; and, after a brief 
attempt to set up for himself in London, he 
packed up his brushes and colours, and wisely 
returned to Sudbury. Here he took once more 
to his favourite woods and fields ; but painting 
the portrait of a beautiful girl, a Miss Burr, 
with whom there was 2 mysterious annuity of 
£200, and who was supposed to be the natural 
daughter of the Duke of Bedford, he fell in 
love with her, and they were married. Then 
begun Gainsborough’s prosperity. He first took 
a house at Ipswich at “six pounds a-year,” de- 
voted himself to the study of landscape, though 
painting few pictures, and accidentally attracted 
the notice of a man to whom at least he owed 
much—the famous Philip Thicknesse. Mr. 
Fulcher is inclined to depreciate the value and 
importance of Thicknesse’s services to Gains- 
borough, from the subsequent quarrel of the 
two. This is illiberal. Thicknesse was his 
early patron; and the first patron of the man 
of genius is the man to whom he owes—may 
we not say “every thing,” when we recall the 
melancholy list of those who have languished 
for years, and died unknown and in misery for 
want of that first patron ? 

Gainsborough, upon the recommendation of 
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his patron, Thicknesse, soon removed to Bath, 
took good rooms, painted a portrait or two, 
made a name, and soon obtained such patronage 
that he raised his prices from five guineas to 
eight, and ultimately fixed them at forty and a 
hundred guineas. His fortune was now made. 
He worked hard, exhibited his pictures every 
year at the Society of Arts ; and, after his elec- 
tion in 1768 to the Royal Academy, painted 
portraits of Quin and Garrick, and of several 
of the nobility, of Lord Camden, of Richard- 
son and of Chatterton, till at length, in 1774, he 
decided upon coming to London, where the 
remainder of his life was spent. Once in town, 
he indulged freely in his passion for music, and 
spent his leisure time in constant practice. 
Many anecdotes are told of him in relation to 
this love for the sister art. He never saw a 
musical instrument that he would not possess. 


Happening on a time to see a theorbo in a picture of 
Vandyke’s, Gainsborough concluded, because, perhaps, 
it was finely painted, that the theorbo must be a fine 
instrument. He recollected to have heard of a German 
professor, and ascending to his garret found him dining 
on roasted apples, and smoking his pipe with his 
theorbo beside him. ‘Iam come to buy your lute— 
name your price, and here’s your money.” ‘“ I cannot 
sell my lute ”—“ No, not for a guinea or two—but you 
must sell it, I tell you.” ‘ My lute is worth much 
money—it is worth ten guineas.” “ Ay! that it is— 
see, here’s the money.” So saying, he took up the in- 
strument, laid down the price, went half-way down 
the stair, and returned. “I have done but half my 
errand; what is your lute worth if I have not mee 
book ?” “ What book, Master Gainsborough?” “Why, 
the book of airs you have composed for the lute.” 
“ Ah, sir, I can never part with my book!” ‘“ Poh! 
you can make another at any time—this is the book I 
mean—there’s ten guineas for it—so once more good 
day.” He went down a few steps, and returned again. 
_ What use is your book to me if I don’t understand 
it? and your lute, you may take it again if you won’t 
teach me to play on it. Come home with me, and give 
me the first lesson.” “I will come to-morrow.” “ You 
must come now.” “I must dress myself.” “ For 
what? You are the best figure I have seen to-day.” 
“I must shave, sir.” “I honour your beard!” “I 
must, however, put on my wig.” ‘“ D— your wig! 
= cap and beard become you! Do you think if 

andyke was to paint you, he'd let you be shaved ?” 


It is a curious fact in connection with this, 
that Gainsborough in his portraits always in- 
troduced a musical instrument if he could, and 
moreover bestowed upon it remarkable care 
and finish. 

_ Smith, the biographer of Nollekens, describes 
a visit he paid when, as a boy, he was taken by 
Nollekens to Gainsborongh’s studio. 

Upon our arrival at Mr. Gainsborough’s, the artist 
was listening to a violin, and held up his finger to Mr. 
Nollekens as a request for silence. Colonel Hamilton 
(who was not only looked upon as one of the first 
amateur violin-players, but also one of the first gen- 
tlemen pugilists) was playing to him in so exquisite a 
style, that Gainsborough exclaimed, ‘“‘ Now, my dear 
Colonel, if you will but go on, I will give you that 


picture of the Boy at the Stile which you have so often 
wished to purchase of me.” Mr, Gainsborough not 
knowing how long Nollekens would hold his tongue, 
gave him a book of sketches to choose two from, which 
he had promised him, As Gainsborough’s versatile 
fancy was at this period devoted to music, his attention 
was so rivetted to the tones of the violin that for nearly 
half an hour he was motionless; after which the 
Colonel requested that a hackney-coach might be sent 
for, wherein he carried off the picture. Mr. Gains- 
borough, after he had given Mr. Nollekens the two 
drawings he had selected, requested him to look at a 
model of an ass’s head which he had just made. “You 
should model more with your thumbs,” observed Nol- 
lekens; “thumb it about, till you get it into shape.”— 
“What,” said Gainsborough, “in this manner?” 
having taken up a bit of clay; and looking at a picture 
of Abel’s Pomeranian Dog which hung over the 
chimney-piece—“ this way?” ‘“ Yes,” said Nollekens, 
“ you'll do a great deal more with your thumbs.” Mr, 
Gainsborough, by whom I was standing, observed to 
me, “ You enjoyed the music, my little fellow, and I 
am sure you long for this model; there, I will give it 
to you;” and I am delighted with it still. 


Gainsborough possessed, in common with the 
rest of his family, considerable independence of 
spirit. He had not the pliancy of Reynolds, 
but yet he never wanted sitters. While at 
Bath a sitter of importance called— 


but whose importance, whether derived from a cor- 
poration or a peerage, was very apparent in his erect 
mien, his richly laced coat, and well powdered wig. 
Placing himself in an advantageous situation as to 
light, he began to arrange his dress and dictate his 
attitude in a manner so ludicrously elaborate, that 
Gainsborough muttered—“ This will never do.” His 
Excellency having at length satisfactorily adjusted his 

rson, exclaimed, “ Now, Sir, I desire you not to over- 
ook the dimple in my chin.” ‘ Confound the dimple in 
your chin,” said Gainsborough, “I shall neither paint 
the one nor the other!” And he refused to proceed 
with the picture. 


Again it is related that, when in the full tide 
of success in London, commissions flowed in so 
fast— 
that, with all his rapidity of execution and untiring 
industry, he was unable to satisfy the impatience of 
some of his sitters—one gentleman lost his temper, 
and inquired of the Painter's porter, in a voice loud 
enough to be overheard, “ Has that fellow Gainsborough 
finished my portrait?” Ushered into the painting 
room, he beheld his picture. After expressing his 
approbation, he requested it might be sent home at 
once, adding, “I may as well give you a cheque for 
the other fifty guineas.” “‘ Stay a minute,” said Gains- 
borough, “it just wants the finishing stroke;” and 
snatching up a background brush, he dashed it across 
the smiling features, indignantly exclaiming, “ Sir, 
where is my fellow now?” 

As Gainsborough exhibited in the Royal 
Academy, and was now achieving a reputation, 
of course it was to be expected that his pictures 
should be placed in a bad light. The unfor- 
tunate notoriety the Hanging Committee have: 
obtained by this practice, is we see by no means 
of modern date. Gainsborough, who had helped 
to make the reputation of the Academy in 1784, 
requested that a family group of the Royal Chil- 
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drenshould be placed at the mederate height fixed 
for it in Carlton Palace. The Academy Council, 
who, affecting to rule by the size of the canvass, 
and not by thedelicatecolouring, maintained that 
the picture must be hung at full length height, 
a position which would have destroyed the effect, 
Gainsborough with thorough independence with- 
drew the picture, and never exhibited another. 
His biographer censures him for this act; but, 
from our greater experience of Hanging Com- 
mittees, we need be in no fear of supporting the 
successful painter. Envy, hatred, and malice, are 
unhappily more prominent among painters 
than among any other professional men ; and 
it must be admitted that if Royal Academicians 
have failed in obtaining a reputation in the 
higher regions of their art, they have at least 
won an unenviable notoriety in this branch 
of their profession. 

In 1787, a curious incident is related by 
Allan Cunningham—Gainsborowgh was dining 
at Sir George Beaumont’s, and had been more 
than usually witty and amusing :— 

The meeting was so much to their mutual satisfaction 
that they agreed to have another day’s happiness, and 
accordingly an early day was named when they should 
dine again together. They met, but a cloud had de- 
scended upon the spirit of Gainsborough, and he sat 
silent, with a look of fixed melancholy, which no wit 
could dissipate. At length he took Sheridan by the 
hand, led him out of the room, and said, “ Now don’t 
laugh, but listen. I shall die soon—I know it—I feel 
it—I have less time to live than my looks infer—but 
for this I care not. What oppresses my mind is this— 
I have many acquaintances and few friends; and as I 
wish to have one worthy man to accompany me to the 
grave, I am desirous of bespeaking you—will you 
come—ay or no?” Sheridan could scarcely repress 
a smile as he made the required promise; the looks of 
Gainsborough cleared up like the sunshine of one of 
his own landscapes ; throughout the rest of the evening 
his wit flowed, and his humour ran over, and the 
minutes, like those of the poet, winged their way with 
pleasure. 

The presentiment was not false. Early in 
1788, he attended the trial of Warren Hastings, 
and while sitting with his back to an open 
window, he suddenly felt something incon- 
ceivably cold touch his neck. He came home, 
and a small red mark was perceived. At 
first the medieal men pronounced it simple 
swelling of the gland. 

A suppuration taking place soon after, Mr. Hunter 
acknowledged the protuberance to be acancer. “If 
this be a cancer,” said Gainsborough to Mrs. Gibbon, 
who had arrived from Bath, “I am a dead man.” 


Towards August, Gainsborough grew worse. 
He made his peace with the world. There 
was one, he felt, he had not treated well. 


It was Sir Joshua Reynolds. The President's 
unfinished portrait seemed to look reproachfully upon 
him; and the feeling that there was between them the 
relationship of genius, induced him to write to Sir 
Joshua, desiring to see him once more before he died. 


“Tf any little jealousies had subsisted between us,” 
says Reynolds, “they were forgotten in those moments 
of sincerity; and he turned towards me as one who was 
engrossed by the same pursuits, and who deserved his 
good opinion, by being sensible of his excellence.” I¢ 
is a solemn scene, that death chamber—the two great 
painters, side by side, forgetful of the past, but not 
unmindful of the future. Gainsborough says that he 
fears not death; that his regret at losing life, is princi- 
pally the regret of leaving his art, more especially as 
he now began to see what his deficiencies were, which 
he thought in his last works were in some measure 
supplied. The wave of life heaves to and fro. Rey- 
nolds bends his dull ear to catch Gainsborough’s fail- 
ing words: “We are all going to heaven—and Van- 
dyke is of the company.” A few days after, at about 
two o'clock in the morning of the 2nd of August, 1788, 
in the sixty-second year of his age, Gainsborough 
died. 

In character, Gainsborough was generous to 
a degree, but his impulsive nature sometimes 
put him in an awkward position. 


When Thicknesse stopped him on his way to the 
theatre, and told him a story of a friendless and 
forsaken woman, the tear started to his eye, he “could 
not” go till he had contributed to her necessities, 
Like Honeywood, in Goldsmith’s play, his bounty not 
unfrequently partook of weakness. Money and pic- 
tures were bestowed inconsiderately. He presented 
twenty drawings to one lady, who was so ignorant of 
their value that she pasted them on the wall of her 
dressing-room ; and gave Colonel Hamilton the “ Bo 
at the Stile” for playing a solo on the violin. His 
impulsiveness was occasionally attended with unplea- 
sant results. Being very much struck with Velasquez’s 
pou of the young Duke of Asturias, now in the 

ulwich Gallery, he said to the servant of its possessor, 
Mr. Agar, “ Tell your master, I will give him a taou- 
sand pounds for that picture.” The message was 
delivered, and Mr. Agar, thinking the offer advantage- 
ous, sent Gainsborough word that he might have the 
painting on those terms. Gainsborough, very much 
confused, was compelled to acknowledge that, however 
he might admire it, he could not afford to give so large 
a sum. 


He was extremely sociable, very witty, and 
ready at repartee. Once as a witness on a trial, 
when the originality of a picture was in question, 
the lawyer endeavoured to puzzle him by saying— 

“T observe you lay great stress on a ‘ Painter's eye’ 
—what do you mean by that expression?” “A Pain- 
ter’s eye,” answered Gainsborough, “ is to him what a 
lawyer's tongue is to you.” 

Another time, in painting a portrait of the 
great Mrs. Siddons, Gainsborough had long tried 
to catch the peculiar shape of her majestic nose, 
till, failing every time with the tip, he cried 
out, “Confound the nose, there’s no end to 
it!” 

As a painter Gainsborough was most re- 
markable for colour, for fertility of invention, 
facility of execution, a perfect mastery over the 
mechanism of art, and for his earnest love of 
nature. It was this love of nature which gave 
him reputation; for he was one of the few 
examples peculiar to great painters, that an 
academical education, and a visit to Italy with 
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the usual preparatory studies, have little to do 
with producing excellence, since he achieved 
so much without any one of those advantages. 
Academies of art have never produced a 
genius—nature and self-education often. Rey- 
nolds, 1n his Discourses, details his habits :— 


If, in his walks, he found a character that he liked, 
and whose atten’ .ce was to be obtained, he ordered 
him to his house: and from the fields he brought into 
his painting-room, stumps of trees, weeds, and animals 
of various kinds; and designed them not from memory, 
but immediately from the objects. He even framed a 
kind of model of landscapes on his table; composed of 
broken stones, dried herbs, and pieces of looking-glass, 
which he magnified and improved into rocks, trees, 
and water. 

Jackson, another authority, says:— 


He made little laymen for human figures, he 
modelled his horses and cows, and knobs of coal sat for 
rocks—nay, he carried this so far, that he never choose 
to paint any thing from invention, when he could have 
the objects themselves. The limbs of trees, which he 
collected, would have made no inconsiderable wood-rick, 
and many an ass has been led into his painting-room. 


With us his name is more associated with 
his exquisite landscapes than with his portraits, 
but in his lifetime landscapes were his amuse- 
ment. He painted portraits to make money. 
His landscapes he could not sell, but with them 
he bequeathed his reputation. In portrait he 
was the rival of Reynolds, 


Whether he felt it hopeless to make use of Sir 
Joshua’s weapons, or whether his peculiar taste led him 
to the choice of other means, he adopted a system of 
‘chiaroscuro, of more frequnt occurrence in Nature than 
those extremes of light and dark which Reynolds 
managed with such consummate judgment. His range 
in portrait was more limited, but within that range he 
is at times so delightful, that we should not feel inclined 
to exchange a head by him for a head of the same 
person by Sir Joshua. His men are as thoroughly 
— and his women as entirely ladies, nor had 

ynolds a truer feeling of the charms of infancy. In 

urity of expression, Gainsborough more than equalled 
eynolds. Sir Joshua has, in one or two instances, 
imparted to his women an air that we should not wish 
to see in our own wives and daughters. But it can never 
be said of any of Gainsborough’s female portraits 
that they call up other sentiments than those of love 
and reverence. His great excellence consists in the 
natural grace, the unaffected truth, with which he in- 
vests his subject. Children at their play, chasing a 
butterfly or gathering wild-flowers; women, returning 
from a woodland ramble, with mantling cheeks and 
Careless costume; men, at their field-sports, or taking 
their morning’s ride—these are the designs of portraits, 
and in these he standsalone. Able as are his paintings 
at Dulwich and Hampton Court, it is not only by the 
ictures of Colonel St. Leger, and Mrs. Sheridan, and 
rs. Tickell, that Gainsborough’s powers are to be 
estimated; in many a stately mansion, in many a shire 
hall, in many a yeoman’s home, portraits not less charm- 
ing in design, nor less free in execution, look down 
upon the privileged few, in all their ancestral pride, 
official dignity, or more retired beauty. 


His landscapes, which crowded the walls of 


his house, and never attracted the attention of 
any of his patrons, require “neither catalogue 
nor commentator.” 


That hand, “as light as the sweep of a clond—ag 
swift as the flash of asunbeam,” isknowntoall. That 
style of colouring, brilliant, sunny, harmonious, is ad- 
mired by all. Those sequestered cottage homes, those 
picturesque peasant children, those market carts and 
harvest waggons, are loved by all. And although Rey- 
nolds doubted if Gainsborough looked at nature with 
a poet’s eye, and Fuseli sneeringly said, “ posterity will 
judge whether the name of Gainsborough deserves te 
be ranked with those of Vandyke, Rubens, and Claude,” 
—yet the lovers of sylvan England, like Constable, 
regard the landscapes of Gainsborough with joyous 
emotion; and, like Sir William Curtis, derive solace 
from the contemplation of those tranquil scenes, evep 
when sickness wrings the brow ; feeling that so lon 
as one of those works remains, “ earth has still a little 
gilding left, not quite rubbed off, dishonoured, and 

efaced.” f 


His advancement in his art appears to have 
been very gradual. In some of his earlier 
pictures the anachronisms were laughable, 


We do not know that, like Reynolds on quitting the 
studio of Hudson, Galssberveh ever painted a sitter 
with one hat on his head, and another under his arm, 
but mistakes no less ludicrous appear in some of his 
landscapes. In one picture, an owl is perched on a 
tree in broad daylight; in another, cattle are introduced 
lying so close to the sea that the next wave must cer- 
tainly cover them; nor is evidence wanting that he 
experienced a few of those difficulties in the mastery 
of perspective, of which the Shepherd in “ Noctes 
Ambrosiane ” complains: “things wanna retire and 
come forrit as I wush; and the back-grun’ will be the 
fore-grun’ whether I will or no.” These early works 
were, however, distinguished for close adherence to 
local scenery, and minute and careful finishing. Wy- 
nants and Ruysdaal (some of whose pictures he pro- 
bably found in the mansions of the country gentlemen) 
were special objects of study. Two of his most ela- 
borate performances, pain for his former master, 
Hayman, are in the possession of J. H. Hawkins, Esq,, 
of Bignor Park; and tradition affirms that, on com- 
pleting them, Gainsborough declared he would “never 
bestow so much time on pictures again.” During these 
early years, numerous studies of trees were executed ; 
they were both drawn and coloured in the open air—in 
one of them, a young oak is painted leaf for leaf, whilst 
ferns and grasses are portrayed with microscopic fidelity. 
Sufficient answer this to Hazlitt’s assertion, that Gains- 
borough “devoted himself to the art with a view to 
soothe and amuse his mind, with the ease of a gentle- 
man, not with the severity of a professional student.” 
Towards the close of Gainsborough’s Ipswich career, 
this laboured attention to details began to disappear, 
and persons, as we have seen, complained, “how ro, 
the paint lay.” Thenceforth his works exhibited, for 
the most part, greater effect with less apparent pains. 
The hand rapidly executed what the mind suddenly 


conceived. 

This modest little work contains a vast 
amount of matter, and the most authentic details 
connected with Gainsborough, of whom it is 
remarkable so little hitherto has been known, 
The life by Mr. Fulcher fulfils every desire. 
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Flemish Interiors. By the Author of “ A Glance Behind the Grilles.” Longman, 


Tue recent visit of the King of the Belgians 
to all parts of his dominions, and inclusively 
to that mass of religious institutions which, 
as a reticulum woven by the hand of charity, 
overspreads them to their remotest limits, has 
naturally drawn a considerable share of atten- 
tion to a system, the organization of which 
cannot be studied without profit. For this 

nothing can be better adapted than 
the volume before us, appearing, as it has, 
almost simultaneously with those events in the 
history of our usual tranquil and unobtrusive 
neighbours, which have placed them so promi- 
nently before the world. 

The popularity which, though a Protestant 
monarch, King Leopold has achieved in the 
hearts of so unprotestant a nation as Belgium, 
is in fact patent to the eyes of all Europe ; 
and the unexceptionable means by which he 
has won and retained the affections of his es- 
sentially Catholic subjects, must be no less a 
matter of astonishment. A part, at least, of 
the mot de l'enigme has come to light in the 
history of the recent Jubilee. Every incident 
of the fétes in which the king took part, whether 
relating to the secular or religious ceremonial, 
was regulated with that consummate prudence 
and diplomatic tact, which, while proclaiming 
the affectionate regard and tender preoccupation 
of a paternal sovereign, at the same time mani- 
fested a politic regard for those views which, 
whatever be his own private views, he is well 
aware his people hold sacred, and which they 
would be ready to defend, should need be, even 
against himself, as their holy and inviolable 
birthright. The visits paid by his majesty to 
the religious houses and other important insti- 
tutions abounding in every town included in 
his tour, might seem superfluous to a casual 
observer—a work of supererogation ; but, in 
© st, they produced the best effects on the hearts 
of the nation at large. The satisfaction with 
which these varied and multiplied euvres were 
witnessed by the king, would convince all im- 
— observers, if they needed a proof, that 

e must have become conscious that this very 
network of religious, charitable, educational, 
and reformatory institutions, fragile and delicate 
as it may seem, secures the stability of the 
fabric of the Belgian constitution. 

All this places Belgium before us in a new 
point of view, and remarkably tallies with the 
contents of the book under consideration. It 
might fairly be termed “ Belgium under a new 

;" for, more even than others, those who 


as 
imagined they knew “ Belgium by heart,” must 


henceforth confess that all they did know was 
superficial aud unsatisfactory. 

To those who lightly skim the surface of 
foreign travel, passing over the beaten path, 
and leaving no trace behind, in pursuit of what 
is ordinarily termed “change of scene,” and 
forming a mere evanescent and profitless episode 
in the dull smoky course of the money-making 
year—to those we say, “ Provide yourselves, as 
usual, with a crimson Murray, and a Bradshaw, 
and take care to see what every cockney has seen 
before you, and will continue to see after you ; 
and which, having seen, you will become and 
continue as wise the one as the other.” Bel- 
gium, in fact, up to the present time, might 
fairly be designated in the words of our im- 
mortal bard, taken in a literal sense, as— 


That undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns. 


The thousands of bodies, indeed, conveyed 
annually by the steamers to Ostend or Ant- 
werp, revisit their native shores in all the 
solidity which distinguished them on their de- 
parture therefrom ; but, as regards their minds, 
they might as well have abided on this side the 
water. They have duly and scrupulously in- 
spected the picture galleries, museums, theatres, 
churches, &c., and have inbibed a vague and 
general notion of the appearance of the several 
towns they have passed through; but, with 
these exceptions, they have travelled from Dan 
to Beersheba, and found all barren. 

Not so our present author, who, wherever he 
directs his steps, sees life teeming around him 
under its noblest and most impressive aspect. 
The introduction leads us to anticipate this, 
giving a foretaste of the valuable information 
in store for us; and, accordingly, having gone 
through the volume itself, we feel convin 
that it cannot meet the eyes of any future 
travellers, in Belgium or elsewhere, without 
infusing into them a kindred spirit to that 
which animates the author, and producing thereby 
far worthier results than have attended their 
previous peregrinations. The details supplied 
by our author of the character and operations of 
the countless institutions, where Christian love 
and charity shine forth under every variety of 
form, leave an impression on the reader never 
before experienced, and we may fairly exclaim, 
becoming cugnisant of then— 


There are more things in heaven and earth 
Than were dreamt of in my philosophy. 


A merely material Belgium gives place 
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thenceforth to one of a spiritual character ; the 
setting forth of which by our author with so 
much fulness would be bewildering, but that the 
consecutiveness and perspecuity distinguishing 
the general arrangement constitutes a whole at 
once definite, and in the highest degree edify- 
ing and elevating. From what we have said 
it will be inferred, that to select from this glow- 
ing galaxy one or two stars, and place them in 
isolation before our readers, would be to give a 
very inadequate idea of it. This essential 
eharacteristic of the volume before us can be 
appreciated only by a careful perusal of it 
in its entirety ; but, on the other hand, it is 
diversified by a variety of matter not in im- 
mediate connection with the main subject, of 
which we cannot do better than cite a few spe- 
cimens. The genius of Swift has long made us 
familiar with nations of pigmies, of giants, and, 
by a last bold stroke, of horses: but even his 
wayward fancy never imagined a community of 
lunatics living independently and quite at their 
ease among their fellow-citizens of sane mind. 
Yet such we find to be the case at Gheel, a 
town situated in the district known as the 
Campine. Our author was proceeding from 
Herenthals to Tongerloo (two names unknown, 
we suspect, to fame till he rendered them famous), 
but owing to a contretemps was unable to carry 
out the proposed trajet :— 


Is was now so late, that the conducteur of the diligence 
declared his determination not to make the jcurney 
to-night, and, however vexatious, there was nothing 
for it but to submit. “Monsieur a peut-étre affaire 
& Gheel,” said a seer ae young man, stepping out 
of the station, of which he was apparently an official. 
“Au contarire,” said I, “je me rends & Gheel tout 
bonnement pour arriver & Tongerloo.” ‘“ Dans ce cas- 
la,” replied he, “ Monsieur ne doit pas aller 4 Gheel; 
ce serait beaucoup de chemin perdu, et d’ailleurs, e’est 
un endroit que, naturellement, on éviterait autant que 
possible.” “Et pourquoi cela?” saidI. “ Comment 
donc! est-ce que, par hasard, Monsieur ne sait pas ce 
que c’est que Gheel?” said he, with some surprise. 
* Mais c’est le pays des fous!” “ Des fous!” answered 
I, “ Est-ce donc qu’a Gheel ii se trouve plus de fous 
qu’ailleurs?” “Mais certainement,” replied he, 
“moi qui y suis allé, je peux bien vous dire que c’est 
effrayant a voir.” 

More and more surprised at what I heard, I begged 
an explanation of this strange story, which was 
altogether new to me, and learned that Gheel is an 
old and primitive town, in the most desolate part of 
the Campine, and that out of 8000 inhabitants, about 
1000 are literally mad: in fact, that the town is one 
vast lunatic asylum. Scarce a house which does not 
receive boarders, in every stage of insanity ; the man- 
agement of them is as curious as the rest, no restraint 
whatever being imposed on them; they are left at large, 
and take their walks abroad, without even the precau- 
tion of a keeper; those who are likely to be violent 
or to fail into mischief, being merely chained at the 
feet, The prudence of this proceeding, however, is 
somewhat questionable; it is not long since a Burgo- 
master was murdered by one of them. They are all 
paid for of course, some by their relatives, others by 
their parish, and others by Government. 


The monastery of Tongerloo, above alluded 
to, is one of a very remarkable character. 


After inspecting the kitchen and frait-gardens, recrea- 
tion-garden, and vineyard, we returned to the house, 
and | was taken into the guest-chambers, and along a 
corridor into a little oratory, beautifully decorated, 
which I was told belonged to the Supérieur, now absent ; 
thence through the cloisters into the refectory and 
library, where the attentive guide took down a choice 
collection of rare illuminated MSS., real gems of early 
art, every one of which would repay hours of study and 
investigation. That of which the “ Frére Libraire” 
seemed most proud, was a small but complete copy of 
the Holy Scriptures, written in the most minute, regular, 
and perfect hand—the words of course considerably 
contracted—which he told me had been the property 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

Another—one of the most faultless and elaborate 
specimens in the world—was a missal, profusely illu- 
minated for Charles VI. of France. He produced also 
a volume of the earliest Venetian printing, with won 
derfully beautiful illuminations 4 /a plume, of the finest 
touch, and most brilliant colouring, These were the 
property of the former monks, om | with many of the 
rarer books, were saved and confided to a place of 
safety, where they remained concealed as long as the 
disturbances lasted. The remainder of the present 
collection has been brought together since the return 
of the fraternity. 

I was almost afraid to open these old tomes, as they 
lay in tempting eae around me, some in vellum, 
some in calf, and some in velvet bindings, with silver 
mountings; for I knew what irresistible fascination 
there would be in turning over the matchless pages of 
these wonderful productions. M. Franck, however, 
called me from my contemplations to examine a curious 
old folio, being a history of the monastery of Tonger'! 
the frontispiece of which exhibited the place as it s 
before the havoc made in it by the revolution. Vast 
as it now is in extent, the whole of the present building 
is but the portion of a wing of the original monastery. 
It must indeed have been a magnificent place, and, as 
the order was one of those denominated rich, and a large 
tract of the surrounding Campine belonged to them, no 
doubt these Seigneurs, as the brothers were then called, 
lived in lordly style, and exercised the duties of hosi 
pitality and charity with almost royal munificence. 

My kind friend would not let me depart till he had 
reconducted me to the parloir, where a table was laid 
out with a cold collation, consisting of smoked sanglier, 
tartines of their pure home-baked bread, dried fruits, 
cakes, anda peculiarly Juscious wine, perfectly colourless, 
but in taste very much resembling Constantia. 


The history of the monastery presents some 
features of interest. 


It appears that a short time previously to the burst- 
ing forth of republicanism, and the rule of anarchy, 
these Norbertine or Premonstratensian Monks, by some 
means, received a hint of what was about to happen. 
They lost no time, but hastily collecting every disposable 
article they possessed in the way of books, pictures, 
plate, &c., they sold them for the most they would 
fetch, and adding the sum to all they possessed in cash, 
deposited it with a wealthy Dutch merchant at Am« 
sterdam. The brothers then abandoned their mag- 
nificent domain, dispersed into various parts of the 
world, and for forty years were not heard of. At the 
end of that time, those of them who remained alive 
convened a meeting, and their Supérieur, though a very 
old man, being one of them, was commissioned by the 
rest to take his journey to Amsterdam, where he like-~ 
wise found their Dutch Lépositaire still living. Tha 
Mandataire announced that he had returned to claim 
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the sum deposited ; and exhibited the merchant’s pro- 
missory note in proof of the authenticity of the demand. 
‘The Dutchman’s honour seems to have been of a high 
order; he acknowledged the trust, and expressed his 
readiness to restore the amount wiih its accumulated 
interest. The fathers, however, would not be outdone 
in generosity, and only required of him the capital, 
remitting the rest to their faithful trustee, as the reward 
of his honesty. Provided with this fund, they repur- 
chased a portion of their ancient territory, and again 
established themselves on the spot whence the ravages 
of civil war had so long exiled them; but instead of 
the baronial halls and impregnable towers they had 
left, they found little more than a desert waste. They 
did not lose heart at this sad spectacle, but resolving 
to make the best of it, put all that was left of the dwell- 
ing into tenantable repair, and determined, before at- 
tempting to restore that, to concentrale all their efforts 
on the reconstruction of the church. When that is 
completed, they may possibly make additions to the 
monastery itself, but they are now so much reduced in 
number, that its dimensions amply accommodate the 
fraternity, consisting of furty-two members. Not one 
of the original number remains, the last having died 
not very long since. ’ 


One more extract on the subject of the suc- 
cessful treatment of the deaf and dumb, must 
conclude our examples of the miscellaneous 
character of this work. He is speaking of 
L’ Abbé Carton’s institution at Bruges. 


The method by which they are instructed in speaking, 
is the ingenious invention of the Abbé Sicard; but 
curiously enough, though it is adopted in many deaf 
and dumb schools, it has been abandoned at the ori- 
ginal institution in Pari+. It is effected by means of 
vibration. The teacher, pointing to a written alphabet, 
makes the given sound, beginning simply with the 
vowels. As he says “a” he holds the child’s finger to 
his own throat, and then applying it to that of his pupil 
makes him imitate the vibration, and with it the sound; 
and so on with the rest. The result, in the generality 
of cases, is a very imperfect repetition. Some, how- 
ever, succeed much better than others. One girl, to 
whom I spoke, appeared remarkably intelligent, and 
though her mode of articulation was very syllabic, and 
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gave one the idea of a person speaking a foreign lan- 
guage, she answered so readily, that I should have 
thought she must be able to hear, had not my conductor 
assured me that her facility of apprehension proceeded 
solely from the rapidity with which she caught the 
movement of the lips, to which, by experience, she had 
learned to attach the words which gave them particular 
motions. ‘To this girl, the power of speaking will cer- 
tainly be of great use in after life, unless by any accident 
she should lose her eyesight. 

There is one very curioas and at the same time very 
sad case here, that of a young girl who is blind, deaf, 
and dumb; so that she has only one sense left, that of 
the touch, by which it is possible to communicate with 
her; and yet by means of this alone, they have con- 
trived to teach her to read, to write, to cipher, and to 
make lace. What is more surprising still, however, is, 
that she has been able to acquire religious knowledge, | 
and not long since made her first communion. When 
she was first told she must go to confession, she showed 
great unwillingness to comply; but ultimately, feeling 
she was wrong, she asked if the Abbé went, and on be- 
ing informed that he did, said she would go too, and 
has been very regular in this duty ever since. 

She is much attached to the Sisters, and recognises 
them all as soon as she touches them; but she is de- 
voted to the Abbé, and seems instinctively aware of his 
presence the moment he enters the room. 

A book printed in raised letters was put before her; 
she passed her fingers rapidly over the page ; and a 
frame with slides being brought in its place, with a box 
of type distributed into partitions, she immediately 
spelled ont the passage she had read. When she 
reached the end of the second line, she, by some acci- 
dent, mistook the space between the two first lines for 
that destined to hold the third, but before she reached 
the end of the first word she discovered her error and 
corrected it. 


The hospitals, prisons, and charitable institu- 
tions of Belgium are all visited in turn by our 
tourist, and the details of theirdomestic economy 
agreeably given.) Upon the whole, we can 
recommend the book to all who wish to learn 
something concerning Belgium. 





England in Time of War. 


“I wit tell it,” said Smelfungus, “to the 
world.” “ You had better,” said I, “tell it to 
your physician.” How unfortunate that Sterne’s 
admirable advice to Smelfungus should not have 
been taken in time by the friends of Mr. Do- 
bell! What a pity that they did not communi- 
cate the contents of this extraordinary volume, 
before it was too late, to the family apothecary ! 
We are quite certain that that respectable prac- 
titioner would have taken our own view of the 
author's case, and that, by a speedy exhibition 
of powerful cathartics, or a vigorous application 
of repeated counter-irritants, he would have 
rescued the reputation of Sydney Yendys from 
the serious injuries about to be inflicted on it 
by Sydney Dobell. A course of antiphlogistic 
remedies, applied at once, and continued with 


By Sypyey Dose.t. 


unrelenting perseverance, might perhaps have 
dispersed the morbid matter which, in the aver- 
age prosaic individual, would probably have 
issued in the unpoetic shape of boil or pimple, 
but, in the case of Mr. Dobell, has of course 
vented itself in a volume of rhyme. We should 
thus have been spared the disagreeable duty of 
exposing the absurdities of a genuine poet, whose 
restoration to literary sanity we shall be the first 
to welcome. 
Literary men themselves are proverbially 
cureless of their physical health ; they forget 
or ignore the ancient combination, mens sana 
in corpore sano; and, provided mens does the 
duty which they exact from it—provided it 
produces rapidly and copiously—they care 
little whether or no it or poor corpus be sana 
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or sanum. We will not quarrel, therefore, 
with Mr. Dobell for omitting to examine his 
tongue, and feel his pulse, before sitting down to 
write. But the negligence of his friends is per- 
fectly unpardonable. Of course, the manuscript 
was submitted to their judgment: they must 
have noticed the dangerous symptoms in the 
“ Recruit’s Ball,” the iteration of childish jin- 
gles, the vulgar and unusual oaths, the constant 
repetition of one or two very simple ideas in 
various attitudes, the idiotic incoherence of the 
whole: it is very likely that they suffered just 
as much as the rest of Mr. Dobell’s readers, from 
the effects of “Wind ;” no doubt the “Chasseur” 
in “ Lady Constance,” with “ his pistol cric-crac,” 
(why not “crick-crack?”) “and his rifle ping- 
pang,” dispersed them as rapidly and effectually 
as he did our own little circle when we introduced 
him to their notice: yet, with all the symptoms 
of the worst form of cacoéthes seribendi before 
them, patent to eye and ear, they still permit 
a beloved relation to persevere in his insane 
attempt on public patience, not only taking 
no effective step whatever to prevent an expo- 
sure of his unfortunate state, but most probably 
assisting him in preparing for the press the 
actual “ proofs” of his malady! It is really too 
bad. Why is not some appalling punishment 
devised for these family flatterers !—for these 
monthly nurses to lying-in authors? The gen- 
tlemen who administer strychnine to a trou- 
blesome creditor, the ladies who too effectually 
soothe their tippling better-halves with “a little 
quietness,” are prevented from further indul- 
gence in their peculiar propensities by hanging or 
transportation. The convulsions induced by the 
one poison, the stupor which follows the other, 
ave merely physical, and the mischief ends with 
the recipient. But what are these to the intel- 
lectual antics, and contortions, and spasms pro- 
moted in the wretched, unconscious victim of 
insincere and undeserved landation? What 
are those in comparison with that insensibility 
to the. common sense of the majority into which 
the soothing pap of toadyism so soon narcotizes 
the most vigorous intellectual constitution ? 
Besides, the injury is not confined to the flat- 
teree.alone ; a portion of the public is always 
induced to lay down its reason at the altar of 
nonsense, and a small sect of imitators invari- 
ably arises, who out-twist and outjump the 
arch-priest their flugelman. 

The fact is, Mr. Dobell is in a fair way of 
being utterly spoiled by a clique of worshippers. 
“Fed with soft dedication al] day long,” he has 
“waxed fat,” like the enemies of the king of 
Israel, and like them, too, has begun to “kick” 
at his friends. Fortunately for him and his 
admirers, certain cool-headed gentlemen called 
critics, not very liable to be led away by the 
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enthusiasm of sets, have expressed their opinion 
of “ England in Time of War” in so trenchant 
and caustic a style, that England in Time of 
Peace breaks into a broad grin whenever Mr. 
Dobell’s name is mentioned. “The hero of 
a small set is pretty sure to be a donkey,” says 
Mr. Thackeray: and the sooner a man of real 
genius is removed from a position utterly un- 
worthy of his powers, the vetter for him and 
those whom hé is born’ to influence. 

Any thing like serious criticism of such a work 
as the present, is out of the question. We would 
defy the gravest and most earnest of men, a Fran- 
cis Horner himself, to keep his countenance while 
he. reads. Sydney Smith’s model parson, whose 
magnificent visage combined all the seven car 
dinal virtues and the whole of the ten com- 
mandments in its expressive features, the 
gentleman in Aristophanes, who with severe 
face, BAsrwy cwamt, “looking mustard,” struck 
terror into the hearts of all, Heraclitus, who was 
always weeping over human absurdities, would 
have relaxed into a smile at “ Wind,” and 
laughed outright at the “ Fiddler.” To usea 
phrase of Leigh Hunt’s, some of Mr. Dobell’s 
gravest passages have made us “ roll with laugh- 
ter.” Except in Gargantua, we never saw such 
a quantify of raving nonsense in so snl a 
space: but Rabelais knew that he was writing 
nonsense, rioted in its composition, and sc vented 
his enormous superfluity of animal spirits; while 
Mr. Dobell, of the vigour of whose constitution 
we have the strongest doubts, has composed his 
trash seriously on solemn principles of art, and 
in the gravest and most determined defiance of 
common sense. We laugh at him quite as much 
as we laugh «at his work. 

Among the reflections suggested to the author 
by a “Shower in War Time,” as he: stood 
“neath a broad eave and mused,” comfortably 
stationed between a “plopping pool of drop- 
pings” and a “pointed beam,” from whose 
“jewelled tip the slipping, slipping drip did 
whip the fillipped pool, whose hopping plashes 
ticked” —just the position for cool meditation— 
occur the following, in the. exact order in 
which we place them :— 

Though Jack’s horse run away with, Jack, 
Who knows, while Jack keeps on his back, 
If Jack rule him or he rule Jack ? 

(Unless the observer happen to be a spasmodic 
poet or a mathematician, the true alternative 
would be quite clear in most cases.) 

Cuckoo takes the mud away! 


True the sun doth shine all day ; 
Cuckoo takes the mud away. = 5 


Why cuckoo should take. the mud away, 
whence the mud comes, whither cuckoo takes 
it, what the sun has to do with. the cuckoo or- 
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the mud, or the mud’s removal by cuckoo, 
and what sun, cuckoo, or mud’s removal have 
to do with Jack and his runaway horse, we 
rofess ourselves quite at a loss to comprehend. 
here is just as much internal connection be- 
tween the three lines of this triplet among 
themselves, and between the triplet and that 
which precedes it, as there is between any of 
the parts of Foote’s well-known puzzle; “so he 
died, and she went into the garden to cut a 
cabbage,” &e., &e., &e. 
Who sneers at heirloom rank? God knows 
Each man that lives, each flower that blows. 
There may be lords—and a blue rose. 

That is, “we ought not to sneer at hereditary 
rank, because God is omniscient, and because 
lords and blue roses are not incompatible:” or 
perhaps “ we may sneer at it, because all men are 
equal before God, as are all flowers; and be- 
eause lords and blue roses are about equally 
self-contradictory and absurd.” We cannot 
decide. 

Mark the profundity of the following meta- 
phor :— 

Each enterprise, or small or great, 
Hath its own touch-hole: watch and wait, 
Find that, and fire the loaded fate. 

The touch-hole of an enterprise! There is 
some excuse, perhaps, for the comparison in the 
common phrase, “ it went off well or ill,” applied 
to a project. But “ firing a loaded fate!” How 
are we to interpret that operation? Either the 
“ loaded fate” is identical with the enterprise, or 
it is not. If it be, and the application of the 
epithet “loaded,” in its usual sense of “carrying 
a charge,” gives eolour to this view, we must 
identify “ enterprise” and “ fate,” which would 
be absurd. If not, then, “loaded fate” means 
“fate carried as a charge,” which may or may 
not go off, and we must do violence to the com- 
mon meaving of “ loaded,” and distort the word 
from its usual grammatical sense: and more- 
over must conceive ourselves, or somebody for us, 
as actually ramming our destiny into an enter- 
prise. And this is poetry! 

As another instance of forced and utterly 
false comparison, take this from a “ Prayer of 
the Understanding,” which there is no under- 
standing :— 

——tThou observant moon, 
That dancest round the seasonable earth 
As David round the ark. 


This is utter nonsense; a beautiful idea of 
Shelley’s stolen and spoiled. Why “obser- 
vant” moon? Because she always turns the 


same face to our earth? And “dancing,” too! 
We believe that the performances of King 
David were of a very violent nature, quite un- 
like the stately movements of our satellite. 


Mr. Dobell is really more unjust to the moon 
than Mr. Jelynger Symons himself. 
Again : of a nightingale’s song :-— 
Day rose, and still he sang, 
And all his stanchless song, 
As something falling unaware 
Fell out of the tall trees he sang among. 
Fell ringing down the ringing moon, and sang— 
Rang like a golden jewel down a golden stair. 


The last line is exquisitely musical : but how 
false the comparison, and how confused! A 
song called “stanchless” because it cannot be 
“stanched,” and therefore flows onwards con- 
tinuously like a stream, described as falling like 
a hard ringing jewel out of the tree-tops ! 

There is one poem in the volume which 
will effeetually exclude it from all respectable 
circulating libraries, especially at the seaside. 
A young lady and gentleman are described 
by the young lady as having once on a time, 
in very warm weather, reclined and “kissed 
underneath the hawthorn-tree.” The young 
lady declares her conviction at the time to 
have been, that “ what they did” was 
; Beautiful and wise; 

Wiser, fairer, more in tune, 

Than all else in that sweet June. 
However “ beautiful” what was then and there 
performed by these two foolish young persons, 
the sequel of the poem proves that it was not re- 
markably “ wise,” but remarkably “ otherwise ;” 
for the young gentleman, following the example 
of other young gentlemen under similar circum- 
stances, after having “loved” until he grew 
tired of it, eventually “rode away,” leaving the 
young lady and a pledge of their mutual affec- 
tion to make their own way through this rough 
world together. There is, however, some really 
exquisite poetry in this little gem, and, in spite 
of the objections which may be raised against 
the subject, it will certainly be a favourite, 
except in the circulating libraries at the seaside, 
aforesaid. The description of the ruined girl's 
remorse is very fine :— 





Ah that fata) spell! 

Ere the evening fell 

I fled away to hide my frightened face, 

And cried that I was born, 

And sobbed with love and scorn, 

And in the darkness sought a darker place, 

And blushed, and wept, and blushed, and dared not 
think of morn. 


Day and night, day and night, 

And I saw no light, 

Night and day, night and day, 

And‘in my woe I lay 

And dreamed the dreams they dream who cannot sleep ; 
My speech was withered, and I could not pray; 

My tears were frozen, and I could not weep. 


I saw the hawthorn rise 
Between me and the skies, 
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I felt the shadow was from pole to pole, 

I felt the leaves were shed, 

I felt the birds were dead, 

And on the earth I snowed the winter of my soul. 


The last line is magnificent, and comes on the 
ear like a full chord from a symphony of Beeth- 
oven. 


But the culminating point of mad absurdity 
is only reached in the “ Recruit’s Ball,” where 
Mr. Dobell gives himself entirely into the hands 
of his familiar spirit :— 

Heigho, fiddlestick, fiddlestick, fiddlestick, 

Heigho, fiddlestick, fiddle for a king! 

Heigh, pretty Kitty! heigh, jolly Polly! 

Up with the heels, girls! fling, lasses, fling ! 

Heigh there! stay there! that’s not the way, there! 

Oh Johnny, Johnny, 

Oh Johnny, Johuny, 

Ho, ho, everybody all round the ring! 


Heigho, fiddlestick, fiddlestick, fiddlestick, 
Heigho, fiddlestick, fiddle for a king! 

Heigh, pretty Kitty! heigh, jolly Polly! 

Up with the heels, girls! swing, girls, swing! 
Foot, boys! foot boys! to’t, boys! do’t, boys! 
Ho, Bill! ho, Jill! ho, Will! ho, Phil! 

Ho, Johnny, Johnny, 

Ho, Johnny, Johnny, 

Ho, ho, everybody, all round the ring! 


Deuce take the fiddle, 

Deuce take the fiddle, 

Deuce take the jolly fiddle, deuce take the fiddler! 
Here goes the fiddle, 

Here goes the fiddle, 

Here goes the jolly fiddle, here goes the fiddler! 


Out of a madhouse we never met with any 
thing so painfully ludicrous as this. 

Mr. Dobell makes a free use of the now 
familiar artifice of repetition. We have several 
examples here, the most striking of which oc- 
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curs ina short poem entitled rather appropriately ~ 
“ Wind ;” each stanza is composed of five lines, 
the two first of which are exactly similar, and 
consist merely of the words “Oh! the wold, the 
wold,” the two succeeding lines rhyme, and the 
last line is “on the wold, the wold—the wold, 
the wold!” That eccentric genius, Mr. Edgar 
Poe, is generally believed to have originated 
this artifice: he used it effectively in many of 
his shorter poems; ¢ g., “ The Bells.” But it is 
much older than Mr. Poe, and dates as far back 
as Aristophanes, who has a famous chorus of 
frogs in his burlesque of that name, consisting 
of nothing but the sentence— 


Brekekekex! koax! koax! 


repeated ad libitum. 

In many nursery rhymes also, the same trick 
is employed. And in the old “ Fol-de-rol” 
burdens to comic songs the idea is adopted, to 
the great relief of gentlemen who labour under 
“a plentiful lack of wit,” in which category we 
are most unwilling to class Mr. Sydney Dobell. 
Let him mend his ways, therefore, “ purge and 
write cleanly, as a gentleman should :” let him 
resist that passion for making his readers stare, 
so strong in the spasmodic school: let him 
diligently study the grammar of the English 
language, and, after sufficient preparation, he 
may proceed to the perusal of the great models 
in his art. Abstinence from original composi- 
tion and a cool diet may do much towards the 
restoration of his health ; and we promise him 
that if, in his next publication, we should see 
no signs of improvement, it shall not be our 
fault if he is not made fully acquainted with 
the fact. 





Paraguay, Brazil, and the Plate. Letters written in 1852-53. By C. B. Mansrretp, Esq., M.A. 
Edited by the Rev. Cartes Kinastey. 


Ir most people know a little of Brazil, they 
know less of the river Plate provinces. It is 
astonishing the ignorance, geographical and 
general, of this portion of the globe. The Rio 
de la Plata is believed in, and Buenos Ayres 
and General Whitelocke have been heard of, 
but beyond that, information is at a discount. 
Now, the most accurate notion of the Plate 
provinces is to be found in these few and useful 
letters. They are well written, form agreeable 
reading, and possess that certain interest always 
attached to private and posthumous letters. 
These have, moreover, been edited with loving 
care by Kingsley, and though written with a 
free familiarity, and roughly jotted down here 
and there while impressions were fresh—in fact, 
“homespun for home use,” to use one of the 


author’s phrases—yet nothing is exaggerated, 
though they bear the stamp of poor Mr. Mans- 
field’s ardent visionary mind in every line. 

Starting from England with some indistinct 
notion of raising Paraguay to the foremost rank 
of nations, and of colonizing the Grand Chaco, 
a vast unexplored plain in those districts, Mr. 
Mansfield reached Pernambuco as the first 
calling-place, and became so enchanted with 
the novelty of the scene and the beauty of the 
country, that he stopped for a few weeks en 
route. “ What a paradise,” he writes, “is, or 
might be, this country, if possessed by the 
English !” 

Ido not feel at all sure that I am not dead, and. - 
have not recommenced another life. What a contrast 
here! this place is, even in the hands of these wretched, 
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undeveloped people, an Eden of beauty. What a 
Paradise it would be made by Englishmen of this cen- 
tury! what a heaven it will be made by the brother- 
men of the age that is to come! I need not pour out 

rapturous admiration of the works of the Great 
Poet-Father, as you have seen such, and have wor- 
shipped in similar scenes. The beauty is almost be- 
wildering. The glorious cocoa-nut trees, bananas, and 
several kinds of palms, bread-fruit, etc. etc., and the 
magnificent green oranges. ... I am too giddy to 
write soberly about any thing. I feel inclined to cut 
capers under the trees till | am tired, then sigh like a 
hippopotamus for some one to pour it all out upon, and 
then lie down and dream. As for studying the botany 
of the country, it is impossible. Nothing is po-sible 
bat to photographize every body and every thing: 
cameras cannot get giddy with wonder. How I wish 
you were here, with your head, and camera, and eyes, 
and, better than any, your heart, to fall down and 
worship, and to sympathise with me in my admiration 
of the scene, even of the little glimpse I have had of it! 
Yet Lsuppose there is scarcely any one here who values 
the glorious imagery of the Mighty Poet who has made 
all this. Negroes, Mulattoes, Portuguese, Brazilians, 
all have pigs’ eyes, I suppose, by virtue of Adam’s fall, 
and the English for the same reason are afl absorbed 
in the p Wf wealth, and so cannot enjoy. 

This cst of rapture on landing among 
orange-groves and palm-trees, after three weeks’ 
confinement in a hot, reeking, oily steamer, is 
thoroughly genuine; and the sensations he 
experienced go far to explain the mad tricks 
sailors play when ashore. 

Pernambuco is a very handsome town, but 
it is filthy in the extreme, and very dangerous 
to walk through of a night for more reasons 
than one. ‘The inhabitants pay no sewer rate. 
The great curiosity of Pernambuco is the 
“ Recife,” a singular coral wall just awash with 
the sea at high water, and at a distance varying 
from a few hundred yards to a mile from the 
beach, runs parallel down the coast for some 
three hundred miles, forming within a smooth 
water harbour, as in itself this curious coral 
wall is a perfect breakwater. Like all places 
in Brazil, Pernambuco abounds in insects, rare, 
curious, and troublesome. In fact, the insect- 
life is the curse of your existence ; jiggers get 
into your toes and feed upon the juicy parts 
thereof ; ants destroy your furniture and books; 
and a species of earwig eats up your linen ; in- 
conveniences, it must be confessed, scarcely re- 
compensed by the exquisite scenery of the 
country. But toa tourist these ills are nothing, 
while a resident—is used to them. 

Two or three evenings ago I was at a merchant's 
house; a lady was singing at the piano-forte something 
about “ Spring is coming, insects hamming,” &c. Just 
as she was shaking out the “ humming” in fine style, 
a jolly great “ praying mantis,” which had been dashing 
about. the room, flew in her face, and fastened on her 
neck; so the next note was a scream, and the chorus 
was a shout of mirth. I néver saw any thing more 
ludicrous. You must know that a “praying mantis” 
is a big thing, something between a locust and a dragon- 
fly,; a kind of walking leaf, about three inches long, 
with claws in proportion. 
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The slaves of Pernambuco are a remarkably 
fine race. “Splendid specimens of muscular 
development, with cheerful faces and an Achilles- 
like stride,” says Mr. Mansfield, and it is per- 
fectly true. You see none of the horrors of 
slavery in Brazil unless far in the interior. On 
the coast towns the men are well fed, happy, 
and contented. 


I do not hear any accounts here of cruelty to the 
slaves, and have rather reason to believe that they are 
kindly treated, and are considerably better off than 
labourers in England; but I believe there is the most 
supreme indifference on the part of the masters to the 
question, whether or no their blackies have soul or 
spirit. To my mind one of the most curious condi- 
tions of this country is the combination of the Negro 
element with Roman Catholicism. If any where you 
can have idolatry, it must be here. I should like to 
be able to sce the inside of the system: it must be the 
completest degradation of wership in the world. You 
have the childish, meretricious, gewgaw decoration 
of the Popish churehes here, exaggerated to the last 
degree; and the Nigger, just transferring his attach- 
ment from his fetish image to the rather more dis- 
gusting doll of the European Obi; or perhaps not 
transferring, but simply adding the one to the other. 
And yet I imagine, from what I hear, that our black 
brother is by nature a very far more pious and inno- 
cently reverent animal than we are. I hope I shall be 
able to learn something of Portuguese, that I may be 
able to fraternise a little with Blackie; but hitherto [ 
have found out-of-doors distractions so importunate 
that I have made no steps in linguism beyond “ muito 
obrigado,”—a phrase which black man does not often 
get from white, I fancy. 

I am told that, a year or two ago, a Negro who had 
got his freedom took to preaching in the Victoria 
Parks of this place, in baek slums and other places 
where black men most do congregate; that he mounted 
his barrel, and spoke with the greatest fervour and 
eloquence, repeating chapters of the Bible to the peo- 
ple (who of course are ignorant of it), and expound- 
ing it with great wisdom,—a real Negro Luther, un- 
merciful to sins, hypocrisies, and frauds, and telling 
black man that he was his own slave, as well as white 
man’s. He was followed by great crowds, and began 
to be called the “Divine Master.” At length the Go- 
vernment got information laid against him, as for fo- 
menting political sedition—which every body knew was 
false,—so he got condemned to three years’ imprison- 
ment, or banishment, or—nobody knows what, and has 
not been heard of since. But generally the Negroes 
care not at all for each other, and as soon as a black 
man has his freedom, he will no longer associate with 
slaves, will not sit at table with them :—the gentlemen 
button-makers! the old story. 


The stoppage of the slave trade, and the ab- 
sence of free labour, has reduced Brazil to an 
awkward predicament. The vast coffee and 
sugar plantations must be worked ; but, under 
80° Fahrenheit, the European wants a great 
incentive to exertion. The result just at this 
moment is, that neither sugar nor coffee-grow- 
ing pay; and, if colonization does not ensue 
from some quarter of the globe, the story of the 
West Indies will be told in Brazil. Hence 
the anxiety just now to obtain European 
colonists ; but the hot climate of Brazil will. 
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never prove so attractive to Europeans as the 
cooler and more southern regions of the Plate. 

After the usual trips into the interior, a brief 
visit to Rio Janeiro, and a journey up the Organ 
Mountains, the letter containing the account 
of which was unfortunately lost, Mr. Mans- 
field finds himself at that misnamed place— 
Buenos Ayres! It is a curious feature in the 
River Plate, that every town is reversely named 
after its specialité. For instance, “Monte” 
Video has no mount at all, except alow sloping 
hill on the opposite side of the harbour. “ Buenos 
Ayres” is the most foully smelling place in all 
South America; while the term “ Plata,” for 
the river itself, which is not within 500 miles 
of the gold or silver mines on either side, is 
quite as bad a misnomer as the other two. 
On landing at Buenos Ayres— 


The first thing that greeted our eyes was the skinless 
carcase of a horse lying on the beach on one side of 
the landing-place; the second, another ditto on the 
other side; and the “good air” of the town was the 
stench thereof, 

* . * * 

In the afternoon Blakeway and I took horses and 
sallied forth to see a little of the outskirts of the town. 
We took the road towards the north, along the shore to 
Palermo, the residence of Urquiza. If Buenos Ayres 
isnot the most disgusting place on this earth, there 
must be sickening spots indeed. The roads, from the 
late rain, were mere belts of mud with occasional 
pools, with carcases of horses or oxen lying here and 
there, in the middle of the road and along the shore, 
every where; the air was regularly thick with stench. 
The only variation from that of putrid flesh was that 
of burned bones. There are actually carcases and their 
remains in every stage of putridity, lying in the mid- 
dle of the streets, and before the doors of the houses 
in the outer parts of the town. 


Mr. Mansfield was a vegetarian and a chemist ; 
these perpetual sights of blood and bones an- 
noyed him as much in the one character as in 
the other, from the waste of matter as from the 
horrible smells, He goes out for a ride in the 
evening. 


We sallied forth, a party of five, on horseback, to go, 
to My. L——’s chaera, or country-house, about fifteen 
miles from the town. It was a beautifulevening. We 
passed of course the most horrible sights in the road— 
dead horses and oxen every where—pools of stagnant 
water in the holes, and sometimes over the road also, 
where it lay rather low; these holes generally con- 
tained a carcase or bones, and one large one was posi- 
tively full of the intestines of slaughtered animals, 
The immense quantity of bones is quite wonderful: they 
are, I am told, used as fuel by the poorer people for 
cooking and heating ovens. The road is repaired by 
filling up the holes with them, and in some places you 
see hedges made of them. I have seen one or two 
corrals (as they call the enclosures into which they 
drive horses and cattle when they want to catch them) 
surrounded by fences made entirely of the bones that 
form the cores of the horns of oxen, and so close and 
thick that you cannot see light through them. Besides 
the waste of land (which might grow corn), the cruelty 
and the disgusting <cenes which all this implies, I am 
annoyed by the consideration of the enormous. waste 


of animal matter, which putrefies in the open air, and 
which might al] make ammonia or saltpetre. The 
carcases are putrefying all round the houses, almost 
in them. The people do not seem to smell the horrible 
stench at all—perhaps they like it; I even fancy that 
I am becoming indifferent to it. 


But you forget all these disagreeables the 
moment you have left them, and stretch your 
horse at a gallop over the glorious pampas. 


Well, our road lay southwards, in a direction sloping 
away at an acute angle from the river-shore. It lay for 
several miles among houses, cottages, gardens, and 
fields fenced with willow or some other brushwood; 
poplars and weeping willows fringed the road in some 
places. We crossed a small river, which runs into the 
Plata about three miles from the town, by the so-called 
‘“‘ Barracas Bridge,” up to which it is navigable for small 
vessels, and at the village there many vessels are loaded . 
with the carne seca and salted and dried hides, which 
form the chief article of export from this country. About 
a mile and a half beyond this bridge, the road—which 
nowhere was paved or macadamized, but only a wide 
belt of the sandy-clayey soil—opened out upon the 
plain; we were clear of the houses, and of the trees, 
which are only found in their neighbourhood, and now 
it became a broad track of bare soil across the bound- 
less plain of bright green grass. The horses here seem 
to have scarcely any other pace but a gallop; so away 
we went over the plain, at a glorious pace, for about 
ten miles. 

There is something most remarkably exhilarating 
about the air of the plain. Notwithstanding all the- 
carcases which one meets every where, the air is sweet 
and fresh in an indescribable degree. 

One effect of this daily slaughter of cattle is 
that general disregard fur human life peculiar to 
the people as a civilized race. In their late 
internecine wars, the savage atrocities the two 
political parties, Blancos and Colorados, prac- 
tised one upon the other—rarely taking pri- 
soners, but invariably cutting throats, and 
worse—are incredible. Of his passage up the 
noble tributary of the “ Plata”—the Parané— 
Mr. Mansfield gives a lively and vivid descrip- 
tion. As he crept up that magnificent river, 
and beheld the mighty plains upon each side 
teeming with the richest soil, but literally for 
hundreds of miles without a single inhabitant 
but the horse and bull, Mr. Mansfield’s active 
mind revolved vast projects for the colonization 
of the country. 

Fancy the capabilities of these landa, he writes 
in a burst of enthusiasm—where they plant woods 
of peach-trees for firewood and to feed their pigs— 
not because the fruit is not first-rate, but because 
there are not men enough to eat it (or the men 
prefer swine’s blood)! Olives too grow in great 
perfection at Buenos Ayres, and the vine luxu- . 
riates in the upper provinces, Mendoza and. Tueu- 
man, Here is a land of eorn, oil, and wine; and 
as for the honey, as if it was not enough that there © 
should be a score of sorts of bees to make it, the very 
wasps brew delicious honey. The Banda Oriental 
and Entre Rois have the same capabilities as the plain 
of the west, with such other advantages as are given by 
a more undulating and broken ground, with a great 
deal of mineral wealth. Further north, in Corrientes 
and Paraguay, you have the:semi-trepical and tropical > 
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climates, where the richest oranges, sugar, coffee, tea, 

maté (which, mind yoa, is not to be despised, and 

yet to be sold at the co-operative stores in Eng- 

land), silk, and all the glories of a sun-blessed vege- 
tation, are to be had for the asking. 

Then for intercommunication. In those parts where 
the country is hilly there is the best water-carriage in 
the world; and over the plains, what a country for 
railways! Why, the whole Pampas ought to be fur- 
rowed with tramways (not to speak of steam-loco- 
motives, which they do not want yet); here is an 
employment for the thousands of horses which are to 
be had and fed for nothing. All the towns of the 
plain might lay down tramroads from one to the other, 
commencing with one from Salta to Buenos Ayres. 
The glorious timber of Paraguay will do for the trams ; 
iron is not needed. 


And then the forest wealth and river power 
of this country. These noble rivers, with a 
depth of eight feet, are naviguble for near 2000 
miles from their mouths. 


These rivers are a mine of uncountable wealth, the 
coal of England is nothing to them. I was speaking 


of the timber of Paraguay: now here is a beginning,, 


for a colony to make heavy profits at starting, to 
enable it to get out a lot of hands; here is a branch of 
trade with Europe hitherto undreamed of. People 
have thought and tried to import timber from Brazil, 
and still do in small quantities, a few ship-loads of 
Jacaranda per annum ; but Paraguay as a wood-market 
for Europe, I should think, has scarcely been hinted at, 
except to be derided; and yet, excepting the banks of 
the Amazon, no place is so well suited for supplyin 
the timber, which is the most splendid of all the sp endid 
products of South America, and the one most cruelly 
wasted. One great obstacle to the exportation of the 
Brazilian timber is the difficulty of getting it to the 
coast: here, however, is the Paraguay-Parana ready to 
float down the timber from the interior. 


He continues with his vast speculations, so 
like a man always on the verge of great dis- 
coveries. 

Is it not a mighty folly, that importing of timber 
across the sea in driblets, by ship-loads? Why build 
ships to carry what will itself float, and is even benefited 
by immersion in the sea? You will see at once that 
there is no reason why a raft which will float down a 
river should not float across the Atlantic, nor why it 
should not arrive safely in the port for which it is 
destined, if the powers of wind and steam are properly 
bronght to bear upon it. Of course, to do it safely and 
to make it pay, it must be done upon a large scale : the 
transoceanic raft must be a great island of timber, that 
will defy the storms by its very size. 


And then he remarks—“I have no doubt 
that the next generation, instead of loading 
ships with Wenham Lake ice-blocks, will tow 
icebergs from the poles to the equator. Who 
knows how climate may be modified in this 
way ?” 

This is a grand notion, but to send a steamer 
after a stray iceberg would hardly pay. His 
reflections and remarks upon river power are, 
however, well worthy attention. 


I wonder rivers have never been made to do their 
own tug-work ; — have in locks to be sure, but 
that is a way of ing them do the job only appli- 

on narrow waters, and then only for lifting, 


not for propelling. Of course the proper plan is to” 


have stationary engines worked by wheels driven b 
the river itself, placed at convenient distances, with 
endless ropes running round pulleys, to which the 
craft bound up and down the river can attach them- 
selves, and so be towed up and down stream at any 
pace. And so, too, vast floating factories might be 
established on the Parana, where every kind of ma- 
chinery should sing psalms of praise to the Great 
Father. This plan is at work on the Rhine, on a small 
scale, just below Mannheim: they have a few ba 
moored in the river, with water-wheels attached, and 
corn-mills within; but these are baby-toys to what we 
may have here. The power available on this Parana 
is positively unlimited ; human hands need do no labour 
within hundreds of miles of its banks, however thickly 
they were populated. Here it rolls on, a mile all wide 
and at least three miles an hour in pace, of all depths, 
from five feet to twenty and upwards. All that is 
wanted is a floating house, and leave to moor it in a 
good position, with as many great screw propellers 
immersed, or feathering paddle-wheels dipping in the 
water, as may be necessary to take the power wanted 
from the stream. This is the future of these waters, 
(I was let into this secret by having once jumped over- 
board for a bath without a rope in my hand, and 
another time having been untied in a canoe, wherein, 
having tied myself to the stern of our ship, I was prac- 
tising paddling. I believe it is a current which pours 
here down to the sea!) Oh, what an enormous reser- 
voir of force utterly wasted! Verily the exuberant 
bounty of God is awful, and the idleness of man is 
ghastly! 

Another mode of applying the power of the river to 
its own navigation would be to have a steamer (pro- 
pelled by an immense paddle-wheel), which should 
tow up the river a fleet of any number of ships, at no 
greater expense of coal than that necessary for its 
own propulsion, The paddle-wheel must have a big 
barrel, which it can be made to turn, carrying a mile 
of cable ; one or two of the ships are to be attached to 
the cable, and the steamer starts up streara, letting its 
cable run out of the barrel, without exerting any 
traction. When the cable has run out, the vessel 
having run up a mile, the steam is to be turned, and 
the current allowed to act on the paddle-wheel and 
turn it. The barrel is put in gear with the paddle- 
wheel, and winds up the rope, and with it of course the 
ships. When they have reached the point where the 
steamer is, the cable is unwound, and, if there are any 
more vessels to come up, floated down to them, to haul 
them up in the same way. This may seem a very 
slow process, but it is not so slow a one as being an- 
chored seven days at the bottom of a reach only a few 
miles long, with a head-wind blowing which would be 
favourable in the next reach above, as happened to 
this ship last week. But not even steamers are neces- 
sary for this—the river may be made to propel each 
ship separately against its own current; but I need not 
worry you with my dynamical dreams, of which this 
huge deluge in harness, waiting only to be tied to the 
traces, is very suggestive. Steamers to be provided 
with two feelers, fore and aft, one on each side, each 
connected with rudder, and the two with engine, to 
reverse, if both strike. Machines to sweep out channel, 
turned by river alone. 


There is a great deal of practical ingenuity 
here ; and, if applied, would solve the question 
of the navigation of these rivers. At present 
the current, always running down at a rate of 
three and four knots an hour, surges against 
the struggling little vessel gallantly winning 


her way up by steam or canvass, and lengthens ~ 
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the voyage from Buenos Ayres to Corrientes, 
some 1100 miles, to a month or six weeks, while 
the passage down is completed in as many days. 
The cost of coal is too great to employ steam 
tug power ; and when these countries become 
inhabited, and trade and commerce increase, we 
may perhaps see some of Mr. Mansfield’s 
“ dynamical dreams” practically solved. 

After a brief stay at Corrientes, the capital 
town of the province, just below the junction of 
the Paraguay and Paran4, famous for pretty 
Castilian women, with bright black eyes, and 
the most dégagée style of dress, Mr. Mansfield 
pushed on to Paraguay, and at length reached 
Assumption, the capital. The country abounds 
in game, partridges, wild-duck, and deer ; 
while cheet&éhs, carpinchos, ibis, and wood- 
cock are more than plentiful, and in the 
rivers the finest mullet. are to be caught in 
abundance. Between Corrientes and Assump- 
tion the scenery is very rural and English 
in its aspect. Low, gently undulating hills, 
lightly wooded, fine open glades and plains, 
well formed fields, with here and there noble 
lagoons, form the general features of the 
landscape. The roads are good, and all the 
people you are fortunate enough to see ex- 
tremely hospitable. The Paraguayans, so long 
kept in seclusion by the terrible Francia, are very 
mild, poor, and patriotic. In their habits they 
are simple and lazy. They rise at sunrise, sleep 
half the day, dine at ten p.m., and go to bed. 

The state of society here is very curious: the 
people are very good-natured, but extremely poor, 
and utterly uneducated: the only amusement they 
have is visiting, and this goes on all day, from eight a.m. 
to ten p.m., except during the siesta-time, twelve to three 
p-m. I generally make several visits in the day: a 
short time ago I made three morning calls to the same 
family in one morning, dropping in with one or other 
of my friends, and it wasallright * * * * The 
artlessness of the young ladies is particularly pleasing ; 
of course they are utterly devoid of education, beyond 
reading and writing. An elderly lady of one of the 
best families, asked me confidentially the other day, 
whether people went by land or by sea from Buenos 
Ayres to the United States, displaying an amount of 
ignorance of the state of the country in their own 
vicinity, which perhaps you will not at once appreciate. 
The ladies are always visible from eight a.m. to ten 
p-m, except between twelve and three; in the morning 
one commonly has to wait a little while till they are 
dressed; in the evening they generally sit in state to 
receive visiters in the patios of their houses, or on the 
causeway on the street, under the corridor: their 
morning dress is about of the style of an English house- 
maid on a work-day, and that for the evening like 
ditto on Sunday; their ball and holiday costumes 
about the same as that of an English lady of the sensi- 
ble sort. One or two families, who are a little ahead 
of their neighbours in following the astilo de abajo (the 
“style of below”—down the river, which includes 
Buenos Ayres and all the rest of the world), I suspect 
have even introduced stays. 

The great wonder of the place to Mr. Mans- 
field was the Chaco, a vast desert inhabited by 
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wild tribes of Indians, who took refuge there 
from the early Spanish conquerors, end have 
never yet been subdued. It was this Grand 
Chaco he had some notion of conquering and 
colonising, and leaving a name to posterity as 
the founder of a great nation. It was a mag- 
nificent conception, perfectly practicable, and 
will one day be realized. 


One thing, he writes, is abundantly clear to me, 
viz., that the Grand Chaco is the yet empty cradle of a 
mighty nation: it must be the theatre of a new era in 
history—it is the place. Just cast your eye upon the 
map: just see the tract of land, in fength from Santa 
Fé ten degrees of latitude northwards, and some six 
degrees of longitude in breadth from the Paraguay- 
Parana towards the west, and consider if it be nota 
marvel. A splendid country, possessed by wild In- 
dians alone, who live on nothing bat wild beasts, — 
men who, by their neglect of the earth, have forfeited 
their right to claim national property in it,—a wild 
garden, surrounded on all sides by provinces occupied, 
or pretended to be occupied, by Spanish tribes, none 
of whom dare set foot in this territory, and yet have 
the impudence to claim it as their own,—this terri- 
tory is actually an undiscovered country. One white 
man’s boat has descended the Bermejo, from Oran to 
the Paraguay; and the Bolivians are offering £4000 
to any one who will bring the first boat ap the Pil- 
comayo to them (I would soon relieve them of this, for 
the benefit of the Association fund, if I had the money 
to build a boat and buy beads). It is just known that 
the rivers are or may easily be made navigable, and 
the rich verdure of the country is visible from the top 
of this house ; and that is all that is known about it. 
Not only is the country unexplored, but no nation of 
white race puts in aclaim to its possession, founded 
on any thing that can be considered legitimate. The 
earliest acknowledged title to the country was, I pre- 
sume, that of the Spaniards, derived from the ludicrous 
grant by the Pope of one part of South America to 
Spain, and the rest to Portugal: but the old Spaniards 
do not lay any claim to any part of this continent 
now. The republicans of the different states drove out 
their parent claimants from the districts they occupied ; 
but they never expelled them from the Chaco (for 
neither party was there), nor have made any attempt 
to occupy that land, This country then is still open. 
The only positive right which the neighbouring re- 

ublics or provinces claim with respect to the Chaco, 
is that which they doubtless have in common with the 
rest of the world, that each may extend its frontier so 
far as it can into the Chaco, by encroachment of actual 
occupation. But not being able to do this, they add 
the negative manger-dog claim of refusing to other 
people the right of doing the same. 

Besides the cultivation of the Chaco-land, there is 
the cultivation of the Indians to be effected. These 
are the “ untamable Guaycurts,” ete., which tradition 
says never can be tamed; the answer to which is, 
“Tradition is a liar, Gentlemen; Jack, put your head 
in his mouth.” I have no doubt itis perfectly true 
that these savages cannot be tamed by the Spanish 
republicans. The Conquistadores treated them trea- 
cherously and cruelly, and never showed them an ex- 
ample of life mach more human than that which the 
Indians themselves pursued. A traditional enmity 
has ever existed between the Indians and those whose 
ancestors looked upon them only as material for sla- 
very; but I firmly believe that Englishmen with some 
real Christianity in their souls would civilize them 
in some de At Corrientes they come across from 
the Chaco, and work bravely enough for those who 
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trill employ them. Of course they cut the Corren- 
tinos’ throats if they come into the Chaco, because 
they suppose their visiters only come to enslave them; 
and so they are said to be as treacherous as Satan: [ 
dare say they are treacherous enough, but not worse 
than the rest of mankind. Whether or not the In- 
dian race is to die out, there can be no doubt that it 
is our duty to do all we can to preserve it, just as we 
do the ‘life of an old relation whose disease may be 
mortal. The maltreatment of all the Indians by the 
Iberians, and the reckless pursuit of mere gold which 
carried them on, seem to have brought a curse upon 
them, which prevents them from advancing with the 
rest of the world: they must yield to another people, 
who must be tried in their turn. 


This Chaco was an immense source of interest 
to him; he gazed on it daily, but never got any 
nearer. The Paraguayans he did not believe 
would ever explore or conquer it. 

Unexpected intelligence from England brought 
him rapidly home, away from all his hopes for 
the future of the “ Plata,” and his aspirations 
for “ doing something,” to an early and a melan- 
choly death. 

Devoting himself to chemical pursuits, one 
night in February last year, while at work on 
some experiments connected with a patent he 
was just bringing out, a vessel of naphtha caught 


fire by the carelessness of the attendant, who 
was burned to death on the spot. Mr. Mans- 
field seized the flaming vessel, and, to save the 
house, tried to hurl it through the window, 
but was so fearfully burnt in doing so, that he 
died after nine days’ intense suffering. 

None will read these letters without a kindly 
thought in memory of the author ; but he was 
not the man to found a colony. His mind was 
too speculative, and not sufficiently practical ; 
neither had he energy of will nor masculine 
spirit to carry out such a great work as the 
colonization of the Plate provinces; it is a 
scheme, for ages yet, not probable in execution. 
The stream of immigration passes South Ameri- 
ca. The country was once thickly populated, it 
lias become a waste. 1 offers a fine climate, 
finer soil, noble rivers, a tractable aboriginal race, 
and ready possession of Jand ; but in these days 
of quartz and gold, a mere offer of modest agri- 
cultural prosperity cannot compete with the 
illusions of Bendigo or California, To those 
who wish to acquire accurate knowledge of the 
country and people, we recommend this vo- 
lume. It is full of varied matter and earnest 
thought. 





Modern Society in Rome. By J. R. Beste, 


We have read in history of personages who, 
having obtained a small amount of success, 
immediately went mad. With weak heads 
they could not resist the first shock of pro- 
sperity ; imagining themselves gods, or at any 
rate inspired persons, they staggered about 
wildly, striking and raving about them, until 
their own act, or the kindness of friends, put 
an end to their life, and thus concealed their 
folly. 

This would have been the career of our 
author in earlier ages. Having written a book 
of travels disfigured by many faults, bat inte- 
resting from the novelty of the ground over 
which he travelled, J. R. Beste, Esq., has felt 
moved to give to the world a work of fiction, 
wherein the faults of the “ Wabash” are: exag- 
gerated, while interest there is none. 

Here, without any countervailing advantage, 
we find the same desire to introduce existing 
persons as in the Wabash ; the same inclination 
to prostitute the power of the press to the 
gratification of personal spite; the same uncon- 
trollable wish to exto] and magnify the social 
position of the author and his family. 

A Mr. Middleton Oglethorpe, therefore, an 
English Roman Catholic gentleman, his wife, 
his niece, and his daughter, are the persons on 
such a footing of intimacy with Roman princes 
and diplomalists, as peculiar circumstances 
exclusively seoured to J. R. Beste, Esq. Through 
the three volumes produced by this highly- 
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favoured creature, we are constantly informed 
that the hero’s family is noble, and, if of foreign 
origin, would have been of the rank of marquis 
or count. In fact, a more pompous, self-suffi- 
cient man than Mr, Middleton Oglethorpe can 
scarcely exist, unless it be indeed the entity 
whom he represents. 

As to novel, novel there is none. If we cha- 
ritably go out of our way to regard it as a his- 
tory, a score of other Italian writers have given 
us a history of the siege of Rome far more read- 
able than that of J. R. Beste, Esq. A few anec- 
dotes, scattered here and there, if true are 
original. But, looking on the work before us as 
one of fiction, we have in vain sought plot or 
character. Mr. Oglethorpe and his wife came 
to Rome, accompanied as aforesaid. The niece 
is Protestant and an heiress. The daughter 
Catholic, like her parents, and moderately 
dowered. The first elopes with a Roman 
prince, the latter marries an English gentleman. 

The latter also corresponds occasionally with 
her former governess, Miss Webb, introduces in 
her letters the names of living notabilities, and, 
with every desire to be satirical, freely passes 
comments on parties whose names are occa- 
sionally not concealed, occasionally disguised 
but slightly. In fact, we have seldom read any 
work so little deserving the trouble of perusal. 

The best in the book is the descrip- 


tion of Caroline Oglethorpe losing her way in - 


the catacombs, but it is too long for extract. 
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If we were to form a judgment of this work 
by any rules of art, we should express no opinion 
at all, As it is, we leave it to the fate evidently 
designed for it, notwithstanding the neatuess of 
its get up, including the symbolic ornamenta- 
tions on the back. These consist, beginning from 
the lower end, first of a musket, the names of 
the publishers surmounted by a cannon, the 
most terrible of publishers. ‘Then we have an 


eagle, a dagger, the number of the volume, a 
sword, the name of the author crowned by a 
peculiar cap, at the meaning of which hierogly- 
phic we are unwilling to make a guess. Then 
comes the title of the book, and above, alone in 
isolated splendour, the Papal tiara resting on the 
cross-keys. Moreover, the edges are adorned on 
the one side by a pike, on the other by the sec- 
tion of a double-bass, 





The Rotation of the Moon Disproved, By Jouanynes Von Gumpacu. 


Tue controversy which forms the subject of this 
little work, is beginning to be regarded in its 
true light—that of a mere logomachy—by the 
first originators of the dispute. Mr. Jelinger 
Symons is understood to have declared as much 
(so far as his remarks were audible) at the last 
meeting of the British Association ; and Mr. 
Perigal, in a pamphlet recently published, and 
alluded to by Herr Gumpach, directly asserts the 
same thing. As for the only remaining champion 
of non-rotation, Mr. Evan Hopkins, his letters 
in the Ztmes have already indirectly admitted 
what his worthy colleagues have since allowed. 

In some respects, the moon controversy re- 
sembles the famous dispute on the measure of 
Force, known to historians of science as the 
controversy of the vis viva. There is one im- 
portant difference, however, between the two: 
in the first, the whole scientific world was 
divided, and each side could boast as telling a 
list of great names as the other; while in the 
second, the opinion of scientific men is, and, 
since the time of Newton, always has been, 
unanimous on one side, the supporters of the 
other being two or three “outsiders” of no sci- 
entific authority whatever; who, if they had 
lived a hundred years since, would have at- 
tempted to square the circle, and whose logical 
incapacity is on a level with their ignorance of 
elementary facts, and their utter want of the 
power of clear and precise expression. 

It would be quite impossible, in a popular 
review, to enter fully into the history and merits 
of the dispute on the existence of the moon’s 
rotation. We must confine ourselves to the 
consideration of a few of Herr Gumpach’s argu- 
ments, for the purpose cf affording our readers 
a means of judging of his capacity for scientific 
investigation. It seems to us that the few great 
authorities in science whose opinion has been 
expressed at all, have treated the non-rotation- 
ists a little too contemptuously ; and, in doing 
this, they have injured their own cause in the 
eyes of the unscientific public. It may appear, 
perhaps, a matter of supreme indifference to a 
college tutor whether the newspaper readers and 
(proh pudor /) the newspaper writers entertain 
eorrect views on a scientific question or no: and 
it may be very difficult to treat an opponent, 
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who, if he were the tutor's private pupil, would 
be dismissed for hopeless incapacity, on equal 
terms. But if the question is to be discussed 
publicly at all, it should be discussed dispassion- 
ately and patiently : and arguments, instead of 
sneers, should be the weapons chiefly employed. 
The letter of the Astronomer-Royal to Mr. Sy- 
mons, appears to us a model of style in the 
exposition of correct views to an inferior oppo- 
nent. Of course, it did not produce the smallest 
effect. ‘The time for a Popedom in science is 
past,” said Mr. Symons in answer to the con- 
temptuous dogmatism of Mr. William Hopkins. 
True, but the time for a Rabbledom has not yet 
arrived; and, pending the interval which sepa- 
rates us from that millennium, when every body 
shall be warranted, without any preparation 
whatever, in expressing an opinion on every 
thing, perhaps to give authority no less than its 
due value will be the best plan, after all, for 
the incompetent and the half-educated. 

Our author, as is usually the case with con- 
troversialists, is less successful in the support of 
his owa position, than in the attacks which he 
makes on the position of his opponents ; and his 
arguments for the non-existence of the moon’s 
rotation, are a shade more illogical and confused 
than his arguments against the arguments in 
its favour. Herr Gumpach’s acquaintance with 
theoretical mechanics is, of course, extremely 
slender. But this is not the worst: his igno- 
rance of the commonest astronomical facts is so 
great, that he actually confounds solar and side- 
real time, and ridicules Dr. Dionysius Lardner, 
for assigning 23h. 56m. as approximately the 
time of the earth’s rotation. Ifa man, so utterly 
unacquainted with the elements of anatomy as to 
confound a vein and an artery, were to publish a 
supposed refutation of the received theory of cir- 
culation, tis medical profession would probably 
consider him beneath reply ; yet his audacity is 
surpassed, by many degrees, by that of Herr Jo- 
hannesGumpach,thelatestastronomical reformer. 

It is an immediate consequence of the defini- 
tion of rotation unanimously adopted by mecha- 
nical philosophers, that if a body, in revolving 
round an external centre, constantly present 
the same visible portion to that centre, it must 
perform a motion of rotation round an axis 
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passing through its mass at right angles to its 
plane of revolution, and executed in the same 
period as the motion of revolution itself. This 
being the case, and it being further allowed on 
all hands, that the moon does approximately 
present always the same face to the earth, it 
only remaius for those who deny the moon's 
rotation, to adopt a different definition of the 
word “rotation,” or to commit themselves to 
illogical arguments and false statements of fact. 
They have done both these things : acknowledg- 
ing the dispute to be a mere logomachy, they 
have yet attempted to prove that astronomers 
are wrong in asserting the moon’s rotation ; as 
if there could be a right or wrong in a word- 
fight. 

"To begin with an argument contra, we find 
in p. 60, that in order to perceive the fallacy of 
the ordinary assertion of almost all astrono- 
mers, that the moon must rotate because she 
presents every point of her surface to all points 
of the compass in succession, we “have only 
to bear in mind the first law of motion—the 
law of inertia (See § 13, note 31), which makes 
it the characteristic of progressive circular 
motion, that . . . . in the absence of all rotation 
they (the heavenly bodies) should present every 
point of their surface to all points of the hea- 
vens.” On referring to § 13, we find the first 
law of motion in a note, and in the text an 
assertion, that “in progressive motion, when the 
body moves on a curve, no point in the surface 
of the body will at any given moment point in 
a direction parallel to its direction at the pre- 
ceding ‘or following moment.” (The meaning 
of the extraordinary phrases, “no point will 
point in a direction,” and the “direction of 
a point,” seems to be respectively “the straight 
line joining any point, and an assigned point in 
the body will not preserve a direction ;” and 
“the direction of a straight line drawn through 
the point, and an assigned point in the body.”) 
This assertion, combined with that in § 13, that 
we may regard the motion of a satellite revolving 
so as to present always the same face to its 
primary as identical with the motion of a sphe- 
rical body “revolving without rotation” (by 
which, on referring to the figure in § 11, it is 
clear that Herr Gumpach means what, in the or- 
dinary language of writers on mechanics, would 
be called “sliding without rolling”) “about 
a larger spherical body”(?) leads us to the 
desired conclusion ; viz., that the satellite having 
once assumed a position of its several parts, 
not with regard to space, but with regard to 
its own orbit, it will, in the course of its revo- 
lution, and “ in virtue of the law of inertia,” main- 
tain the same position, not with regard to space, 
but with regard to the orbit in which it re- 
volves about its primary ! ! 


THE ROTATION OF THE MOON DISPROVED. 


Now, in the first place, it is clear, on a refer- 
ence to the figures, that Herr Gumpach means 
by “ progressive motion of a body on a curve,” 
any motion in which the point of contact of the 
body and the curve is a fixed point in the body. 
He therefore includes under his “ progression” 
the “ rotation” of astronomers for a certain sim- 
ple relation between the angular velocity of the 
body and the rate of variation of the angle be- 
tween consecutive normals to the curve, and thus 
the argument between the two parties falls to the 
ground as a mere word-fight. This is even 
more evident from § 11, in which the “ pro- 
gressive” motion of one sphere on another is 
called a motion “without rotation.” So far, 
then, both Herr Gumpaci and the astronomers 
are right in the geometry of the question. 
Each in his own sense, and his “striking de- 
monstration” only demonstrates that he is 
disputing about the meaning of a term, without 
the slightest idea that he is doing so. 

But when we pass from geometry to me- 
chanies, the case is entirely altered ; and Herr 
Gumpach, quite harmless against theastronomers 
in the first instance, becomes perfectly suicidal 
in the second. The law of inertia, which he so 
loves to italicise, unfortunately for him, leads 
to a conclusion the exact opposite of that which 
he so triumphantly extorts from it ; and if he 
will give himself the trouble of determining the 
motion of a homogeneous sphere round a fixed 
attracting centre, the initial impulse having 
been directed through the centre of the sphere, 
he will find that the initial position of the 
sphere with regard to space, and not, in his 
sense at least, with regard to its orbit in space, 
will be maintained permanently, in the absence 
of disturbing causes tending to produce 
“ rotation.” 

Herr Gumpach has “crammed” a little too 
hastily, we fear. Theoretical mechanics are 
not to be assimilated in a day, or a week, or @ 
month. What wonder if he display all the 
worst symptoms of intellectual dyspeptics? 
Alarming logical nightmares ; sudden startings 
from one point to another ; dreadful funtasies 
confused with actual facts; unintelligible 
ravings ; in fact, a general topsy-turvyism of 
all the faculties ! 

“To prove,” continues Herr Gumpach (p. 
60), “that she (the moon) rotates on her axis 
as well as revolves in her orbit, it would have 
been indispensable to show not only that the 
moon as one body, or any point in its surface, 
performs complete circuits with regard to space ; 
but that every point in the lunar globe performs 
such circuits, both with regard to space and to 
the axis of rotation. (See the preceding §§ 7 
and 9).” 

On referring to the paragraphs (7) and (9) 





























THE ROTATION OF THE MOON DISPROVED. 


we find that the axis of rotation alluded to is 
not a geometrical straight line, but a finite 
cylinder capable of a “ progressive motion” 
only, and that the “ indispensable” necessity of 
proving the performance of complete circuits 
with respect to it, is inferred from the invariable 
performance of such circuits by the points of a 
rotating wheel, and their non-performance by 
the points of wheel which only “ progresses.” 
Here at last we have the real gist of Herr 
Gumpach’s difference with the astronomers. 
The motion of their “rotating” wheel is dis- 
tinguished from that of their “ progressing” 
wheel, by the parallelism of any fixed line in the 
wheel during “ progression,” aud its non-paral- 
lelism during rotation. The astronomers choose 
one pair of opposite properties, and get a certain 
meaning for their word “ rotation ;” the “ out- 
siders” select another pair, without giving any 
satisfactory reason for their preference, and 
narrow the interpretation of the same word. 
According to one definition, the moon does not 
rotate. According to the other, she does. And 
unless the anti-rotationists can shew that the 
astronomers have confounded motions entirely 
distinct under the same technical phrase, they 
are really perfectly powerless against their 
opponents, 

Herr Gumpach further differs from Messrs. 
Symons and Company, by agreeing with the 
astronomers that the moon might, in one 
revolution, present every portion of her surface 
to us without rotation. He thus adopts a 
differeut measure of the velocity of rotation 
isom that of his colleagues; whose “ rotation” 
has only one vanishing point, while his own 
has two. Again, in opposition to the rule 
which asserts that, if certain fixed lines in the 
body of the moon assume successively, during 
her motion, different directions in space, then 
the moon rotates about her centre, and vice verrd, 
Herr Gumpach (p. 63) provides a refutation 
founded on a confusion between the solar and 
sidereal days. We must pass over his supposed 
refutations of the different arguments and 
illustrations in paragraphs 31 to 35—refutations 
which involve such a tangled skein of non- 
sense as we should need several pages to unravel, 
and go on to his curt remarks on the ingenious 
suggestion of a writer in the Zimes, siguing 
himself E. B. D., who recommended the 
incorrigible ringleader of the late Rotationists 
to walk round a spot on the floor, keeping his 
face constantly directed to it, and, by gradually 
diminishing his distance from the spot until he 
moved upon the spot itself, to convert Ais 
“progressive motion round the spot without 
rotation,” into a motion which all parties confess 
to be a rotatory motion round his own axis on 
the spot, and finally to ask himself at what 
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distance from the spot the rotation commenced? 
This question proves a complete “ poser” to 
Herr Gumpach, who bursts into an explosion 
of italics, and answers in a fury, “ at no distance 
whatever.” Now, supposing the angular velocity 
of Mr. Symons about his axis in the above 
experiment to be expressed as a mathematical 
function of his distance from the spot, Herr 
Gumpach would oblige us to believe that this 
function is zero for all values of that distance 
except the value zero, when it suddenly assumes 
a finite value. We fancy that the “law of 
continuity” forbids our assent to this. If we 
were to represent the function geometrically, 
the axis of abscisse and a point in the axis of 
ordinates would be the “ curve” corresponding 
to its range of values. Is there any thing 
analogous to this in the whole range of phy- 
sics ? 

We feel that we have now said enough to 
justify our imputations against the knowledge 
and the reasoning powers of Herr Gumpach. 
We need not enter into his new theory of libra- 
tion ; the arguments which he brings forward 
in favour of his own peculiar position are of a 
more easily refutable kind than even those of 
which we have exposed the fallacy, and our re- 
view has already exceeded the ordinary limits of 
a scientific notice. In conclusion, we would ven- 
ture to submit to such of our readers as are 
still wavering, a very simple geometrical process, 
by which any person in possession of very ele- 
mentary conceptions, may satisfy himself that 
it is impossible for a satellite to present the 
same face to a primary without at the same 
time rotating on an axis. 

Conceive the orbit of the satellite, for the 
sake of simplicity, to be a regular polygon of any 
number of sides inscribed in a circle ; let the 
centre of the satellite start from one of the 
angles of the polygon, and move without rota- 
tion of the satellite along a side to the next 
angle. The straight line which joins the cen- 
tres of the circle and satellite at the second angle, 
will cut the surface of the satellite in a different 
point to that in which the corresponding 
straight line at the first angle cut the same 
surface. In order to make the two points coin- 
cide, é. ¢, in order to keep the same face of the 
satellite directed towards the centre of the poly- 
gon, we must give the satellite a motion which 
all parties would admit to be a rotation round 
an axis, passing through its centre at right 
angles to the plane of the polygon. Moving 
the centre in the same manner from angle to 
angle of the polygon, we shall be obliged to re- 
peat a similar rotation, or at each angle, in order 
to keep the same face of the satellite directed 
towards the centre of the polygon; and this 
will be true whatever be the number of sides of 
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the polygon. Now, let that number be increase: 
without limit, and the polygon will “ulti- 
mately ” become a circle. But since what is 
true up to the limit is true at the limit, it fol- 
lows that, in order to keep the same face of the 
satellite constantly turned towards the centre 





LIFE'S A DREAM ; AND AN ESSAY ON THE GENIUS OF CALDERON, 


when it revolves in a circle, that body must 
rotate (continuously) round an axis, at right 
angles to the plane of its orbit. It would be 
very easy to shew, in the same manner, that the 
angular velocities of rotation and revolution 
must be equal. 





“ Lifes a Dream ;” and an Essay on the Genius of Calderon. By the Rey, Curnevix Trencu, 
Parker. 


Mr. Ouenevix Trencu has added one more effort 
to the many made to rescue the Spanish drama 
from the public indifference. There is no drama 
more neglected, none which will so amply repay 
study, and none which has afforded such a fund 
of “situation” to dramatists of all countries. 
Indeed, the richness of the Spanish drama is 
proverbial. Cervantes, Lope, Molina, Calderon, 
and Moreto, are acknowledged masters of dra- 
matic invention, and have been robbed by every 
author in Europe. Dryden had the honesty 
to acknowledge his obligations to Lope; and 
Corneille, it is well known, took his Cid from 
the Morcedades of De Castro, We fear that 
only to students of a certain class have the 
Spanish dramatists been well known. It is the 
sane in the present day. 

The cause of this neglect Mr. Trench does 
not attempt to explain, the fact is sufficient for 
him. He believes it to lie partly in the insuper- 
able difficulty of rendering the Spanish trochaic 
assouants into English lines of similar construc- 
tion, from which no Spanish translation in 
verse can be but imperfect at the best—and 
partly from what can be explained in no other 
way than the general political decadence of 
the country, the competition of the French 
and German schools, and the neglect of 
the study of Spanish throughout Europe. 
Another reason he might have given (though 
the last is perhaps the most potent), that the 
Spanish authors merely painted the passing 
manners and events of their day. They did 
not, like Shakespeare, write “for all time.” 
They represented humanity upon too limited a 
scale for posterity, and in proportion to their 
immense success at the period came their ne- 
glect as the age advanced. Add to this the 
never-failing war between the priesthood and 
actors, which, in a priestridden country like 
Spain, tended more to the ultimate success of 
the priest, and the decadence of the Spanish 
drama may, we think, be accounted for. 

With respect to the genius of Calderon, and 
the position he should hold as a dramatic 
author, a point never yet satisfactorily settled, 
Mr. Trench is neither inclined to accept the de- 
preciations of some writers, nor the extravagant 

raises of others. With singular impartiality 


refuses to admit the exalted reputation 


Augustus Schlegel claims for the great Spaniard, 
though of all Spanish dramatists, taken as a 
whole, Mr. Trench considers Calderon the 
greatest. He, however, regards Lope de Vega 
as superior to him in invention, and Molina 
in wit; yet in true poetic genius, in religious 
inspiration, and in power of expression, he 
believes Calderon towers high above either 
and above all. To the comparison usually made 
between Shakespeare and Calderon he objects, 
and not unjustly. It is injudicious, he says, on 
the part of friends, and unjust on the part of 
enemies, 


“Why,” he asks, “ cannot he be taken for himself? 
Why thrust him into a comparison and competition from 
which he and every man must suffer? Why cannot a 
rich ornamental garden be beautiful, because a mag- 
nificent landscape is more beautiful still? With what 
reason can be demanded from him that which the clear 
unclouded south, which a romance language, which 
the Roman Catholic religion can never give? Nation- 
ality, language, faith, made him very different; and 
the same causes which have made the North of Euro; 
the seat of the Reformation, the seat also of all 
stronger thinking as well as the more earnest doing of 
modern Europe, have contributed to make our English 
poet far greater than the Spanish; our greatest far 
greater than theirs. But set him beside any other of 
our Elizabethan dramatists, and although his merits 
and theirs are so disparate as scarcely to allow of 
comparison, yet if such were made, he certainly would 
not suffer by it.” 

Mr. Trench then draws a masterly compa- 
rison vetween Shakespeare and Calderon, given 
with such happy expression that no précis of 
it will be satisfactory. 

It is only in consistency with the profounder thought- 
fulness, the more introverted eye of the great English 
dramatist, that in him the action is subservient to the 
character, while in Calderon the character is subser- 
vient to the action. In Shakespeare you are more 
concerned with what his people are, in Calderon with 
what they do. Of course this is not to be pushed on 
either side too far; Shakespeare often interests with 
his plots; to Calderon was by no means denied the 
power of drawing characters. Of the drama of Shake- 
speare it has been said, “‘ The soul of man is the subject 
of its delineation; the action and the circumstances of 
the piece are entirely subordinate and subservient to 
the displaying of the passions and affections of the 
persons represented. ‘I'he interest of the piece, though 
sometimes most skilfully maintained, is nevertheless a 
secondary object.” When the same writer gocs on to 
say, “In the Spanish theatre it is exactly the reverse; 
the interest is every thing, the characters comparatively 
are nothing,” this, having its truth, is yet too strongly 
put. ’ ‘ : ‘ 
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au Shakespeare, again, where every thing is wonder- 
ful, there is yet perhaps nothing more wonderful than the 
way in which characters grow before our eyes, as the ac- 
tion of the drama proceeds. It is not merely that he gra- 
dually shows us more fully and from more various points 
of view what they are; but with the advance of the action 
his persons are different from what they were when it 
commenced; they are in process of becoming. As in 
actual life no character stands still, but all are chang- 
ing, are either growing worse or better, so it is in the 
mimic life of his stage. You note, for instance, in his 
plays which have to do with our civil wars, the Eng- 
lish barons growing worse and worse, more unscrupu- 
lous, more cruel, more treacherous, more vindictive at 
every step; the poet thus unobtrusively showing the 
hideous moral effects of such wars upon those who 
are engaged in them. Or again you see in Margaret 
of Anjou the forward flirt passing into the unfaithful 
wife, and the unfaithful wife into the cursing hag. 
Calderon is not wholly without this, but there is com- 
paratively little of it in him. Goethe has observed 
this; in Calderon, he says, you have the hands of the 
clock as they are seen upon the dial-plate, but in 
Shakespeare all the inner works as well. Or more 
exactly to this point he has observed, in a piece of 
criticism on the Spanish poet, which, brief as it is, the 
profoundest and most satisfying that has yet been 
written. In Calderon you have the wine as the last 
artificial result of the grape, but expressed into the 
goblet, highly spiced and sweetened, and so given you 
to drink; but in Shakespeare you have the whole 
natural process of its ripening besides, and the grapes 
themselves one by one for your enjoyment if you will, 


In one point, however, Mr. Trench rejoices for 
his hero that he is superior to Shakespeare, viz. 
in the absence in his plays of all grossness, im- 
morality, and double entendre; but then Mr. 
Trench must allow something for the cowl. 
Had Shakespeare been a priest, and a Spanish 
Roman Catholic to boot, he would probably 
have written with a nicer perception of the 
improprieties; but even on this score Shake- 
speare neither offends often nor very much, 
To Sismondi’s “mot” upon Calderon, and his 
sacred plays or mysteries, that “he was the poet 
of the Inquisition,” Mr. Trench protests. “He 
is,” he observes, “and probably will remain, the 
last great poet of Romanism; but his inspira- 
tions were not predominantly Romanist, as 
distinguished from Christian.” On this moot 
point, for Calderon’s Autos or Sacred Plays are 
fumous for their peculiarly horrible nature, 
Mr. Trench thinks that the great Spaniard’s 
fame will decrease, though his reputation will 
rise higher in others, and on each reconsideration 
attain a still higher position. As to the charge 
of carelessness in finish, commonly brought 


against prolific authors, like Calderon or Lope, 
Mr. Trench agrees with Sehlegel, that in Cal- 
deron every portion is most highly finished, and 
that his fault rather lies in too high an elabo- 
ration than in too little finish. In conclusion, 
Mr. Trench enters into a lengthened, minute, 
and favourable criticism of Calderon’s mytho- 
logical dramas, tragedies, aud sacred pieces, and 
appends two exquisite translations of the great 
drama “ Life’s a Dream,” and the famous auto 
“The Great Theatre of the World.” The first 
is full of beauties worthy the study of all readers, 
the last teeming with noble thoughts, Here is 
a description of a beggar’s lot :— 


World. But what part may thy part be? 
Begg. It is utter wretchedness, 
Want and weariness and ill, 
"Tis to bear and suffer still, 
It is anguish and distress, 
All calamities to know. 
To make trial of all woe; 
Importuning, oh, harsh task! 
Always to have all to ask, 
Nothing ever to bestow. 
*Tis contempt and wrong and scorn, 
It is mockery and blame, 
It is insult, it is shame, 
It is every thing forlorn; 
Grief that ever one was born, 
It is squalor, infamy, 
Tatters, filth, and beggary, 
Want of all things, and no less, 
Hunger, cold, and nakedness ; 
For all this is poverty. 

World. But I will not give thee aught; 
For who beggar plays with me, 
Him I nothing give in fee; 

And it rather is my thought 
Of these rags to leave thee naught 
On thy back; for ~ I ne 
Being world, my charge 
[Strips him. 

Begg. So this base world evermore 
Clothes him that was clothed before, 
But the bare makes barer still. [Goes out. 


The essay is written with the care, clever- 
ness, and research which usually stamp Mr, 
Trench’s works. Its popularity is certain ; for 
it is an instructive little book, agreeably written, 
upon a subject of which no one would willingly 
appear ignorant. The translations are given 
with peculiar beauty of diction, and fully 
embody the thoughts of the great Spaniard, and 
if any thing lead to the study of his works, such 
exquisite interpretations will be a material 
inducement. ‘ 





Works of Professor Wilson. Edited by Proressor FERRier. Vol. I., Essays. Blackwood. 
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interest aroused. In the fourteen essays in- 
cluded in this volume, many evince deep thought 
and great originality, and in all we have the same 
force and the same fun, if we have not the same 
beauties, as in the Noctes. There is perhaps less 
of the exquisite poetic prose illustration of the 
Shepherd, but there is as much freshness and 
impulse ; though it must be admitted that, on 
the whole, there is less closeness and finish. Wil- 
son’s prominent and only fault is his diffuseness : 
he revels in his subject, and pours forth his 
thoughts like a heated stream, now and then ris- 
ing to a higher temperature; he loves to expa- 
tiate rather than specify. Of his minor errors, 
we forgive Wilson his coarseness for the weight 
of the illustration, and his recklessness for its 
happy application. A man of so impassioned a 
nature as he, refused to temporize with terms ; 
he was an Achilles in adjectives, and dealt his 
blows with great grammatical force. 

But in the present volume there is very little 
of that virulent personality so much complained 
of in the Noctes—the subjects are more varied, 
and admit less exposition of political feeling, 
though Wilson never lost an opportunity, 
whether in reviewing Meg Dods’ “ Cookery 
Book,” or Mrs, Jameson’s “ Lives of the Poets,” 
to havea fling, and a hearty one, at a Whig or 
a Cockney. 

His reviews of domestic books are some of the 
most amusing ever written. He is rarely tedious, 
He enters heartily into his subject, discusses 
details with gusto, and so illustrates by example 
and experience that he thoroughly engages your 
interest and attention. 

The opening essays in the present volume, 
are devoted to an inquiry how far literary pur- 
suits are compatible with irregular and full 
living. Wilson’s breakfast for a writer in Maga, 
is sufficient to make any man under twenty 
stone dyspeptic for a month. In the paper 
upon “ Health and Longevity,” there are cer- 
tain instructions quoted relative to living by 
rule—Wilson hated your “ regular ” liver. 


There are people who prefer to all other virtues— 
what they call regularity. Let a man go to bed—rise 
—take hismeals—always atastated hour— and heis then 
considered by many fathers and mothers as a very 
eligible match for any one of their numerous daughters. 
Nevertheless, ’tis ten to one that he is a numbskull— 
five to one that he is a profligate. Your stupid, sot- 
ting, soaking sensualists are all regular at board, bed, 
and bowels. They divide the day into its different 
departments, set aside for avarice—greed—gluttony— 
and grovelling gratifications, They break no engage- 
ment—for they make none that is not selfish. You see 
the wretches going out and coming in, to a minute — 
smug, smooth, and as if butter would not melt in their 
mouth—although their appetencies are oily to the most 
animal degree—and their diary, if they keep one, full 
of luscious chapters—and overflowing with rancid 
matter. They are generally well to do in the world 
—hold stock 
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Scotland—buy no books—get Maga from a circulating 
library when she is a month old—and were never 
known, in al! their lives, to make a party to .;ewhaven 
or Leith for a fish dinner. 


In all these respects, Wilson was the very 
antipodes, as he said, “ to the Regulars.” 


We go to bed at any time, from ten at night to ten in 
the morning—scorn to tie ourselves down to any hour 
for any meal, and obey only the finer impulses and move- 
ments of our own spirits. When we feel our Fancy free, 
we fly away over flowery fields, and disappear from 
before the ken of our contributors in a shower of sun- 
shine ;—when we know that our Intellect is strong, we 
tackle to philosophical criticism and politics. When 
we suspect that we are in a state of Civilation, we lie 
back in our easy-chair—laugh or go to sleep. Of our 
soul, in short, it may be said, as Wordsworth said of 
the ‘Thames at Westminster, before London was awake, 
“ The river glideth at its own sweet will.” 


* * * * 
We love to do our work by fits and starts. We hate 
to keep fiddling away, an hour or two at a time, at one 
article for weeks. So, off with our coat, and at it like 
a blacksmith, When we once get the way of it, hand 
over hip, we laugh at Vulcan and all his Cyclops, 
From nine of the morning till nine at night, we keep 
hammering away at the metal, iron or gold, till we pro- 
duce a most beautiful article. A biscuit and a glass of 
Madeira, twice or thrice at the most—and then to a 
well-won dinner. In three days, gentle reader, have 
We, Christopher North, often produced a whole Maga- 
zine—a most splendid Number. For the next three 
weeks we were as idle as a desert, and as vast as an 
antre—and thus on we go, oeoemeroag | labouring like an 
ant, and relaxing, in the sunny air, like a dragon-fly, 
enamuured of extremes—impatient only of mediocrity, 
leading the life of a comet one day, of a planet the 
next, and of a fixed star, perhaps, the third, never 
wearied of shining, yet avoiding all sameness even in 
our lustre—our motions often eccentric, no doubt, and 
irregular; but any thing, as you know, better than 
standing still—the only fault we ever had to find with 
the Sun, but which we are happy now to understand 
cannot fairly be laid to his chaage, as our whole solar 
system—nay, fixed stars and all, do, we are credibly 
informed, keep “moving altogether, if they move at 
all;” and, although they journey fast, and have been 
journeying long, have a far way before them yet, 
stretching untravelled through the Universe. 


He then touches on the subject of regular 
riding, and pictures the man who keeps a horse 
at livery. 


© Lord preserve us! of all amusements, riding on 
horseback along the highroad by oneself, especially in 
miry weather, is the most deplorable! We seriously 
ity every man who keeps a horse—standing at livery. 
Wise animal must be ridden—regularly too—if you do 
not wish him to break your neck. You come at last to 
be afraid to look out of the window, in case he should 
be there—pacing up and down the street—with the 
saddle all wet probably—and the long dangling stirrups, 
with their vacant irons, summoning you to come down, 
and take a gallop through the giaur. ae 
Then, what riders are our Edinburgh youth! it is 
the fashion now to take lessons—and every prig of 
an apprentice you see on horseback seems to have two 
cork legs. Out they jut in one immovable position— 
just as if the ostler iad hoisted the young adventurer 
on, and then screwed his cork legs to the sticking-place 
—with a positive injunction not to attempt slufting 
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them till they come home and have themselves dis- 
mounted. They seem to have no joints—either at hip, 
knee, or ankle—and. then look at the way they hold 
the bridal! that is riding @ la militaire! The quill- 
driver thinks himself a cavalry officer—and has the 
audacity to ride past Jock’s Lodge. This pain is ex- 
pensive—and purchased Pain is by idiots for a while 
thought Pleasure. 


His aversion to early rising, and his reasons 
against the habit, are not the least amusing 
part of his hatred to a regular life. 


Finally, it is taken for granted by early risers, that 
early rising is a virtuous habit, and that they are all a 
most meritorious and prosperous set of people. I ob- 
ject to both clauses of the bill. None but a knave or 
an idiot—I will not mince the matter—rises early if he 
can help it. Early risers are generally milksop-spoonies, 
ninnies with broad, unmeaning faces and grozet eyes, 
checks odiously ruddy, and with great calves to their 
legs. They slap you on the back, and blow their noses 
like a mail-coach horn. They seldom give dinners. 
“ Sir, tea is ready.” ‘ Shall we join the ladies?” A 
rubber at whist, and by eleven o'clock the wnole house 
isin a snore. Inquire into his motives for early rising, 
and it is perhaps to get an appetite for breakfasi. Is 
the great healthy brute not satisfied with three penny 
rolls and a pound of ham to breakfast, but he must 
walk down to the Pier-head at Leith to increase his 
voracity? Where is the virtue of gobbling up three 
turkey’s eggs, and demolishing a quartern loaf, before 
his Majesty’s lieges are awake? But I am now speak- 
ing of your red, rosy, greedy idiot. Mark next your 
pale, sallow early riser. He is your prudent, calculat- 
ing, selfish money-scrivener. It is not for nothing he 
rises. It is shocking to think of the hypocrite saying 
his prayers so early in the morning, before those are 
awake whom he intends to cheat and swindle before he 
goes to bed. 


But the volume does not solely consist of 
fun and humour. There are many fine criticisms 
upon men and books, and his remarks are far 
beyond the conventional standard of criticism ; 
they penetrate into the depths of the poet’s 
mind. Let us take one or two specimens. 


Cowper. 


Cowper was a man, not only of the finest and pro- 
foundest sensibilities, but of very strong passions, which 
cruelly thwarted and disappointed, and defrauded of 
their just joy in very early youth, shook the whole 
constitution of his being, and tainted it with melancholy 
and with madness, or aggravated and brought out the 
hereditary disease. His later life—indeed almost all 
his life, after hc had reached the prime of manhood— 
was so calm and quiet in its ongoings to the outward 
eye, and for the most part was really so indeed;—The 
hearth, at which he and Mrs. Unwin sat—the Mary, 
whose tender affection and its uncommon ties his 
genius has consecrated and immortalised —burned with 
such & seemingly cheerful and tender uniformity, except 
when disturbed by thoughts for which at times there 
was no relief, not even the voice from heaven;—The 
Poet was so devoted to his flowers, and his hothouse 
plants, and his pigeons and his rabbits,—that is, to 
everything fair or harmless in animate or inanimate 
nature ;—His intercourse with the world was so small, 
it being like that of some benevolent hermit who had 
sought refuge in retirement from the troubles that 
beset him in society, without being in the least an 
ascetic, or his sympathies being either deadened or 
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narrowed with the human beings living in another 
sphere ;—All his more serious studies (we make no 
allusion to his religion, which was more than serious, 
always solemn, and too often dreadful) were of a kind 
so remote from the everyday interests of the passing 
time, and even from the intellectual pursuits most 
popular and most powerful, for good or for evil, in the 
world which he had so nearly forsaken ;—E.is ambition 
and love of fame, which, though deep, and strong, and 
pure, and high, because they were born and sustained 
by the consciousness of genius, that, beyond all things 
else, rejoiced in interpreting the word of God, as it is 
written in the fair volume of nature, and in the book 
which reveals what in nature is hidden, and beyond all 
finding out, were so linked with holy undertakings and 
achievements in which God alone should be glorified, 
that they seem to be hardly compatible with any per- 
manent design of busying himself with drawing pictures 
of passions rife in common existence, so as to embody 
moral instruction in a satirical form ;—Altogether 
there seems something so soft, so sweet, so delicate, so 
tender, almost so fragile, in the peculiar structure of his 
bodily frame—a spirit of cohesion among all his 
faculties both of thought and feeling so very unworldly 
—and such a refinement of manners about him as may 
not be called fastidiousness, but rather a shrinking 
timidity, so that, like the sensitive plant, he was, as it 
were, paralysed by the least touch of rudeness, and, 
perhaps unknown to his own heart, courted retirement 
the more to escape the chance of such shocks as care- 
lessness or coarseness often unintentionally inflict ;— 
That we are not prepared to think of such a being, if 
such Cowper were, standing forth a satirist of the 
follies and absurdities of his kind, no less than of their 
worst and most flagrant delinquencies, and to see him 
with a bold grasp shaking the blossom of the full-blown 
sins of the People. Yet this Cowper did; and his satire 
is sublime. * * * * The same man, who was well 
satisfied to sit day after day beside an elderly lady, 
sewing caps and tippets, except when he was obliged 
to go and water the flowers, or feed the rabbits, rose 
up, when Poetry came upon him, sinewy and mus- 
cular as a mailed man dallying for a while with a 
two-edged sword, as if to try its weight and temper, 
when about to shear down the Philistines. Cowper 
goes forth in his holy ire like a man inspired 
and commissioned. You see his soul glowing and 
burning with fires kindled on the altar of religion. He 
comes strong from the study of the old prophets. And 
in some of his most magnificent marches, you think 
that you hear the Bible transformed into another shape 
of poetry, the essence being the same; nor are the 
sacred strains profaned by being sounded to a lyre 
smote by such a hand—a hand uplifted duly, many 
times and oft, besides night and morn, in prayer, and 
ever “open as day to melting charity.” ow he 
sheds sudden day into the midnight darkness of London, 
lying bare with all her sins and iniquities! The dark 
City quakes as she is suddenly brightened, and stands 
confessed in all her guilt, in which she dares not to 
glory, now that the hand of heaven seems stretched 
forth to avenge and destroy. There is nothing in 
Byron of such sustained majesty as Cowper’s Expostu- 
lation with this Queen of the Cities of the earth—nor 
even in Wordsworth. 


His criticism upon Byron is stamped with 
masculine power, deep sensibility, and profound 
reflection. 

Byron. 


Byron is in all respects the very opposite of Scott. 
He never dreams of wholly giving up his mind to the 
influence of the actions of men, or the events of history, 
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He lets the world roll on, and eyes its wide-weltering 
and tumultuous waves—even the calamitous ship- 
wrecks that strew its darkness—with a stern, and 
sometimes even a pitiless misanthropy. He cannot 
sympathise with the ordinary joys or sorrows of 
humanity, even though intense and overpowering. 
They must live and work in intellect and by intellect, 
before they seem worthy of the sympathy of his im- 

netrable soul. His idea of man, in the abstract, is 

undless and magnificent ; but of men, as individuals, 
he thinks with derision and contempt. Hence he is 
in one stanza a sublime moralist, elevated and tran- 
sported by the dignity of human nature; in the next 
a paltry satirist, sneering at its meanness. Hence he 
is unwilling to yield love or reverence to anything that 
has yet life; for life seems to sink the little that is 
noble into the degradation of the much that is vile. 
The dead, and the dead only, are the objects of his 
reverence or his love; for death separates the dead 
from all connection, all intimacy with the living; and 
the memories of the great or good alone live in the 
past, which is a world of ashes, Byron looks back te 
the tombs of those great men “that stand in assured 
rest ;” and gazing, as it were, on the bones of a more 
gigantic race, his imagination then teems with corre- 
sponding births, and he holds converse with the mighty 
in language worthy to be heard by the spirits of the 
mighty. It is in this contrast between his august con- 
ceptions of man, and his contemptuous opinion of men, 
that much of the almost incomprehensible charm, and 
power, and enchantment of his Poetry exists. We feel 
ourselves alternately sunk and elevated, as if the hand 
of an invisible being had command over us. At one 
time we are a little lower than the angels; in another, 
but little higher than the worms. We feel that our 
elevation and our disgrace are alike the lot of our nature; 
and hence the Poetry of Byron, as we before remarked, 
is read as a dark, but still a divine revelation. 


Alluding in another part to a saying of 
Jeffrey's, that the Poets of the age were forgotten, 
Wilson, with an illustration of impassioned 
poetic beauty, shews the falsity of the assertion. 


Scott, Byron, Southey, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Moore, are, he assures us, already all forgotten—or 
nearly so—fading away—mere specks en the distant 
horizon of men’s clouded memories! Why, eur dear 
sir, you might just as well affirm that the stars are for. 
gotten, because thousands of coachfuls of people, com- 
ing and going to ard from evening parties, are not at 
the time aware that the heavens are full of them —that 
shepherds are watching by them on the hills—and 
sailors sailing by them on the seas—and astronomers 
counting them in observatories—and occasionally dis- 
covering one that had been invisible to the mole-eyes 
of men since the creation. 


In this same essay he expounds certain 
canons of taste in relation to poetry ; and, though 
written nearly thirty years ago, not the less 
adapted for the present day and our present 
poets. 

There was a long period of our poetry, during which 
poets paid, apparently, little or no devotion to external 
Nature; when she may be said to have lain dead. 
Perhaps we poets of this age pay her—we must not 
say too much homage—but too much tribute—as if she 
exacted it—whereas it ought all to be a free-will offer- 
ing, spontaneous as the flower-growth of the hills. It 
is possible to be religious overmuch at her shrine—to 
deal in long prayers, and longer sermons, forgetting to 
draw the practical conclusions, Without knowing it, 


we may become formalists in our worship; nay, even 
hypocrites; for all moods of mind are partly hypo- 
critical that are not thoroughly sincere—and truth 
abhors exaggeration. True passion is often sparing of 
words; compressedly eloquent; not doting upon and 
fondling mere forms, but carrying its object by storm 
—spirit by spirit—a conflict—a catastrophe—and peace, 
There is rather too long a courtship—too protracted a 
wooing of Nature now by shilly-shallying bards; they 
do not sufficiently insist on Her, their bride, naming 
the nuptial day; some of them would not for the world 
run away with her to Gretna-Green, They get too 
philosophical — too Platonic; amicitia seems their 
watchword rather than amor ; and the consequence is, 
that Nature is justified in jilting them, and privately 
espousing a mate of more flesh and blood—Passion, 
who not only pops the question, but insinuates a suit 
of saffron, and takes the crescent honeymoon by the 
horns. Nature does not relish too metaphysical a 
suitor; she abhors all that is gross, but still loves some- 
thing in a tangible shape; no cloud herself, she hates 
being embraced by a cloud; and her chaste nuptials, 
warm as they are chaste, must be celebrated after our 
human fashion, not spiritually and no more, but with 
genial embraces, beneath the moon and stars, else how, 
pray, could she ever be—Mother Earth? Unfruitful 
communion else,—and the fairyland of Poetry would 
soon be depopulated, 


* * * x * 


How many ranks—degrees of glory—between Wil- 
liam Shakespeare and Allah Ramsay !—between 
Allan Ramsay and the humblest shepherd that ever 
tuned the rural pipe to love on Scotia's pastoral hills! 
Nature is not such a niggard to} her children—but 
scatters her blessed boons wide over life. Each nook 
has its own native flower—each grove its own songster 
—and methinks the daisy, “wee modest, crimson-tip- 
pit flower,” is little less lovely than the imperial rose; 
to our hearing, when the nightingale is mute, most 
sweetly doth the linnet sing— 


“ One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin.” 


Surely touches of Nature are not so rare as to be 
thought miraculous; her harp gives forth music to 
many a hand; and though highest genius is the endow- 
ment but of a few, yet genius —that is, geniality—dwells 
in unnumbered bosoms, and its breathings are heard 
wide over all the world on a thousand airs. Its voice 
is always recognised at last, let it whisper as humbly 
—as lowly as it may; and the brow that misses the 
laurel, or merits it not, may be encircled with the holly 
or the broom, emblems both, in their greenness, of 
immortality, "Tis not much of the divine spirit, after 
all, that is needed to give a name its magic. One 
song—one verse of a song— has consecrated a peasant’s 
name, who cared not for fame the phantom; and unborn 
ages have wept over the pathos of some tune which 
flowed almest unconsciously from the shepherd's heart, 
at the “ Wanken of the fauld,” or when waiting by 
moonlight at the Trysting Thorn. 


But the finest criticism in the book is that 
upon Wordsworth. It is too long for extract, 
and will scarcely bear compression. Wilson was 
among the first, if not the first eritie who pro- 
tested against Jeffrey’s opinions, and assigned a 
proper place for Wordsworth as poet and phi- 
losopher. He distinguishes the characteristic 
of Wordsworth’s poetry as first, “an attempt 
to awaken in the minds of his countrymen cer- 
tain lwmiéres which they did not possess relating 
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to the moral laws of the universe ;” and secondly, 
“a thorough knowledge of the beauties of the 
human affections, and of their mutual harmonies 


and dependencies.” We extract the first para- 
graph. 

If Byron be altogether unlike Scott, Wordsworth is 
yet more unlike Byron. With all the great and essen- 
tial faculties of the Poet, he possesses the calm and 
self-commanding powers of the Philosopher. He looks 
over human life with a steady and serene eye ; he listens 
with a fine ear “to the still sad music of humanity.” 
His faith is unshaken in the prevalence of virtue over 
vice, and of happiness over misery; and in the exist- 
ence of a heavenly. law operating on earth, and, in 
spite of transitory defeats, always visibly triumphant 
in the grand field of human warfare. Hence he looks 
over the world of life, and man, with a sublime benig- 
nity; and hence, delighting in all the gracious dispen- 
sation of God, his great mind can wholly deliver itself 
up to the love of a flower budding in the field, or a 
child asleep in its cradle; nor, in doing so, feels that 
Poetry can be said to stoop or to descend, much less to 
be degraded, when she embodies, in words of music, 


the st and most delightful fancies and affections of 
the human heart. This love of the nature to which he 
belongs, and which is in him the fruit of wisdom and 
experience, gives to all his Poetry a very peculiar, a 
very endearing, and, at the same time, a very lofty 
character. His Poetry is little coloured by the artiti- 
cial distinctions of society. In his delineations of pas- 
sion or character, he is not so much guided by the 
varieties produced by customs, institutions, professions, 
cr modes of life, as by those great elementary laws of 
our nature which are unchangeable and the same; and 
therefore the pathos and the truth of his most felicitous 
Poetry are more profound than of any other, not unlike 
the most touching and beautiful passages in the Sacred 
Page. The same spirit of love, and benignity, and 
ethereal purity, which breathes over all his pictures of 
the virtues and the happiness of man, pervades those 
too of external nature. Indeed, all the Poets of the 
age,—and none can dispute that they must likewise be 
the best Critics,—have given up to him the palm in 
that Poetry which commerces with the forms, and hues, 
and odours, and sounds, of the material world. He 
has brightened the earth we inhabit to our eyes; he 
has made it more musical to our ears; he has rendered 
it more creative to our imaginations, 
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Does the. reputation of Alexander the Great. 
rest upon his military exploits or upon his 
civil government, or upon both? This is the 
question raised by Mr. Grote in the twelfth and 
concluding volume. of his great history. The 
popular belief that the Macedonian hero was as 
great a ruler as general, is not accepted by Mr. 
Grote. He is willing to admit Alexander's 
claims to unrivalled military genius, but he 
doubts his aptitude for civil government, and 
denies his eapacity for legislation. With Mr. 
Grote, Alexander is nothing but a conqueror— 
a great conqueror—the greatest, perhaps, the 
world has ever seen, but nothing more. This 
reduction of Alexander to the rank of a mere 
vulgar conqueror—a man-hunter of the. higher 
order—is entirely opposed by previous historians, 
but is supported by Mr. Grote with so much 
ability, that we hesitate before we condemn it 
as the prejudice of the champion of self-govern- 
ment against the subverter of the liberties of 
Greece. It is an intricate point for some 
future, perhaps less partial, historian to sift 
thoroughly; meanwhile we may, from Mr. 
Grote’s account, glance at the leading features of 
the character and career of Alexander the Great. 
And, first, for his military genius. In all those 
qualities which in the highest degree constitute 
the general and the soldier, Mr. Grote regards 
Alexander as unrivalled. Careful, vigilant, 
and with abundant resource, his achievements, 
he observes, are the earliest recorded evidence 
“of scientific military organization on a large 


scale, and of its overwhelming effects.” Alex- 
ander received this military organization from 
Philip; let us see how far his career testifies 
to the possession of that high military genius 
Mr. Grote claims for him, to the exclusion of 
all other great qualities. In estimating the 
military capacity of a general by his victories, 
the more important question to be considered 
is the quality of the enemy he defeats. Success 
in war is not always the result of good general- 
ship. Every thing allowed for that vigilance 
which never loses. an opportunity, victory more 
frequently results from the weak resistance of 
the defeated than the superior strategy of the 
conqueror. Alexander's campaigns, if closely 
examined from Mr, Grote’s text, singularly 
illustrate this view. Admitting that, at the 
passage of the Granicus, at Issus, and at Ar- 
bela, he displayed, in the disposition of his own 
forces, excellent geueralship, and, in the. vigour 
of his attack, great skill, combined with the 
highest personal courage and energetic daring ; 
yet it will beobserved that his enemies displayed, 
on each oceasion, the most lamentable want of 
either generalship or courage, and failed to offer 
a respectable resistance. At the Granicus, after 
the brief cavalry struggle on the. bank, the Per- 
sians gave way and fled, leaving their 20,000 
infantry exposed to the shock of the Macedonian 
phalanx, and the flank attack of Alexander’s ca- 
valry, flashed with the easy defeat and pursuit 
of the Persian horse, The result was inevitable. 
The infantry, after a brief resistance, broke and 
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fled. At Issus, cooped up without space, the 
Asiatic troops gave way at the first charge of the 
Macedonians, and Darius, seized with fright, fled 
among the foremost. It was not a victory—it 
was a rout; while Arbela was Issus repeated. 
Their vast numbers rendered the Persians un- 
wieldy as an army. Two-thirds seldom ex- 
changed a blow, and, when the remainder was 
defeated, encumbered without covering the re- 
treat, and rendered the rout more easy and com- 
plete. With ail their scythe chariots, and their 
horsemen, and their guards, these Persians were 
but sheep in lion’s clothing, for their disposition 
does not appear to have been warlike. The cap- 
ture of Halikarnassus, Tyre, and Gaza, was more 
a question of time than generalship. Wearying 
assaults, daily losses, and starvation, and a close 
blockade by sea and land, will secure any town 
to the besieger, if the besieged, as in these 
instances, be left solely to their own resources, 
and without a diversion attempted in their 
favour. In his encounters with the numerous 
wild tribes between Bactria and the Hyphasis, 
with the exception of the defence of the rocks 
of Sogdiana and Choriénes, Alexander appears 
to have met with little resistance, and had no 
opportunity of displaying any of the higher 
qualities of generalship; with 25,000 men he 
overran the country. The work, though appa- 
rently arduous in detail, was easy in result, for 
his fame preceded him; and though brave by 
nature, and inhabiting a mountainous country, 
yet the tribes condueted their defence with 
little union, less military skill, and fell an easy 
prey to their more skilful antagonist. Alex- 
ander traversed the eountry with powerful 
columns, and, by his rapid movements, untiring 
ardour of pursuit, and indefatigable personal 
activity, caught and attacked the mountaineers 
in detail, captured their strongholds, and slaugh- 
tered the defenders like sheep. 

In fact, from Mr. Grote’s account, through- 
out his whole career Alexander never met an 
enemy worthy of his sword; for their dispositions 
in defence never called for remarkable combina- 
tions on his part, and required rather courage 
than skill to overcome them. He scared his 
enemies before him like a wolf hehind a flock of 
sheep ; and, like Bonaparte in the Prussian cam- 
paign of 1806, with every engagement he won a 
province, and with a single battle or two pros- 
trated and overran avast empire. The Persians 
quailed before his terrible reputation, which his 
very boldness, in invading the empire with so 
insignificant a force, enhanced ; and, after the 
first taste of Macedonian steel, he defeated 
them as much by the terror of his name as 
by the force of his arms. Such unrivalled 


success cannot be attributed only to military 
Something must be given to good for- 


skill. 
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tune; and, in estimating Alexander's merits 
as a general, the historian should fairly weigh 
so important an element in his career. Neither 
the difficulty of the places he captured, nor the 
extent of the country he overran, nor the 
strength and the number of the enemies he 
conquered, prove him to have been so unrivalled 
a general. His career was one continued con- 
quest of an inferiorenemy. He never snatched 
victory from fortune. The day was never so 
hardly contested as to balance the scale fora 
moment— Venit, vidit, et vicit! He came, he 
saw, and he conquered. If success in warfare 
be the only test required to prove military capa- 
city of the highest order, then Mr. Grote’s view 
of Alexander as an unrivalled general is un- 
questionably sound ; but we apprehend that 
the general who is opposed by, and defeats an 
enemy not only superior in numerical strength, 
but of unquestioned bravery—an enemy who 
disputes the territory inch by inch, who seizes 
every available position, and holds it with des- 
perate tenacity—ranks higher than he who, 
opposed by an apathetic general with a vast 
but ill-disciplined and worse-handled host, drives 
them before him like a flock of frightened sheep, 
and overruns the country at a stage. To narrow 
the question within modern limits, the reputa- 
tion of Napoleon as a military genius rests more 
upon his Italian career in 1796, and his unri- 
valled defence of France in 1814, than upon 
any of his intermediate campaigns. Single 
battles, such as Austerlitz, Wagram, and Fried- 
land, won by pure strategie skill, in which, 
inferior on the whole, he was still superior on 
the point of attack, and, by the exquisite han- 
dling of his troops, was enabled to snatch vic- 
tory at the point of the bayonet from the ene- 
my’s standards, are worth the whole of the Aus- 
trian, Prussian, and Russian campaigns, as illus- 
trativ. of military strategic genius of the highest 
order. In personal courage and powers uf en- 
durance, which he taxed to the highest degree, 
Alexander was surpassed by none in his army ; 
but these, though necessary, are only secondary 
qualities in a great general. His insatiable 
thirst for conquest is less the stamp of a mili- 
tary mind, than of a man of that heroic mould 
and fiery spirit, which regards nothing as won 
so long as anything remains to be acquired. 
What fresh deeds he would have attempted had 
he lived, and whether he would have succeeded 
in those he projected, is a matter of the purest 
speculation. Thirteen years’ experience of con- 
stant warfare must have developed his military 
capacities in the highest degree. What would 
have been the result if he had come in contact 
with the sturdier races of Europe, with the pro- 
genitors of those Romans who, after him, con- 
quered a world, and a world of hardier enemies 
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than he ever encountered, is a question for inte- 
resting discussion. Livy anticipated his defeat; 
Mr. Grote thinks otherwise. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain, that Alexander's reputation 
would have helped him little in the field; and 
that, if he beat the Romans, he must have 
beaten them honestly, by superior strategy or 
overwhelming force. Mr, Grote remarks on 
this point :— 

The patriotic feelings of Livy dispose him to main- 
tain that Alexander, had he invaded Italy and assailed 
Romans or Samnites, would have failed and perished 
like his relative Alexander of Epirus. But this‘ con- 
clusion cannot be accepted. If we grant the courage 
and discipline of the Roman infantry to have been equal 
to the best infantry of Alexander’s army, the same 
cannot be said of the Roman cavalry as compared with 
the Macedonian Companions. Still less is it likely that 
a Roman consnl, annually changed, would have been 
found a match for Alexander in military genius and 
combinations ; nor, even if personally equal, would he 
have possessed the same variety of troops and arms, 
each effective in its separate way, and all conspiring to 
one common purpose—nor the same unbounded influ- 
ence over their minds in stimulating them to full effort. 
I do not think that even the Romans could have suc- 
cessfully resisted Alexander the Great; though it is 
certain that he never throughout al} his long marches 
encountered such enemies as they, nor even such as 
Samnites and Lucanians—combining courage, patriot- 
ism, discipline, with effective arms both for defence aud 
for close combat. 

The vast projects communicated to Kraterus, 
and disclosed at Alexander’s death, leave no 
doubt of his determination to attempt the con- 
quest of Western Europe ; but they only shew 
ambition not capacity, and cannot be accepted 
as proof of those reputed unrivalled military 
qualities which, if he possessed, his Eastern 
conquests from Mr, Grote’s point of view never 
fairly developed. 

With the enemies he defeated, feeble in 
spirit, ineffective in battle, and more formid- 
able by number than courage, commanded by 
incompetent generals, men without genius in 
the tent, or energy in the field, Alexander is 
yet elevated by Mr. Grote to the rank of the 
greatest military geniuses ; while for civil ability 
he is degraded below the level of ordinary 
kings. It does not appear, why on the one 
hand he should be so highly estimated for de- 
feating enemies who rarely waited for defeat, 
and on the other so lowered because, dying at 
thirty-two years of age, in twelve years of in- 
cessant warfare and conquest of new countries, 
he did not promulgate new laws, nor propound 
and execute beneficent schemes for the general 
happiness of mankind, nor consolidate his acqui- 
sitions by an original and unique form of go- 
vernment. If genius be allowed him for con- 
quering such an empire, why should it be denied 
him for retaining it? Alexander as he con- 
— kept his ground. His adoption of 

at system of government he found in exist- 


ence, is a proof of his sagacity and judgment, 
in not permitting his foresight to be so far 
shadowed by the ease with which he had won 
his empire, as to induce him to force upon the 
people a strange and novel order of things. It 
was sufficient for his present plans that he re- 
tained his empire, the rest would have come in 
time. 

As a ruler, Mr. Grote does not consider Alex- 
ander even worthy ofesteem. His great qualities 
of mind, fit only for use against enemies, he as- 
serts were unsuited for originating any gr: 4, 
comprehensive scheme of government, or tox 
conceiving any great or beneficent views for 
the improvement or benefit of mankind. In 
fact, his mind was warped by the influence of 
military command. He was essentially despotic, 
and his future career, Mr. Grote thinks, would 
have been one continued vulgar aggression and 
conquest, till the whole world were subju- 
gated. 


The acquisition of universal dominion—conceived not 
metaphorically, but literally, and conceived with greater 
facility in consequence of the imperfect aphical 
knowledge of the time—was the master-passion of his 
soul, At the moment of his death, he was commen- 
cing fresh aggression in the south against the Arabians, 
to an indefinite extent; while his vast projects against 
the western tribes in Africa and Europe, as far as the 
pillars of Herakles, were consigned in the orders and 
memoranda confidentially communicated to Kraterus. 
Italy, Gaul, and Spain, would have been successively 
attacked and conquered; the enterprises proposed to 
him when in Baktria by the Chorasmian prince Pha- 
rasmanes, but postponed then until a more convenient 
season, would on been next taken up, and he would 
have marched from the Danube northward round the 
Euxine and Palus Meotis against the Scythians and 
the tribes of Caucasus, There remained, moreover, 
the Asiatic regions east of the Hyphasis, which his 
soldiers had refused to enter upon, but which he cer- 
tainly would have invaded at a future opportunity, 
were it only to efface the poignant humiliation of 
having been compelled to relinquish his proclaimed 
purpose. Though this sounds like romance and hyper- 
bole, it was nothing more than the real insatiate aspira- 
tion of Alexander, who looked upon every new 
acquisition mainly as a capital for acquiring more. 
“You are a man like all of us, Alexander—except that 

ou abandon your home,” said the naked Indian to 
iim, “like a meddlesome destroyer, to invade the most 
distant regions; enduring hardship yourself, and in- 
flicting hardship upon others.” Now, how an empire 
thus boundless and heterogeneous, such as no prince 
has ever yet realized, could have been administered 
with any superior advantages to subjects—it would be 
difficult to show. The mere task of acquiring and 
maintaining—of keeping satraps and tribute-gatherers 
in authority as well as in subordination —of suppressing 
resistances ever liable to recur in regions distant by 
months of march—would occupy the whole life of a 
world-conqueror, without leaving any leisure for the 
improvements suited to peace and stability, if we give 
him credit for such purposes in theory. 


Judging from the acts of his short life, Mr. 
Grote doubts whether Alexander had devised 
any improvement on the Persian system: of 
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government, except that of grafting upon it a 
strong military organization. 

Alexander’s acts indicate that he desired nothing 
better than to take up the traditions of the Persian 
empire; a tribute-levying and army-levying system, 
under Macedonians, in large proportion, as his instru- 
ments; yet partly also under the very same Persians 
who had administered before, provided they submitted 
to him. It has indeed been extolled among his merits 
that he was thus willing to re-appoint Persian grandees 
(putting their armed force, however, under the com- 
mand of a Macedonian officer)—and to continue native 
princes in their dominions, if they did willing homage 
to him as tributary subordinates. But all this had 
been done before him by the Persian kings, whose 
system it was to leave the conquered princes undis- 
turbed, subject only to the payment of tribute, and to 
the obligation of furnishing a military contingent when 
required. In like manner Alexander's Asiatic empire 
would thus have been composed of an aggregate of 
satrapies and dependent principalities, furnishing money 
and soldiers; in other respects, left to the discretion of 
local rule, with occasional extreme inflictions of punish- 
ment, but no systematic examination or control. Upon 
this, the condition of Asiatic empire in all ages, Alex- 
ander would have grafted one special improvement: 
the military organization of the empire, feeble under 
the Achemenid princes, would have been greatly 
strengthened by his genius, and by the able officers 
formed in his school, both for foreigu aggression and 
for home control. 


He regards Alexander as being utterly with 
out national sentiment, inclined rather to 
reduce the Greeks to the Asiatic level than the 
reverse, and to have designed those wholesale 
transportations of people from Asia into Greece, 
and from Greece into Asia, with the view 
of fusing mankind into one common type, and 
thus more easily securing their subjection than 
their happiness. 

The Persian empire was a miscellaneous aggregate, 
with no strong feeling of nationality. ‘The Macedo- 
nian conqueror who seized its throne, was still more 
indifferent to national sentiment. He was neither 
Macedonian nor Greck. Though the absence of this 
prejudice has sometimes been counted to him as a vir- 
tue, it only made room, in my opinion, for prejudices 
yet worse. The substitute for it was an exorbitant 
personality and self-estimation, manifested even in his 
earliest years, and inflamed by extraordinary success 
into the belief in divine parentage; which, while set- 
ting him above the idea vf communion with any special 
nationality, made him conceive al) mankind as subjects 
under one common sceptre to be wielded by himself 
To this universal empire the Persian king made the 
nearest approach, according to the opinions then pre- 
valent. ecordingly, Alexander, when victorious, 
accepted the position and pretensions of the over- 
thrown Persian court as approaching most nearly. to 
hie ruil due. He became more Persian than either 
Macedonian or Greek. While himself adopting, as far 
as he could safely venture, the personal habits of the 
Persian court, he took studied pains to transform his 
Macedonian officers to Versian grandees, encouraging 
and even forcing intermarriages with Persian women 
according to Persian rites. At the time of Alexander's 
death, there was comprised, *n his written orders given 
to Kraterns, a plan for the wholesale transportation of 
inhabitants hoth out of Europe into Asia, and out of 
Asia into Europe, in order to fuse these populations 
into one by multiplying intermarriages and intercourse. 
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Such reciprocal translation of peoples would have been 
felt as eminently odious, and could not have been ac- 
complished without coercive authority. It jis rash to 
speculate upon unexecuted purposes; but, as far as we 
can judge, such compulsory mingling of the different 
races, promises nothing favourable to the happiness of 
any of them, though it might serve as an imposing 
novelty and memento of imperial omnipotence. 

Alexander is indeed said td have invited suggestions 
from Aristotle as to the best mode of colonizing; 
but his temper altered so much, after a few years 
of Asiatic conquest, that he came not only to 
lose all deference for Aristotle’s advice, but even 
to hate him bitterly. Moreover, though the philo- 
sopher’s full suggestions have not been preserved, 
yet we are told generally that he recommended Alex- 
ander to behave to the Greeks as a leader or president, 
or limited chief—and to the barbarians (non-Hellenes) 
as a master; a distinction substantially coinciding with 
that pointed out by Burke in his speeches at the begin- 
ning of the American war, between the principles of 
government praper to be followed by England in the 
American colonies, and in British India. No Greek 
thinker believed the Asiatics to be capable of that free 
civil polity upon which the march of every Grecian 
community was based, Aristotle did not wish to de- 
grade the Asiatics below the level to which they had 
been accustomed, but rather to preserve the Greeks 
from being degraded to the same level. Now Alex- 
ander recognized no such distinction as that drawn by 
his preceptor. He treated Greeks and Asiatics alike, 
not by eleyating the latter, but by degrading the for- 
mer. Though he employed all indiscriminately as 
instruments, yet he presently found the free speech of 
Greeks, and even of Macedonians, so distasteful and 
offensive, that his preferences turned more and more in 
favour of the servile Asiatic sentiment and customs. 
Instead of Hellenizing Asia, he was tending to Asia- 
tize Macedonia and Hellas, His temper and character, 
as modified by a few years of conquest, rendered him 
quite unfit to follow the course recommended by Aris- 
totle towards the Greeks—quite as unfit as any of the 
Persian kings, or as the French Emperor Napoleon, to 
endure that partial frustration, compromise, and smart 
from free criticism, which is inseparable from the posi- 
tion of a limited chief. 


As to his foundation of seventy cities, asserted 
by Plutarch, and his vast colonization of Asia, 
the evidence, Mr. Grote maintains, is altogether 
slender and unsatisfactory, and neither veri- 
fiable nor probable. The short life and rapid 
movements of Alexander, he maintains, are of 
themselves the strongest presumption against 
his having founded so many cities or colonies. 


Except Alexandria in Egypt, none of the cities 
founded by Alexander himself can be shewn to have 
attained any great development. Nearly all were 
planted among the remote, warlike, and turbulent 
peoples eastward of the Caspian Gates. Such establish- 
ments were really fortified posts to hold the country in 
subjection: Alexander lodged in them detachments 
from his army, but none of these detachments can well 
have been large, since he could not afford materially to 
weaken his army, while active military operations were 
still going on, and while farther advance was in con- 
templation. More of these settlements were founded 
in Sogdiana than elsewhere; but respecting the Sog- 
dian foundations, we know that the Greeks whom he 
established there, chained to the spot only -é fear of 
his power, broke away in mutiny immediately on the 
news of his death. Some Greek soldiers in Alexander's 
army on the Jaxartes or the Hydaspes, sick and weary 
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of his interminable marches, might prefer being en- 
rolled among the colonists of a new city on one of 
these unknown rivers, to the ever-repeated routine of 
exhausting duty. But it is certain that no volunteer 
emigrants would go forth to settle at distances such as 
their imaginations could hardly conceive. The absorb- 
ing appetite of Alexander was conquest, to the East, 
West, South, and North; the cities which he planted 
were established for the most part, as garrisons to main- 
tain his most distant and most precarious acquisitions. 
The purpose of colonization was altogether subordinate ; 
and that of hellenizing Asia, so far as we can see, was 
not even contemplated, much less realized. 


These are strong and apparently well-sup- 
ported charges against Alexander’s reputation 
asa ruler; but they lose much of their impor- 
tance when we weigh the brief life of the man, 
remember what he accomplished in those few 
years, and find that from the day he mounted 
the throne, at the age of twenty, to the day he 
died, at thirty-two, he was never freed from 
military operations, which taxed his energies and 
absorbed his time. What man in the history of 
the world has achieved so much in so brief a 
period? It is true he reigned nearly thirteen 
years, and at first sight seems to have seized 
the throne of Darius and assumed his despotic 
powers, without a wish or effort to improve upon 
the Persian system ; but though he followed the 
system, does not the wholesome vigour of his 
rule contrast favourably with the intrigues and 
indolence of the Persian kings? Alexander 
ruled—Darius reigned: with Alexander satraps 
accounted for their provinces; revolts were 
suppressed, and punished with severity ; and 
the people, so far as he was able in the time, 
were secured from oppression, employed upon 
great public works, lightly taxed, and well 
cared tor under at least a firm, if despotic, 
government, 

Alexander may have been a mere conqueror ; 
but Mr. Grote must admit that his career differs 
so far from the Timours and Genghis Khans of 
the world, that his progress was marked at every 
step by something better than devastation and 
ruin. When he returned to Babylon, he was not 
loaded with the spoil and curses of the in- 
habitants. He had founded Greek towns, 
planted small Greek colonies, and laid the 
foundations of cities which have flourished to 
the present day. And to what boundless 
extent was Asia benefited by the spread of 
Greek civilisation, and Europe by the opeving 
given to her for Eastern trade? If he had done 
nothing more than open the road to India, his 
fame deserved to be eternal. But his career 
was even more immediately beneficial to the 
world, by circulating the vast accumulated 
treasures of the Persian sovereigns, by reopen- 
ing and creating new and old lines cf communi- 
cation between distant parts of Asia, which 
shapedand gave a lasting impulse to the commerce 
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of the East. As to his continuing the native 
princes and governors in their offices, it was 
an act of wise policy; it secured their services 
and his communications, and permitted him to 
press on to future conquests. His assumption 
of Persian manners was an equally sagacious 
act ; for it secured him the affections of his new 
subjects, and rendered a foreign domination 
less irritating to them. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that a mind at once so sagacious, so 
eminent for sound judgment, and possessing 
such powers of concentration and foresight, 
should be unfitted for the weighty matters of 
legislation. He died before he had time to ex- 
pend the fiery ardour of his youth. Had he 
lived, that apparently insatiable thirst for con- 
quest would have cooled, and he would have as 
earnestly laboured to consolidate his vast empire, 
and lay the foundation of a system of govern- 
ment which should perpetuate his fame, as he 
had energetically striven to acquire it. 

It seems almost opposed to evidence to dis- 
pute Alexander’s claims to the character of a 
great ruler. At the time of his death he had, 
in addition to his hereditary kingdom of Mace- 
donia, with Greece and Thrace acquired the 
entire eastern half of the Persian empire, besides 
subduing the outlying Indian tribes, and ex- 
tending his authority over Cabul and the 
Punjaub as far as the banks of the Sutlej. And 
not only was his authority recognised, but his 
rule was undisputed, and, to extreme the limits 
of his vast empire, his government cheerfully 
submitted to. In the face of his small force 
would it have been so, unless his rule had 
been at onge wise and beneficent? On his way 
to Babylon he was met by envoys and embassies 
from every province in the world, who came to 
offer submission, or deprecate hostility. Once 
in the future capital of his empire, so far from 
resting, he applied himself vigorously to the 
civil affairs of his empire. He commenced to 
clear out and make navigable the Euphrates 
and Tigris, to restore Babylon, and to pro- 
ject and settle the details of great schemes of 
artificial irrigation for the surrounding country, 
while he completed the foundation, at the 
mouth of the Nile, of that city which, for 
centuries after, was the emporium of Eastern 
commerce, and to this day bears his name. 
Meanwhile, for legislative measures he had re- 
stored to the Greek cities their ancient rights 
and privileges; he had ordered the return of 
the exiles, at least a measure of considerable 
political importance, and was now devising vast 
schemes for the coveted colonization of Asia and 
Greece,and for the amalgamation of the European 
and Asiatic races. At the same time, and during 
his rest at Babylon, he projected the survey of 
the Caspian and Arabian seas, commenced 
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building vast fleets on either banks for the 
purpose, and arranged a campaign for the con- 
quest of Arabia; while for the future he laid 
down a career embracing the conquest of 
Europe, such as no human being ever before or 
since conceived or carried into execution. In 
the midst of these gigantic projects and schemes, 
civil, political, and military, the angel of Death 
smote him and he died, as Demades the orator 
coarsely said, “leaving the whole habitable 
world smelling of his carcase.” 

Yet, because death refused him time to finish 
what he had begun, Mr. Grote denies him 
merit for what he had achi.ved. Such an act 
of monstrous injustice is unworthy of an im- 
partial historian. Throughout the whole of 
Alexander’s magnificent career, Mr. Grote, in his 
detail, withholds much which enhanced his glory, 
but puts prominently forward all which depreci- 
ates his fame. He ignores his genius, and, with 
a pen dipped in the spittle of Demosthenes, 
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chronicles his vanities, exaggerates his vices, 
and heightens his crimes. It remains for some 
future historian less prejudiced, but as learned, 
to do justice to Alexander. After the extra- 
vagant praises of some, the historical inaccuracy 
of others, and the unjust depreciation of Mr. 
Grote, a fair estimate of his great deeds and 
greater merits has yet to be impartially given, 

Beyond the death of Alexander, Mr. Grote 
does not far extend his noble history. He 
concludes it with the close of the contemporary 
generation ; the epoch, he writes, “ from whence 
dates not only the extinction of Grecian 
political freedom and self-action, but also the 
decay of that productive genius, and the debase- 
ment of that consummate literary and rhetorical 
excellence, which the fourth century had seen 
exhibited in Plato and Demosthenes.” 

‘Che subject of Greek speculative philoso- 
phy he has promised to treat in a separate 
volume. 





First Footsteps in East Africa. By Ricuarp F. Burton. 


Capratn Burton is bidding for a great reputa- 
tion as an Oriental traveller, and never was a 
man better qualified by nature and accomplish- 
ment for the task he has set himself. He has 
a passion for travel, and a genius for explora- 
tion; he possesses a masculine spirit, great 
energy and sagacity, thorough tact and good 
judgment; a perfect knowledge of Arabic 
and Oriental customs of life, and, above all, 
that rare faculty for a traveller, the art of 
keeping his eyes and ears open at all times and 
to some purpose. His spirited exertions of 
late years have already won him a high reputa- 
tion. He has no sooner accomplished in safety 
a journey to Meccah and Medinah, than he 
undertakes another on the opposite coast to 
Harar; and, if the truth be told, is doubtless 
now planning some further expedition, which 
shall eclipse all the rest in daring and usefulness, 
for Captain Burton aims at something higher 
than the mere tourist’s pleasure of excitement. 
To his travels the commerce and science of the 
world, and of England in particular, owe much. 
Tc such men some distinction should be open ; 
for distinction to them is only an incitement to 
further effort, so long as the physique can sustain 
the fatigue. It is a fair matter for discussion, 
whether the man who, at the head of his regi- 
ment, rushing at a Redan, displays greater 
courage than he who alone plans and executes 
an advance into the interior of a country little 
known, never before traversed, by Europeans, 
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and who, when arriving at the capital, though 
deserted by his native attendants, with un- 
daunted courage enters the town, aud presents 
himself before the native governor. Such an 
act requires a peculiar quality of courage rarely 
found. 

The present volume contains Captain Bur- 
ton’s diary during a journey between Zayla and 
Harar, and Harar and Berberah, made between 
October ’54, and February 55. MHarar, once 
the capital of a great race, is a town situated 
some 150 miles inland, on the eastern coast, 
opposite Aden, at the mouth of the Red Sea. 
It is a walled city of stone houses, has its own 
independent sultan, a peculiar population, an 
unknown language, and has hitherto had the 
reputation of inaccessibility to strangers. A 
cruel death was the fate of the infidel who ven- 
tured within its walls. This is not an agreeable 
prospect for the termination of your journey ; 
but to Captain Burton it gave a certain zest to 
the undertaking, which might otherwise have 
been tedious to his imaginative mind. It may 
be a question how far the prospect of being 
impaled alive, or put into a caldron of boiling 
oil, or sent back to one’s friends without eyes, 
nose, or ears, would stimulate an ordinary man 
to undertake an enterprise which, if successful, 
would benefit only his grateful country and not 
himself ; but it appears to have had no adverse 
effect u ~n our gallant traveller, for he never 
faltered uce, from the moment he left Aden 
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to that when he stood, doubtful of his fate, 
before the Sultan of Harar. On the 29th of 
October he left Aden, and in three days’ sail 
reached Zayla. 

Captain Burton having decided upon travel- 
ling as a Moslem merchant with a caravan, 
had engaged three servants. Mahmond the head 
man, had been a traveller, and had visited Egypt 
and Calcutta ; he could neither read nor write, 
but he possessed the “savoir faire” of twenty 


years’ “ knocking about ”— 


He can make a long speech, and, although he never 
prays, a longer prayer; he is an excellent mimic, and 
delights his auditors by imitations and descriptions of 
Indian ceremony, Egyptian dancing, Arab vehemence, 
Persian abuse, European vivacity, and Turkish inso- 
lence. With prodigivus inventiveness, and a habit of 
perpetual intrigue, acquired in his travels, he might be 
called a “knowing” man, but for the truly Somali 
weakness of showing in his countenance all that passes 
through his mind. This people can hide nothing: the 
blank eye, the contracting brow, the opening nostril 
and the tremulous lip, betray, despite themselves, their 
innermost thoughts. 


Guled, a policeman of Aden, was the second— 


He is one of those long, live skeletons, common 
amongst the Somal: his shoulders are parallel with his 
ears, his ribs are straight as a mummy’s, his face has 
not an ounce of flesh upon it, and his features suggest 
the idea of some lank bird: we call him Long Guled, 
to which he replies with the Yemen saying, “ Length is 
Honor, even in Wood.” He is brave enough, because 
he rushes into danger without reflection; his great de- 
fects are weakness of body and nervousness of tempera- 
ment, leading in times of peril to the trembling of 
hands, the dropping of caps, and the mismanagement 
of bullets: besides which, he cannot bear hunger, thirst, 
or cold. 


While Abdy Abokr, or “The End of Time,” 
the heavy father who had a moral maxim for 
any difficulty, was the third— 


He is a man about forty, very old-looking for his 
age, with small, deep-set cunning eyes, placed close 
together, a hook nose, a thin beard, a bulging brow, 
scattered teeth, and a short scant figure, remarkable 
only for length of back. His gait is stealthy, like a 
ceat’s, and he has a villanous grin. This worthy never 
prays, and can neither read nor write; but he knows 
a chapter or two of the Koran, recites audibly a long 
Ratib or task, morning and evening, whence, together 
with his store of hashed Hadis (tradition), he derives 
the title of Widad or hedge-priest. His tongue, primed 
with the satirical sayings of Abn Zayd el Helali, and 
Humayd ibn Mansur, is the terror of men upon whom 
repartee imposes. His father was a wealthy shipowner 
in his day; but, eursed with Abdy and another son, 
the old man has lost,all his property, his children have 
deserted him, and he now depends entirely upon the 
charity of the Zayla chief. The “End cf Time” has 

uandered considerable sums in travelling far and 
wide from Harar to Cutch, he has managed every where 
to perpetrate some peculiar villany. He is a pleasant 
companion, and piques himself upon that power of 
quotation which in the Kast makes a polite man. If 
we be disposed to hurry, he insinuates that “ Patience 
is of Heaven, Haste of Hell.” When roughly addressed, 
he remarks,— 

“There are cures for the hurts of lead and steel, 

But the wounds of the tongue—they never heal!” 
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If a grain of rice adhere to our beards, he says, 
smilingly, “the gazelle is in the garden ;” to which 
we reply, “we will hunt her with the five.” Despite 
these merits, I hesitated to engage him, till eunnken 
the governor of Zayla that he was to be looked upon 
as a son, and, moreover, that he would bear with him 
one of those state secrets to an influential chief which 
in this country are never committed to paper. I found 
him an admirable buffoon, skilful in tilling pipes and 
smoking them; au reste, an individual of “ many words 
and little work,” infinite intrigue, cowardice, cupidity, 
and endowed with a truly evil tongue. 

The moment they got free of Aden every 
trace of civilisation fell from these fellows and 
the crew of the craft. They stripped to the 
skin and loin cloth, stuffed their mouths full of 
tobacco and ashes, buttered their heads with 
sheep’s-tail fat, and gave themselves up to jollity 
and song upon thus relapsing into barbarism. 
They left Aden on 29th Oct., 54, and in three 
days arrived at Zayla, a small Turkish town on 
this coast, just below the Ras el Bir. Captain 
Burton was here hospitably entertained by the 
Turkish governor, Sharmarkay ; but for twenty- 
six days was delayed from starting by one ex- 
cuse and another, arising from the suspicion of 
the people that he was plotting the conquest of 
Harar :-— 

Travellers are an irritable genus: I stormed and 
fretted at the delays to show earnestness of purpose, 
All the effect was a paroxysm of talking. The Hajj 
and his son treated me, like a spoilt child, to a double 
allowance of food and milk: they warned me that the 
smallpox was depopulating Hurar, that the road 
swarmed with brigands, and that the Amir or prince 
was certain destruction—I contented myself with 
determining that both were true Oriental hyperbolists, 
and fell into more frequent fits of passion. The 
old man could not comprehend my secret. “If the 
English,” he privately remarked, “ wish to take Harar, 
let them send me 500 soldiers ; if not, I can give all 
information concerning it.” 


During this time he Jed a pleasant easy life, 
smoking and gossiping with the natives, or 
playing at Shantarah, a native game of draughts. 


Often I am visited by the Topchi-Bashi, or master of 
the ordnance—half-a-dozen honey-combed guns—a 
wild fellow, Bashi Buzuk in the Hejaz, and com- 
mandant of artillery at Zeyla. He shaves my head on 
Fridays, and on other days tells me wild stories about 
his service in the Holy Land ; how Kurdi Usman slew 
his son-in-law, Ibn Rumi, and how Turkcheh Bilmez 
would have murdered Mohammed Ali in his bed. 
Sometimes the room is filled with Arabs, Sayyids, 
merchants, and others settled in the place: I saw 
nothing amongst them to justify the oft-quoted saw, 
“Koraysh pride and Zayla’s boastfulness.” More 
generally the assembly is one of the Somal, who talk 
in their own tongue, laugh, yell, stretch their legs, and 
lie like cattle upon the floor, smoking the common 
Hukkah, which stands in the eentre, industriously 
cleaning their teeth with sticks, and eating snuff like 
Swedes. Meanwhile, I occupy the Kursi or couch, 
sometimes muttering from a book to excite respect, or 
reading alond for general information, or telling 
fortunes by palmistry, or drawing out a horoscope. 


The description of life here is given with 
happy effect. Outside the town were some 
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Bedouin encampments, presenting no very 
attractive features. The tents are dirty, the 
Bedouins both savage and dirty ; but, although 
they stared and laughed at the white face, they 
offered no resistance to his visiting the camp. 
The Bedouius of this country appear to have 
treated Captain Burton very well on most 
occasions, possibly on account of his revolver 
and rifle, as the assegai and club are yet the 
only native weapons. 

At present, a man armed with a revolver would be a 
terror to the country; the day, however, will come 
when the matchlock will supersede the assegai, and then 
the harmless spearman in his strong mountains will 
become, like the Arab, a formidable foe. Travelling 
among the Bedouins, I found them kind and hospitable. 
A pinch of snuff or a handful of tobacco sufficed te win 
every heart, and a few yards of coarse cotton cloth 
supplied all our wants. I was petted like a child, 
forced to drink milk and to eat mutton; girls were 
offered to me in marriage; the people begged me to 
settle t them, to head their eo expedi- 
tions, free them from lions, and kill their elephants ; 
and often a man has exclaimed in pitying acceuts, 
“ What hath brought thee, delicate as thou art, to sit 
with us on the cowhide in this cold under a tree?” 
Of course they were beggars, princes and paupers, lairds 
and loons, being all equally unfortunate ; the Arabs 
have named the country Bilad Wa Issi—the “ Land of 
Give me Something ;”—but their wants were easily 
satisfied, and the open hand always made a friend. 

This portion of Africa is inhabited by three 
distinct races—the Negroes, Bushmen, and Hot- 
tentots—the pure Caucasians inhabit the 
northern coast, west of Egypt, and half caste 
races, Abyssinians and Somals, are the eastern, 
tribes. ‘The Somal race, among whom he now 
travelled, approximate much to the negro, both 
in face, form, and colour. Naturally a merry 
light-hearted race, the constant presence of 
danger from rival tribes renders them thought- 
ful, wary, and treacherous. Their language has 
no written character, but it abounds in poetry ; 
and the people, who possess in a remarkable 
degree the gift of a delicate ear, take the 
greatest pleasure in recitations. 

The country teems with “ poets, poetasters, poetitos, 
and poetaccios:” every man has his recognised 

ition in literature as accurately defined as though 

e had been reviewed in a century of magazines—the 
fine ear of this people causing them to take the greatest 
pleasure in harmonious sounds and poetical expressions, 
whereas a false quantity or a prosiac phrase excite 
their viclent indiguation. 

The Somali women are pretty, so far as 
round faces, long eyes, and massive features can 
make them, and their figures are negrotic, full 
and swelling over the hip. The morals of the 
race do not appear of that quality usually 
boasted of by teetotallers. 

Both sexes are equally temperate from necessity, 
the mead and the millet-beer, so common among the 
Abyssinians and the Danakil, are entirely unknown to 


the Somal of the plains. As — their morals, I 
regret to say that the traveller does not find them in 
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the golden state which Teetotal doctrines lead him to 
expect. After much wandering, we are almost tempted 
to believe the bad doctrine that morality is a matter of 
geography ; that nations and races have, like indivi- 
duals, a pet vice, and that by restraining one you only 
exasperate another. As a general rule Somali women 
prefer amourettes with strangers, following the well- 
known Arab proverb, “ The new-comer filleth the eye.” 
In cases of scandal, the woman’s tribe revenges its 
honour upon the man. Should a wife disappear with a 
fellow-clansman, and her husband accord divorce, no 
penal measures are taken, but she suffers in reputation, 
and her female friends do not spare her. Generally, 
the Somali women are of cold temperament, the result 
of artificial as well as natural causes: like the Katfirs, 
they are very prolific, but peculiarly bad mothers, 
neither loved nor respected by their children. The 
fair sex lasts longer in eastern Africa than in India and 
Arabia: at thirty, however, charms are on the wane, 
and when old age comes on they are no exceptions to 
the hideous decrepitude of the East. 


After intolerable delays, five camels and four 
mules were at last obtained from Sharmarkay, 
the goods and provisions were soon packed, and 
on the 27th November the party got fairly under 
weigh for Harar, by the southern and coast route. 
Our traveller left Zayla under the prayers and 
blessings of the people Upon this Captain 
Burton lays down for travellers a canon upon 
tact, applicable to other countries than the East. 


With Orientals generally, you must be on extreme 
terms, as in Hibernia, either an angel of light, or, that 
failing, a goblin damned. In East Africa especially, 
English phlegm, shyness, or pride, will bar every heart 
and raise every hand against you, whereas what 
M. Rochet calls “a certain rondeur of manner” is a 
specific for winning affection. You should walk up to 
your man, clasp his fist, pat his back, speak some 
unintelligible words to him—if, as is the plan of 
prudence, you ignore the language—laugh a loud 
guffaw, sit by his side, and begin pipes and coffee. He 
then proceeds to utilise you, to beg in one country for 
your interest, and in another for your tobacco. You 
gently but decidedly thrust that subject out of the way, 
and choose what is most interesting to yourself. As 
might be expected, he will at times revert to his own 
concerns; your superior obstinacy will oppose effectual 
passive resistance to all such efforts; by degrees the 
episodes diminish in frequency and duration; at last 
they cease altogether. The man is now yonr own. 


With his own immediate attendants, several 
guides and camel-drivers were alsa engaged 
with the caravan. Two women were of the 
party, buxom dames about thirty. 


At first they were ashamed to see me; but that 
feeling soon wore off, and presently they enlivened the 
way with pleasantries far more naive than refined. 
To relieve their greatest fatigue, nothing seems 
necessary but the “Jogsi:” they lie at full length, 

rone, stand upon each other’s backs trampling and 

ns with the toes, and rise like giants much 
refreshed. Always attendant upon these dames is 
Yusuf, a Zayla lad, who, being one-eyed, was pitilessly 
named by my companions the “ Kalendar ;” he prays 
frequently, is strict in his morals, and has conceived 
like Mrs. Brownrigg, so exalted an idea of discipline, 
that but for our influence, he certainly would have 
beaten the two female ’prentices to death. They hate 
him therefore, and he knows it. 
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The description of the first night’s camping- 
out, is given with all the freshness that a man 
feels when leaving civilisation behind him. The 
breeze was fresh and cool, the roar of the surf on 
the shore, and the vast expanse of earth and sky 
after the confinement of a town, was appreciated 
as areal luxury. The next morning they ap- 
proached a Somal kraal, and camped. The men 
came round muttering at the stranger ; and, al- 
though there was no danger, it was time to make 
an impression. A vulture settled twenty yards 
off was “potted” at once by Captain Burton 
with a ball, and a second flying over the tent, was 
brought down with swan shot a few minutes 
after. The men screamed with wonder, the 
women cried, “ Lo! he bringeth down the birds 
from heaven,” while the elders prayed to be 
defended from such a calamity. The effect was 
decisive ; the woolly-headed Bedouins treated 
him forthwith with inquisitive respect, persever- 
ingly sitting spear in hand all round the tent, 
watching every gesture, but neither ridiculing 
his weapons nor offering molestation. 

Before noon the doer-mat was let down—a precau- 
tion also adopted whenever box or package was 
opened—we drank milk and ate rice with “a kitchen” 
of Kawurmah. About midday the crowd retired to 
sleep; my companions followed their example, and I 
took the opportunity of sketching and jotting down 
notes. Early in the afternoon the Bedouins returned, 
and resumed their mute form of pleading for tobacco: 
each man, as he received a handful, rose slowly from 
his hams and went his way. The senior who disliked 
the gun was importunate for a charm to cure his sick 
camel: having obtained it, he blessed us in a set speech, 
which lasted at least half an hour, and concluded with 
spitting upon the whole party for good-luck. 

To say the least of it, this practical result of 
a peculiar superstition is not pleasant. After 
this the journey is continued across the Zayla 
Hills and the Marar Prairie without any unusual 
incidents. The country presents no remarkable 
features, and Captain Burton with exquisite 
tact managed the troublesome tribes, and over- 
came every difficulty. On reaching Sagdarrah, 
the last stage to Harar, he was on the point of 
losing the fruit of all his daring. He fell ill, 
and “ The End of Time” began to plot against 
any further advance. The chief ef the tribe of 
Sagdarrah treated him with marked hospitality, 
forced on him little luxuries, and sent his wife 
and daughters te attend him. Every one was 
interested in the dying stranger, and their 
sympathy was touching. Expiatory offerings 
were made, and sheep sacrificed for his re- 
covery. 

Even the Galla Christians, who flocked to see the 
stranger, wept for the evil fate which had brought 
him so far from his fatherland, to die under a 
tree. Nothing, indeed, would have been easier than 
such operation: all required was the turning face to 
the fall, for four or five days.. But to expire of an 
ignoble colic !—the thing was not to be thought of, and 
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a firm resolution to live on sometimes, methinks, 
effects its object. 

In a day or two he got better, only to discover 
that Gerad the chief would grant no escort to 
Harar ; his own party to a man feared the terrible 
Sultan of Harar, and, to make matters more 
pleasant, a party of Harar merchants entered 
the village on some business with the chief, and 
after questioning the strangers and inspecting 
their baggage, proposed privily to Gerad that 
they should be seized forthwith and sent pri- 
soners to Harar. But Gerad was generous, 
aud Burton was firm. He declared that, 
if he went alone, he would go; and at length 
shamed Hammul and Long Guled into accom- 
panying him. He then decided upon throwing 
off his disguise, and assuming the character of 
an English agent sent direct from Aden to open 
relations with Harar, wrote his own credentials, 
and leaving the “ End of Time” to look after 
the baggage, started at once for Harar. There 
was no time to be lost ; the Harar merchants 
were off; if in Harar first they would circulate 
unfavourable and perhaps dangerous reports. 
There was little doubt of their hostile intentions, 
and the race became exciting. They started for 
Sagdarrah on the 2nd January, on the 3rd 
they got on the traces of the merchants who 
were ahead of them—twenty miles were yet 
between Harar and them, and, leaving the road, 
the mules were pricked across country, and by 
three p.m. Harar was gained. Without waiting 
they rode up to the gate, accosted a warder, 
and Captain Burton, briefly stating his object, 
requested an audience of the Amir. While 
waiting at the gate, gazed at by the people, and 
questioned by the women, the Harar merchants 
came in scowling and savage at having been 
beaten over their own ground. After waiting 
some time, the party were admitted into the 
town, taken to the palace, and ushered into the 
outer court. Presently the guide appeared, and 
led them into the palace. He stopped at a 
room close at hand, raised a door curtain, sug- 
gested a bew, and, 

I stood in the presence of the dreaded chief. 

The Amir, or, as he styles himself, the Sultan Ah- 
mad bin Sultan Abibakr, sat in a dark room with white- 
washed walls, to which hung—significant decorations— 
rusty matchlocks and polished fetters. His appearance 
was that of a little Indian Rajah, an etiolated youth 
twenty-four or twenty-five years old, plain and thin- 
bearded, with a yellow complexion, wrinkled brows and 
protruding eyes. His dress was a flowing robe of 
crimson cloth, edged with snowy fer, and a narrow 
white turban tightly twisted round a tall conical cap of 
red velvet, like the old Turkish headgear of our painters. 
His throne was a commen Indian Kursi, or raised cot, 
above five feet long, with back and sides supported bya 
dwarf railing: being an invalid he rested his elbow 
upon a pillow, under which appeared the hilt of a 


Cutch sabre. Ranged in double line, perpendicular to 
the Amir, stood the “court,” his cousins and nearest 
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relations, with right arms bared after fashion of 
Abyssinia. 

I entered the room with aloud “ Peace be upon ye!” 
to which H. H. replying graciously, and extending a 
hand, bony and yellow as a kite’s claw, snapped his 
thumb and middle finger. Two chamberlains stepping 
forward, held my forearms, and assisted me to bend low 
over the fingers, which however I did not kiss, being 
naturally averse to performing that operation upon any 
but a woman’s hand. My two servants then took their 
turn: in this ease, after the back was saluted, the palm 
was presented for a repetition. These preliminaries 
concluded, we were led to and seated upon a mat in 
front of the Amir, who directed towards us a frowning 
brow and an inquisitive eye. 

Some inquiries were made about the chief’s health: 
he shook his head captiously, and inquired our errand. 
I drew from my pocket my own letter: it was carried 
by a chamberlain, with hands veiled in his Tobe, to 
the Amir, who after a brief glance laid it. upon the 
couch, and demanded further explanation. I then re- 
a ear in Arabic that we had come from Aden, 

ring the compliments of our Daulah ‘or governor, 
and that we had entered Harar to see the light of H. 
H.’s countenance: this information concluded with a 
little speech, describing the changes of Political Agents 
in Arabia, and alluding to the friendship formerly 
existing between the English and the deceased chief 
Abubakr. 

The Amir smiled graciously. 

This smile I must own, dear L., was a relief. We 
had been prepared for the worst, and the aspect of 
affairs in the palace was by no means reassuring. 

Whispering to his Treasurer, a little ugly man with 
a badly shaven head, coarse features, png nose, angry 
eves, and stubby beard, the Amir made a sign for us 
to retire. The daise main was repeated, and we backed 
out of the audience-shed in high favour. According to 
grandiloquent Bruce, “ the Court of London and that 
of Abyssinia are, in their principles, one :” the loiterers 
in the Harar palace yard, who had before regarded us 
with cut-throat looks, now smiled as though they loved 
us. Marshalled by the guard, we issued from the pre- 
cireis, and after walking a hundred yards entered the 
Amir’s second palace, which we were told to consider 
ourhome. There we found the Bedouins, who, scarcely 
believing that we had escaped alive, grinned in the joy 
of their bowed and we were at once provided from the 
chief’s kitchen with a dish of Shabta, holcus cakes 
soaked in sour milk, and thickly powdered with red- 
pepper, the salt of this inland region. 


For nine days he remained at Harar well 
cared for and hospitably treated. The city, with 
a population of 8000, presents the usual features 
of all Eastern towns. Its streets were narrow 
and dirty; it abounds in mosques and grave- 
yards, ‘The people have a language of their 
own, are great drunkards in beer and mead, 
and altogether grossly immoral. The place is 
famous for its woven cloths and for its finely 
flavoured coffee, of which the government is so 
jealous that it restricts the sale. In fact, it is 
thoroughly commercial town, carrying on a 
large coast trade, and sending regularly three 
caravans each season to Berberah. After fur- 


ther audiences permission to depart was granted, 
It was hastened by the news that two other 
English employées of government were waiting 
at Berberah the return of their companion from 
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Harar. The Amir began to fear that his 
caravans might be seized at Berberah, and he 
was only too glad to get rid of his dangerous 
guests. On the 13th January the adventurous 
party saddled their mules, and with beating 
hearts left Harar behind them. On their arrival 
at Sagdarrah an enthusiastic welcome from the 
tribe met the travellers who had bearded the 
lion of Harar and come off without a scratch. 
The luggage was safe. “ The End of Time,” how- 
ever, was looking thin upon it, for they had not 
fed him well. The journey to Berberah was 
immediately commenced, and, without meeting 
with any great dangers, on the 3lst the caravans 
arrived safely in those friendly quarters. 

The success of this attempt determined Cap- 
tain Burton to make a second upon a greater 
scale. Every thing was arranged by April, and 
a party of four officers, Captain Burton, and 
Lieutenants Herne, Speke, and Stroyan, fifty-six 
attendants, and some £1500 worth of goods, 
were landed and camped just outside Berberah. 
On the 18th three suspicious-looking Somals 
rode over to the camp. Suspected to be spies 
of a projected razzia they were closely ques- 
tioned, but satisfied and deceived every one 
present. At night sentries were posted and 
all retired. Between two and three in the 
morning, aloud shout proclaimed that theenemy 
was upon them. A rush like a storm of wind 
and a shower of spears roused every one :— 


The enemy swarmed like hornets with shouts and 
screams intending to terrify, and proving that over- 
whelming odds were against us: it was by no means 
easy to avoid in the shades of night the jobbing of 
javelins, and the long heavy daggers thrown at our 
egs from under and through the opening of the tent. 
We three remained together: Lieut. Herne knelt by 
my right, on my left was Lieut, Speke guarding the 
entrance, I stood in the centre, having nothing but a 
sabre. The revolvers were used by my companions 
with deadly effect: unfortunately there was but one 
pair. When the fire was exhausted, Lieut. Herne 
went to search for his powder-horn, and that failing, 
to find some spears usually tied to the tent-pole. 
Whilst thus engaged, he saw a man breaking into the 
rear of our Rowtie, and came back to inform me of the 
circumstances. 

At this time, about five minutes after the beginning 
of the affray, the tent had been almost beaten down, 
an Arab custom with which we were all familiar, and 
had we been entangled in its folds, we should have 
been speared with unpleasant facility. I gave the 
word for escape, and sallied out, closely followed 
by Lieut. Herne, with Lieut. Speke in the rear. 
‘The prospect was not agreeable. About twenty 
men were kneeling and crouching at the teut en- 
trance, whilst many dusk figures stood further off, 
ran about shouting the war cry, or with shouts and 
blows drove away our camels. Among the enemy 
were many of our friends and attendants: the coast 
being opeu to them, they naturally ran away, firing @ 
few oe shots and receiving a modicum of flesh 
wounds, 


Lieutenant Stroyan had been struck down 
early. Lieutenant Herne get fairly off; and 
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Captain Burton, belaboured with Somali clubs, 
got aspear stuck into his mouth ; but Lieutenant 
Speke met with the most maraculous escape. 


Sallying from the tent he levelled his “Dean and 
Adams” close to an assailant’s breast. The pistol 
refused to revolve. A sharp blow of a war-club upon 
the chest felled our comrade, who was in the rear and 
unseen. When he fell, two or three men sprang upon 
him, pinioned his hands behind, felt him for concealed 
weapons—an operation to which he submitted in some 
alarm—and led him towards the rear, as he supposed 
to be slaughtered. There, Lieut. Speke, who could 
scarcely breathe from the pain of the blow, asked a 
captor to tie his hands before, instead of behind, and 
begged a drop of water to relieve his excruciating 
thirst. The savage defended him against a number of 
the Somal who came up threatening and brandishing 
their spears, he brought a cloth for the wounded man 
to lie upon, and lost no time in procuring a draught of 


water. 
* . * . 


Lieut. Speke’s captor went to seek his own portion 
of the spoil, when a Somal came up and asked in 
Hindostani, what business the Frank had in their 
country, and added that he would kill him if a Christian, 
but spare the life of a brother Moslem. ‘The wounded 
man replied that he was going to Zarzibar, that he was 
still a Nazarene, and therefore that the work had better 
be done at once :—the savage Jaughed and passed on. 
He was succeeded by a second, who, equally compas- 
sionate, whirled a sword round his head, twice pre- 
tended to strike, but returned to the plunder without 
doing damage. Presently came another manner of 
assailant. Lieut. Speke, who had extricated his hands, 
caught the spear levelled at his breast, but received at 
the same moment a blow from a club which, paralyzing 
his arm, caused him to lose his hold. In defending his 
heart from a succession of thrusts, he received severe 
wounds on the back of his hand, his right shoulder, 
and his left thigh. Pausing a little, the wretch crossed 
to the other side, and suddenly passed his spear clean 
a the right leg of the wounded man: the latter 
“ smelling death,” then leapt up, and taking advantage 
of his assailant’s terror, rushed headlong towards the 
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sea. Looking behind, he avoided the javelin hurled 
at his back, and had the good fortune to run, without 
further accident, the gauntlet of a score of missiles. 
When pursuit was discontinued, he sat down faint from 
loss of blood upon a sandhill. Recovering strength 
by a few minutes’ rest, he staggered on to the town, 
where some old woman directed him to us. Then, 
pursuing his way, he fell in with the party sent to seek 
him, and by their aid reached the craft, having walked 
and run at least three miles after receiving eleven 
wounds, two of which had pierced his thighs. A touch- 
ing lesson how difficult itis to kill a man in sound 
health. , 

The party now got safely off, having lost 
every thing and their companion Stroyan. His 
body was recovered the next day, and they 
set sail at once for Aden. This was an unfor- 
tunate check to a well-designed expedition ; 
it put a stop for the time to any further at- 
tempt, but at some future day perhaps a more 
successful effort, we have reason to hope, will 
be made under the “naster-spirit of Oriental 
travel. 

In this history of his First Footsteps, Captain 
Burton has many claims upon his readers ; for 
whether we take his work as an authentic 
account of a portion of Africa hitherto imper- 
fectly known, or as a mere personal relation of 
difficulties encountered and overcume, and priva- 
tions borne in a wild country, or as a small 
but essential addition to the history of African 
discovery, his book in all these respects claims 
our attention and engages our interest. Add 
to this his powerful descriptions of natural 
scenery and human manners, his minute ob- 
servation, and his fresh, lively style, and it 
mast be conceded that his volumes of travel 
are among the most entertaining and im- 
portant of the day. 





Old Truths and Modern Progress. By Rosert Stack, M.D. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


Wuar Coleridge called bibliolatry, is rather 
out of date. The number of those Christians who 
regard the Bible, in its literal interpretation, as 
a species of inspired gazetteer, an infallible com- 
pendium of universal knowledge, a final and 
unimpeachable authority on all subjects, is ma- 
terially reduced in the present day. 

Still, as in all controversies of which the sub- 
ject-matter is probable and not demonstrative 
truth, much may be said on both sides of the 
question. The utmost which can be done, in 
any such dispute, is to shew that one view is 
more likely than another ; for, argue as we will, 
heap Pelions of probability on Ossas of assertion, 
we can never altogether reduce to nullity the 
probability in favour of either. Could we do 


this, verily we should be as gods, or a little be- 
yond them ; for we should have demonstrated 
the necessary truth of a probable proposition, 
which would be thus removed out of the do- 
main of merely probable matter, contrary to 
the supposition. 

Now, no assertion dependent on the interpre- 
tation of the words of another, spoken or written, 
can be demonstrated ; for, in the simplest con- 
ceivable case, that in which the words are 
spoken directly to ourselves, supposing we were 
absvlutely certain that we had heard them cor- 
rectly, and had correctly inferred their exact 
meaning (which we could not be, for we all 
mis-hear as well as mis-read and mis-interpret), 
how should we by any possibility convey mure 
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than a probable assurance to another of the 
actual delivery of the message? Pass from 
this simple case to the actual case of a written 
revelation, made centuries ago, preserved in 
discrepant manuscripts, in dead languages of 
immense antiquity ; and to what a complication 
of contingencies are we brought? For example, 
to demonstrate that the revelation declares that 
which is at variance with modern physical 
discoveries, we must shew, first, that it is abso- 
lutely certain that the passage in which such 
declaration is made, formed a part of the original 
inspired record ; and secondly, that the inter- 
pretation of such passage is necessarily contra- 
dictory of the physical principle in question. 
If we would further demonstrate that the 
revelation has not, in this case, declared that 
which is infallibly true, we must shew that the 
physical principle contradicted is absolutely 
certain; and not one of these necessities can 
we fulfil. For, if even a complete ‘consensus 
of existing manuscripts gave the highest 
possible warrant for the genuineness of the 
passage, that warrant would still be far 
from a demonstration ; and if, granting it to 
be a complete proof, we could by any con- 
ceivable means render ourselves infallibly cer- 
tain of the accuracy of any interpretation of 
the passage, it would still remain to demon- 
strate the physical truth supposed to be contra- 
dicted ; and this cannot in any case be done, 
the result of the most perfect induction being 
only a probable proposition, of which the con- 
tradictory opposite is conceivable, and may by 
possibility be true. Similar considerations 
would tend to shew more generally that the 
infallibility of a book, like the infallibility of 
a person or body of persons, is incapable of 
direct demonstration ; in short, that we never 
can be infallibly certain of infallibility, and 
that all the assertions made by a supposed in- 
fallible authority, must of necessity be tainted 
with the uncertainty which attaches to the 
proposition declaratory of its existence. 

Thus the rigid orthodoxy which shrinks from 
allowing any amount of inspiration short of a 
strictly verbal infallibility to the sacred writers, 
can still escape, when revelation and science are 
brought into direct collision, from the unpala- 
table conclusions to which a critical principle, 
less unbending than its own, would almost 
necessarily conduct the believer. And, by 
either denying the accuracy of a version, or, 
which is more commonly done, by throwing 
doubt, in any of the received methods, on the 
validity of a scientific conclusion, or even on 
the trustworthiness of human reason itself, may 
comfortably retain its faith in “ Old Truths,” 
unshaken by the results of “ Modern Progress.” 

But though much may be advanced in de- 


fence of the old-world doctrine of absolutely 
Universal Inspiration, so much more is to be 
said in support of that lower view, which re- 
stricts it to “one great object only—salvation,” 
that we confess ourselves surprised to find, in 
so acute and original a thinker as Dr. Slack, a 
most wholesale and thorough-going bibliolater, 

The subject of this work is “ Man: not in 
one but in all his aspects ;” the object, the 
discovery of a remedy for “human discrepan- 
cies and anomalies,” by a philosophical investi- 
gation of the principles of man’s moral and 
spiritual nature. To the discussion of the 
great questions involved in the solution of this 
important problem, he brings a considerable 
power of analysis, and a thorough familiarity 
with the various doctrines of ancient and 
modern philosophers. But in that most im- 
portant of all professions to the metaphysical 
investigator, the power of clear statement and 
systematic arrangement, the “ usual concomi- 
tants of lucid thinking,” in the words of Sir 
William Hamilton, he is almost entirely defi- 
cient. There is teo much dogmatism, too much 
ipse dixit in the controversial parts of the book. 
Instead of refuting the logic, or overthrowing 
the position of an opponent, Dr. Slack too fre- 
quently confines himself to assertion, and sug- 
gests, instead of pursuing, the proper course of 
argument. But perhaps it is from the very 
intensity of his convictions, that he contents 
himself so often with forcible statement in place 
of elaborate proof. His principles may seem to 
him of almost axiomatic force, admitting of, 
and needing no process of reasoning for their 
establishment. : 

The conclusion at which he arrives is an old 
truth: it is the conclusion which every candid 
inquirer must reach, sooner or later, in direct 
proportion to his freedom from prejudice. It 
is the conclusion alike of the brightest intellect 
and the dullest : of Newton, of Miiton, of Locke, 
of the greatest and purest, of the lowest and 
foulest alike: from the saint breathing out in 
prayer the last gasp of a blameless life, to the 
criminal waiting, in an agony of repentaut dread, 
the first deep toll of the bell which summons 
him to a disgraceful death. It is a conviction, 
in some the result of intellectual investigation, 
in some almost an intuition, in some the forced 
result of the saddest personal experience, that 
man is utterly incompetent to discover in him- 
self, in the external world of sense, in society, 
in the absorbing pursuits of practical life, in 
friendship, in love itself, a remedy for the dis- 
ease which consumes his spiritual nature ; and 
that in the Bible, and in the Bible alone, is to 
be found the medicine which shall minister to 
his soul, in its sorrows and its aspirations: 


pluck from his memory the rooted sorrow far 
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past sin: raze out the written troubles of his 
brain: and, with a sweet oblivious antidote, 
cleanse his stuffed bosom of the load which 
weighs upon his heart, and paralyses his powers 
of thought and action. Coleridge has beauti- 
fully said, “There is more in the Bible that 
Jinds me than in all the other books in the 
world put together ;” and it is this wondrous 
responsive power which proves the Divine 
origin of the Sacred Scriptures more strongly 
than miracles, and wonders, and long lists of 
testimonies and undesigned coincidences, and 
all the rest of the machinery of external evi- 
dence. With this firm basis for our faith in 
Christianity, we need no sacrifice of scientific 
truth, no wretched accommodations between 
opponent texts, no miserable patchings of ob- 
vious historical mistakes, none of the tricky 
artifices of the lawyer. Our religion speaks in 
spiritual accents, “sweeter than honey,” to the 
soul ; our theology, in “ governess English,” to 
the critical faculties. The one is from God, the 
other of human invention: a luxury, so to 
speak, indulged in only by those in whom the 
necessities of spiritual life are as yet unfelt. 

There is much truth in the following re- 
marks on the moral influence of the contem- 
plation of external nature :— 

The benefit received by contemplation of natural 
order and arrangement is as advantageous to our moral 
as to our intellectual nature. Maternal care and the 
love of offspring displayed by animals, is delightful and 
profitable to witness—man admires it; he is bound to 
do so. He rejoices in the beauty which clothes with 
every veriety of shrub and flower the earth—it is natural 
he should; he expands beneath the instructive lessons 
by which he is surrounded--so it was intended. Evi- 
dently, however, man does not reflect the beauties of 
the universe aright from a bright and pure mind, whose 
surface is untarnished, because where the earth is the 
richest, the most variegated, the most prolific, there is 
he often the most degraded and abject. Natural riches 
cannot engender poverty any more than the mines of 
Peru could pauperize Spain. There are conditions, then, 
which unfulfilled the world’s choicest lessons are lost; 
wealth ceases to relieve want; melancholy is engen- 
dered, and discontent prevents our receiving pleasure 
from the sunny landscape, by fixing the gaze on the 
leprous and withered heart within. Men may be edu- 
cated, and yet no slave be so bound to his master as 
they to their fears. * * * In life’s journey, we are 
firstly unconscious whither our footsteps lead. Careless 
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of the future, and delighted with the present, we are as 
one wandering amid flowery meadows without bent or 
direction, The fragrance of the air delights, its morning 
coolness refreshes, and the song is provoked by wanton 
joyousness of heart. Presently noontide heat dissipates 
this early freshness; increasing distance bars return ; 
gravity succeeds gaiety, and, like the anxieties of life, 
the cireumstances of position press heavily upon him. 
The perfumed air now palls; what once delighted now 
fatigues--weary and faint, he would breathe out his 
soul. What a difference between the ease and hilarity 
of morning and the labour of life’s eventide! After 
such a fashion is our moral nature affected in its pro- 
gress and development ; with none other teaching than 
the voice of woods and forests, man cannot be satisfied, 
though he may be at first delighted. 


What the modern advocates of Nature- 
worship will say to this last passage we 
do not know. To us, the whole chapter from 
which the extract is made, appears to contain, 
if not a complete refutation of their errors, 
at least the terms of a satisfactory reply. 
It is no cure for a soul aghast at the fright- 
ful burden of its sins, to whom the past 
is like a horrible dream, and the future a 
thick darkness peopled with awful phan- 
tasms of Almighty vengeance, to walk into 
the fields and contemplate a beautiful sunset, 
or inhale the sweet smells and listen to the 
soothing sounds of a country scene; as well 
recommend the ball-room or the theatre toa 
monomaniac, or the healthful recreation of 
private gymnastics to a convict under sentence 
of death. As the body must be healthy, or at 
least progressing towards health, to benefit by 
the effects of air and exercise, and the beauty 
of external nature; so must the soul, to receive 
the fullest profit from the moral lesson which 
God’s world of light, and colour, and form, and 
sound will teach it. 

Dr. Slack’s peculiar views on Millennial Pro- 
phecy will not be likely to meet with general 
approbation among those who make the extrac- 
tion of sunbeams from cucumbers their peculiar 
study. It was Isaac Voss, we believe, who said 
that the Apocalypse either found a man insane 
or made him so. We will, therefore, avoid the 
subject altogether, as injurious to ourselves, and 
not at all likely to be interesting to the sane 
majority of our readers, 
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Rapa Wa.po Emerson is the Confucius of the 
west. He has surveyed mankind from Concord 
to Caleutta, and reigns absolute over mystical 
philosophy from the St. Lawrence to the Mis- 
sissippi, from the Thames to the Ganges, where 
we are credibly informed that he has dis- 


By R. W. 


Emerson. Routledge & Co. 

possessed the ancient records of wisdom, and 
that his sayings form the spiritual consolation 
of deposed Rajahs and dyspeptic Nawabs. 

In this country, no long time ago, he was the 
prevalent epidemic, and afflicted the young 
imagination with a yearning after that obscurity 
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and indefiniteness which flatter the conceit, 
and at any rate soothe the disappointments, of 
over-souled litterateurs fallen upon an ungratefal 
age and a practical time. Indefiviteness in the 
Emersonian philosophy being the uncivil sphinx 
that always suggests and seldom satisfies ques- 
tions, and obscurity the unpleasing but unfailing 
medium for portraying the warts and the 
wrinkles of trath. Mr. Emerson’s philosophy 
not only begins but ends in‘wonder. He con- 
ducts us through a series of cloud-scapes, and 
gratifies our fancy with every effect of poetical 
penumbra ; now and then we seem on the brink 
of the actual, but we are straightway drifted 
into the realm of haze and twilight and vapour, 
where life, love, nature, the universe, divinity 
itself, are shadows, and Mr. Emerson is the only 
abiding reality. Carlyle rends the mountains 
and breaks in pieces for ouf actual gaze the 
rocks and barriers of truth ; he bursts open the 
gates of the terrible, and plunges us in, no 
matter how much propriety is shocked, or syn- 
tax offended ; we are not the better for the 
rough usage, but earn something for our pains 
in solid sterling knowledge, and understanding 
of social or natural phenomena. We havetracked 
by his lamp the unregarded incidents, whose 
strange aggregate simultaneously blazed out into 
inextinguishable revolutions, or have felt woe 
stricken at the sight of Cromwell, have kissed 
the hand of Schiller, or bent over the face of 
Burns, not to speak of our sympathy with the 
grotesqueness of Teufelsdréck, or our admiration 
of the gracefulness of Stirling. We know the 
author, not by his monopoly of the personal 
pronoun, but as we know Shakespeare, drama- 
tically. Emerson never lets concealment feed 
upon his individuality. Every page of his 
writings contains a portrait of himself; we 
need no biography ; it is given in every sen- 
tence. He lives at Concord, digs in his garden 
philosophically, loves the twilight, paddles in 
the little river along with his friend, thinks love 
an idea ; and though he is marrie:|, and does not 
eare to travel, this and much more we can 
glean from his essays, which are written as 
near as may be upon the model of Montaigne. 
Swedenborg and Montaigne are his penates ; 
and all that lies between scepticism and mysti- 
cism, the long range of beauty and barrenness 
whoever cares to explore, will do well to take up 
and study the essays of Emerson. Originally a 
Unitarian minister in Boston, he relinquished 
that responsibility on account of too near an 
approach in some of his doctrines to Chris- 
tianity, though in which we are at a loss to 
imagine. After that he was an editor in Bos- 
ton, contributor to the North American, lec- 
turer, orator, and rural philosopher in pleasant- 
rytired Concord, which he made his Nevay, 
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only issuing forth to lecture or to monolo- 
gize. 

Some of his letters have been published, 
wherein he describes himself well. Here is an 
extract :-— 

I have always been, by very incapacity of methodical 
writing, “a chartered libertine,” free to worship and 
free to rail, lucky when I could make myself understood, 
but never esteemed near enough the institutions and 
view of society to deserve the notice of the Nestors of 
literature poe f religion. I have appreciated fully the 
advantages of my position ; for well I know tha. there 
is no scholar less willing or less able to be a polemic. 
I could not give an account of myself if challenged; 
I could not give you any of the arguments upon which 
any doctrine of mine depends. I do not know what 
arguments mean in reference to my expression of a 
thought. J delight in telling what I think: but, if you 
ask me how I dare say so, or why it is so, I am 
the most helpless of mortal men. I do not even see 
that either ef these questions admits of an answer. I 
shall go on, just as before, seeing whatever I can, and 
telling whatever I see; and I suppose, with the same 
fortune that has hitherto attended me, the joy of find- 
ing that my older and better brothers, who work with 
the sympathy of society, loving and beloved, do now 
and then unexpectedly confirm my perceptions, and 
find my nonsense is only their own thought in motley. 

This is the gentleman who, in 1837, came 
over to lecture to audiences in Liverpool, and 
Manchester, and London, on Montaigne, and 
Swedenborg, and Shakespeare, and Napoleon, 
and impressed them by the solemnity of his 
oracles, and the incongruity of his talk. “ Flat- 
tery would lick the sun and moon out of the 
firmament,” was one of his dicta; yet who more 
worthy of being quoted upon Shakespeare, or 
where is the eulogy that can compare with 
this ?— 

What point of morals, of manners, of economy, of 
philosophy, of religion, of taste, of the conduct of life, 

as he not settled? What mystery has he not signified 
his knowledge of? What office, or function, or dis- 
trict of man’s work has he not remembered? What 
king has he not taught state? What maiden has not 
found him fairer than her delicacy? What lover has 
he not out-loved? What sage has he not out-seen? 
What gentleman has he not instructed in the manner 
of his behaviour ? 

To this last question certain English coteries 
might readily supply an answer. Mr. Emerson's 
volleys, or “ flingings out,” as Mr. de Quincey 
terms them, against our laws, customs, manners, 
religion, police, and even our lit-:ature, being 
still memorable. ‘This antagonism forms the 
staple of the work before us. 

It consists of a series of diatribes upon England 
and Englishmen, seasoned and served up so as to 
pique national self-complacency, and swell local 
conceit in Boston, New York, and the semi-Ame- 
tican, sympathising coterie that is in Montreal. 
Mr. Emerson had uo desire to take up his parable 
against England. He could indulge his mzs- 
Anglicanism well enough as he meditated under 
his green gourd at Concord, or cultivated his 
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Indian corn and tomatoes ; but a committee in 
twenty or thirty English towns importuned 
him, and he was “a little spent by some 
unusual studies,” yearning after the infinite, 
&ec. He wanted a change to get rid of an 
unusual overflow “of bile, “and England was 
proposed.” The pay we will say nothing about. 
“Tt was equivalent to the fees at that time 
paid in the country, and covered travelling 
expenses ; what did a philosopher want more ? 
He was assured of every aid and comfort, 
rocking-chair, and tooth-pick, and all sorts of 
fixings.” 

So he consented. He had a little dread of 
the sea ; but “a great mind,” we are told, “is a 
good sailor,” as a great beast is. And the sea 
is not slow in disclosing inestimable secrets. 

Here is a Montaigne-like bit of egotism—and 
a peep into the philosopher’s state-room :— 


I find the sea-life an acquired taste, like that for 
tomatoes and olives. The confinement, cold, motion, 
noise, and odour are not to be dispensed with. The 
floor of your room is sloped at an angle of twenty or 
thirty degrees, and I waked every morning with the 
belief that some one was tipping up my berth. Nobody 
likes to be treated ignominiously, upset, shoved against 
the side of the house, rolled over, suffocated with bilge, 
mephitis, and stewing oil. We get used to these an- 
noyances at last, but the dread of the sea remains 
longer. The sea is masculine, the type of active 
strength. Look what egg-shells are drifting all over 
it, each one, like ours, filled with men in ecstasies of 
terror, alternating with cockney conceit, as the sea is 
rough or smooth. Is this sad-coloured circle an eternal 
cemetery? In our graveyards we scoop a pit but this 

ive water opens mile-wide pits and chasms, and 
makes a mouthful of a fleet. To the geologist the sea 
is the only firmament; the land is in perpetual flux 
and change, now blown up, like a tumour, now sunk in 
a chasm, and the registered observations of a few hun- 
dred years find it in perpetual tilt, rising and falling. 
The sea keeps its old level; and ‘tis no wonder that 
the history of our race is so recent, ifthe roar of the 
ocean is silencing our traditions. A rising of the sea, 
such as has been observed, say an inch in a century, 
from east to west on the land, will bury all the towns, 
monuments, bones, and knowledge of mankind, steadily 
and insensibly. If it is capable of these great and 
secular mischiefs, it is quite as ready at private and 
local damage; and of this no landsman seems so fearful 
as the seaman. Such discomfort and such danger as 
the naratives of the captain and mate disclose are bad 
enough as the costly fee we pay for entrance to Europe; 
but the wonder is always new that any sane man can 
be a sailor. And here, on the second day of our voy- 
age, stepped out a little boy in his shirt sleeves, who 
had hid himself, while the ship was in port, in the 
bread-closet, having no money, and wishing to go to 
England. The sailors have dressed him in Guernsey 
frock, with a knife in his belt, and he is climbing 
nimbly about after them, “likes the work first rate, 
and, if the captain will take him, means now to come 
back again in the ship.” The mate avers that this is 
the history of all sailors; nine out of ten are runaway 
boys; and oth, that all of them are sick of the sea, but 
stay in it out of pride. Jack has a life of risks, inces- 
sant abuse, and the worst pay. It is a little better with 
the mate, and not very much better with the captain. 
A hundred dollars a month is reckoned high pay.. If 
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sailors were contented, if they had not resolved egain 
ont again not to go to sea any more, I should respect 
them. 

Of course the inconveniences and terrors of the sea 
are not of any account to those whose minds are pre- 
occupied. The water-laws, arctic frost, the mountain, 
the mine, only shatter cockneyism ; every noble acti- 
vity makes room for itself. A great mind is a good 
sailor, a great heart is. And the sea is not slow in 
disclosing inestimable secrets to a good naturalist. 

*Tis a good rule in every journey to provide some 
piece of liberal study to rescue the hours which bad 
weather, bad company, and taverns steal from the best 
economist. Classics which at home are diowsily read 
have a strange charm in a country inn, or in the tran- 
som ofa merchant brig. I remember that some of the 
happiest and most valuable hours I have owed to books, 
passed, many years ago, on shipboard. ‘The worst 
impediment I have found at sea is the want of light in 
the cabin. 


After sixteen lack-lustre sea-days he lands 
at Liverpool, and is met by the committee which 
has been pre-instructed to be— 


Very kind and courteous to this gentleman, 
Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes, 
Feed him with apricots and bilberries ; 


and, above all, listen to him. Still he is not 
pleased. Some signs portend that “London has 
reached its highest point. The English interest 
us a little less within a few years,” and he had 
the impression that the British power has 
culminated, is in solstice, or already declining, 
It is foggy weather, Novembral we suppose. 
The blacks in the manufacturing towns dis- 
colour Mr. Emerson’s saliva (p. 22); he can’t 
read or write well—he is very cold, too. Here 
is what he thinks of our appearance :— 


The English, at the present day, have great vigour of 
body and endurance. Other countrymen look slight 
and undersized beside them, and invalids. They are 
bigger men than the Americans. I suppose a hundred 
English taken at random out of the street, would weigh 
a fourth more than so many Americans. Yet, I am 
told, the skeleton is not larger. They are round, 
ruddy, and handsome ; at least, the whole bust is well 
formed; and there is a tendency to stout and power- 
ful frames. I remarked the stoutness, on my first 
landing at Liverpool; porter, drayman, coachman, 
guard,—what substantial, respectable, grandfatherly 
figures, with costume and manners to suit. The Ame- 
rican has arrived at the old mansion-house, and finds 
himself among uncles, aunts, and grandsires. The 
pictures on the chimney-tiles of his nursery were pic 
tures of these people. Here they are in the identical 
costumes and air which so took him, 

It is the fault of their forms that they grow stocky, 
andthe women have that disadvantage—few tall slender 
figures of flowing shape, but stunted and thickset per- 
sons. The French say, that the Englishwomen have 
two left hands. But, in all ages, they are a handsome 
race. The bronze monuments of crusaders lying cross- 
legged, in the Temple Church at London, and those in 
Worcester and in Salisbury Cathedrals, which are 
seven hundred years old, are of the same type as the 
best youthful heads of men nowin England ;—please 
by beauty of the same character, an expression blend- 
ing good-natare, valour, and refinement, and, mainly, 
by that uncorrupt youth in the face of manhood, which 


is daily seen in the streets of London. dé 
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We wear well— 


The old men are as red as roses, and still handsome. 
A clear skin, a peach-bloom compleaion, and good 
teeth, are found all over the island. They use a plen- 
tiful and nutritious diet. The operative cannot subsist 
on water-cresses. Beef, mutton, wheat-bread, and malt 
liquors, are universal among the first-class labourers. 
Good feeding is a chief point of national pride among 
the vulgar, and, in their caricatures, they represent 
the Frenchman as a poor starved body. It is curious 
that Tacitus found the English beer already in use 
among the Germans: “ they make from barley or wheat 
a drink corrupted into some resemblance to wine.” 
Lord Chief-Justice Fortescue, in Henry VI.’s time, 
says, “The inhabitants of England drink no water, 
unless, at certain times, on a religious score, and by 
way of penance.” The extremes of poverty and 
ascetic penance, it would seem, never reach cold 
water in England. Wood, the antiquary, in describ- 
ing the poverty and maceration of Father Lacey, an 
English Jesuit, does not deny him beer. He says, 
“his bed was under a thatching, and the way to it up 
a ladder; his fare was coarse ; his drink, of a penny a 
gawn, or gallon.” 

They have more constitutional ene than any 
other people. They think, with Henri Quatre, that 
manly exercises are the foundation of that elevation 
of mind which gives one nature ascendant over another ; 
or, with the Arabs, that the days spent in the chase 
are not counted in the length of life. ‘They box, run, 
shoot, ride, row, and sail from pole to pole. They eat, 
and drink, and live jolly in the _ air, putting a bar 
of solid sleep between day and day. They walk and 
ride as fast as they can, their head bent forward, as if 
urged on some pressing affair. The French say that 
Englishmen in the street always walk straight before 
them like mad dogs. Men and women walk with in- 
fatuation. As soon as he can handle a gun, hunting 
is the fine art of every Englishman of condition. They 
are the most voracious people of prey that ever existed. 
Every season turns out the aristocracy into the country, 
to shoot and fish. The more vigorous run out of the 
island to Europe, to America, to Asia, to Africa, and 
Australia, to hunt with fury by gun, by trap, by har- 
poon, by lasso, with dog, with horse, with elephant, or 
with drom , all the game that is in nature. 
These men have written the game-books of all coun- 
tries, as Hawker, Scrope, Murray, Herbert, Maxwell, 
Cumming, and a host of travellers. The people at 
home are addicted to boxing, running, leaping, and 
owing matches, 


We are like our bull-dogs :-— 


The English game is main force to main force, the 
planting of foot to foot, fair play, and open field—a rough 
tug without trick or dodging, till one or both come to 
pieces. King Ethelwald spoke the language of his 
race, when he planted himself at Wimborne, and said, 
“he would do one of two things, or there live, or there 
lie.” They hate craft and subtlety. They neither 

ison, nor waylay, nor assassinate ; and, when the 

ave pounded each other to a poultice, they will 
shake hands and be friends for the remainder of their 
lives. 

You shall trace these Gothic touches at school, at 
country fairs, at the hustings, and in parliament. No 
artifice, no breach of truth and plain dealing—not so 
much as secret ballot is suffered in the island. In 
parliament, the tactics of the opposition is to resist 
every step of the government by a pitiless «ttack: and 
in a bargain, no p t of advantage is so dear to 
the merchant, as the thought of being tricked is mor- 


tifying, 
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‘ Birmingham in some way or other displeased 
our philosopher, and the worst epithet he can 
fling against us is that we are Birming- 
hamized. 

This is severe enough upon our common lan- 
guage :— 

The language of the noble is the language of the 
poor. In Parliament, in pulpits, in theatres, when the 
speakers rise to thought and passion, the language 
becomes idiomatic; the people ia the street best under- 
stand the best words. And their language seems 
drawn from the Bible, the common law, and the works 
of Shakspeare, Bacon, Milton, Pope, Young, Cowper, 
Burns, and Scott. The island has produced two or 
three of the greatest men that ever existed, but they 
were not solitary in their own time. Men quickly em- 
bodied what Newton found out, in Greenwich observa- 
tories, and practical navigation. The boys know all 
that Hutton knew of strata, or Daiion of atoms, or 
Harvey of blood-vessels; and these studies, once 
dangerous, are in fashion. So what is invented or 
known in agriculture, or in trade, or in war, or in 
art, or in literature, and antiquities. A great ability, 
not amassed on a few giants, but poured into the 
general mind, so that each of them could at a pinch 
stand in the shoes of the other; and they are more 
bound in character than differenced in ability or in 
rank. The labourer is a possible lord. The lord is a 
possible basket-maker. Every man carries the English 
system in his brain, knows what is confided to him, 
and does therein the best he can. The chancellor 
carries England on his mace, the midshipman at the 
point of his dirk, the smith on his hammer, the cook 
in the bowl of his spoon ; the postilion cracks his whip 
for England, and the sailor times his oars to “God 
save the King!” The very felons have their pride in 
each other’s English stanchness. In politics and in 
war, they hold together as by hooks of steel. The 
charm in Nelson’s history is the unselfish greatness; 
the assurance of being supported to the uttermost by 
those whom he supports to the uttermost. Whilst they 
are some ages ahead of the rest of the world in the art 
of living ; whilst in some directions they do not repre- 
sent the modern spirit, but constitute it—this van- 
guard of civility and power they coldly hold, marching 
in phalanx, lockstep, foot after foot, file after file, of 
heroes, ten thousand deep. 


Yet our elocution is “stomachic, as the Ame- 
rican’s is labial,” (or nasal?) and every one of 
us is— 

An island himself, safe, tranquil, incommunicable. In 
a company of strangers you would think him deaf; his 
eyes never wander from his table and newspaper. He 
is never betrayed into any curiosity or unbecoming 
emotion. They have all been trained in one severe 
school of manners, and never put off the harness. He 
does not give his hand. He does not let you meet his 
eye. It is almost an affront to look a man in the face 
without being introduced. In mixed or in select com- 
panies they do not introduce persons; so that a pre- 
sentation is a circumstance as valid asa contract. In- 
troductions are sacraments. He withholds his name. 
At the hotel he is hardly willing to whisper it to the 
clerk at the book-office. If he give you his private 
address on a card, it is like an avowal of friendship; 
and his bearing on being introduced is cold, even 
though he is seeking your acquaintance, and is study- 
ing how he shall serve you. 


The most formidable word an Englishman 
can pronounce, is “"Tis in bad taste,” and the 
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gospel preached in our churches is, “ By taste are 
ye saved.” (p. 126.) 

That which chiefly differences us from the 
American is the presence of spleen! 

Here is a genuine republican outburst :— 


He sticks to his traditions and usages, and, so help 
him God! ‘he will force his island by-laws down the 
throat of great countries, like India, China, Canada, 
Australia, and not only so, but impose Wapping on the 
Congress of Vienna, and trample down all nationalities 
with his taxed boots. Lord Chatham goes for liberty, 
and no taxation without representation, for that is 
British law ; but not a hobnail shall they dare make in 
America, but buy their nails in England, for that also 
is British law; and the fact that British commerce was 
to be recreated by the independence of America took 
them all by surprise. 

In short, I am afraid that English nature is so rank 
and aggressive as to be a little incompatible with every 
other. The world is not wide enough for two. 


Compare our two national name-saints:— 


George of Cappadocia, born at Epiphania in Cilicia, 
was a ber parasite, who got a lucrative contract to 
supply the army with bacon. A rogue and informer, 
he got rich, and was forced to run from justice. He 
saved his money, embraced Arianism, collected a 
library, and got promoted by a faction to the episcopal 
throne of Alexandria. When Julian came, a.p. 361, 
George was dragged to prison; the prison was burst 
open by the mob, and George was lynched, as he de- 
served. And this precious knave became in good 
time Saint George of England, bate of chivalry, em- 
blem of victory and civility, and the pride of the best 
blood of the modern world. 

Strange, that the solid truth-speaking Briton should 
derive from an imposture. Strange, that the New 
World should have no better luck, that broad America 
must wear the name of a thief, Amerigo Vespucci, 
the pickle-dealer at Seville, who went out in 1499 a 
subaltern with Hojeda, and whose highest naval rank 
was boatswain’s mate in an expedition that never 
sailed, managed in this lying world to supplant 
Columbus, and baptize half the earth with his own 
dishonest name. Thus nobody can throw stones. We 
are equally badly off in our founders; and the false 
pickle-dealer is an offset to the false bacon-seller. 


This is what our steam-power can do ;— 


Whitworth divides a bar to a millionth of an inch. 
Steam twines huge cannon into wreaths, as easily as 
it braids straw, and vies with the volcanic forces which 
twisted the strata. It can clothe shingle mountains 
with ship-oaks, make sword-blades that will cut 

n-barrels intwo. In Egypt, it can plant forests, and 

ring rain after three thousand years. Already it is 
ruddering the balloon, and the next war will be fought 
in the air. But another machine more potent in Eng- 
land than steam is the Bank. It votes an issue of bills, 
opulation is stimulated, and cities rise; it refuses 
oans, and emigration empties the country; trade 
sinks; revolutions break out; kings are dethroned. 
By these new agents our social system is moulded. By 
dint of steam and of money, war and commerce are 
changed. Nations have lost their old omnipotence ; 
the patriotic tie does not hold, Nations are getting 
obsolete, we go and live where we will. Steam has 
enabled men to choose what law they will live under. 
Money makes place for them. The telegraph is a 
limp-band that will hold the Fenris-wolf of war. For 
now, that a telegraph line runs through France and 
Europe from London, every message it transmits make 


stronger by one thread, the band which war will have 
to cut. 

The introduction of these elements gives new re- 
sources to existing proprietors. A sporting duke may 
fancy that the state depends on the House of Lords, 
but the engineer sees that every stroke of the steam- 
piston gives value to the duke’s Jand, fills it with 
tenants; doubles, quadruples, centuples the duke’s 
capital, and creates new measures and new necessities 
for the culture of his children. Of course, it draws the 
nobility into the competition as stockholders in the 
mine, the canal, the railway, in the application of 
steam to agriculture, and sometimes into trade, But 
it also introduces large classes into the same compe- 
tition: the old energy of the Norse race arms itself 
with these magnificent powers; new men prove an 
overmatch for the landowner, and the mill buys out 
the castle. Scandinavian Thor, who once forged his 
bolts in icy Hecla, and built galleys by lonely fiords ; 
in England, has advanced with the times, has shorn 
his beard, enters Parliament, sits down at a desk in 
the India House, and lends Miollnir to Birmingham 
for a steam-hammer. 

The creation of wealth in England in the last ninety 
years is a main fact in modern history. The wealth of 
London determines prices all over the globe. All 
things precious, or useful, or emusing, or intoxicating, 
are sucked into this commerce and floated to London. 
Some English private fortunes reach, and some exceed 
a million of dollars a-year. A hundred thousand 
palaces adorn the island. All that can feed the senses 
and passions, all that can succour the talent, or arm 
the hands of the intelligent middle class, who never 
spare in what they buy for their own consumption ; all 
that can aid science, gratify taste, or soothe comfort, 
is in open market. Whatever is excellent and beau- 
tiful in civil, rural, or ecclesiastic architecture; in 
fountain, garden, or grounds; the English noble 
crosses sea and land to see and to copy at home. The 
taste and science of thirty peaceful generations; the 
gardens which Evelyn planted ; the temples and ye 
sure houses which Inigo Jones and Christopher Wren 
built; the wood that Gibbons carved; the taste of 
foreign and domestic artists, Shenstone, Pope, Brown, 
Loudon, Paxton, are in the vast auction, and the here- 
ditary principle heaps on the owner of to-day the 
benefit of ages of owners. The present possessors are 
to the full as absolute as any of their fathers, in 
choosing and procuring what they like. This comfort 
and splendour, the breadth of lake and mountain, 
tillage, pasture, and park, sumptuous castle and modern 
villa—all consist with perfect order. They have no 
revolutions ; no horse-guards dictating to the Crown; 
no Parisian poissardes and barricades; no mob; but 
drowsy habitude, daily dress-dinners, wine, and ale, 
and beer, and gin, and sleep, 


We have no space to discuss Mr. Emerson’s 
opinions on our aristocracy, our parliament 
our religion. It appears we have no public 
speakers, at least comparable to thosein Congress, 
We fear Mr. Emerson is right in saying our 
church is the church of the gentry, and not 
of the poor; and that our universities are hostile 
to geniuses as monasteries to youthful saints— 
but his notions upon our literature we cannot 
omit. There is not a single English name 
worth recording. 

Hallam is uniformly polite, but with feficient 
sympathy ; Dickens is local and temporary; 
Macaulay brilliant, but no critic; Bulwer, 
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simply an industrious writer—who is Southey ¢ 
this American asks. 

Landor pesters him ; Coleridge is incomplete ; 
Wordsworth conscientious, but commonplace ; 
Tennyson factitious—even Doctor Johnson of 
little value, except for resembling Emerson in 
his tone of feeling. Sir Walter Scott—-what 
did he write? A rhymed traveller’s guide to 
Seotland. Carlyle does not please him; we 
have hardly any scientific men either. Robert 
Brown, the botanist, perhaps—Richard Owen, 
perhaps, Faraday is not evennamed. Here is 
an opiuion upon Turner we commend to Mr. 
Pyne, who is an admirer of Emerson :-— 


Here was lately a cross-grained miser, odd and ugly, 
resembling in countenance the portrait of Punch, with 
the laugh left out; rich by his own industry, sulking 
in a lonely house, who never gave a dinner to any 
man, and disdained all courtesies, yet as true a wor- 
shipper of beauty in form and colour as ever existed, 
ne pga he pouring over the cold mind of his 
countrymen creations of grace and truth, removing the 
reproach of sterility from English art, catching from 
‘their savage climate every fine hint, and importing 
into their galleries every tint and trait of sunnier cities 
and skies; making an era in painting; and when he 
saw that the splendour of one of his pictures in the 
exhibition dimmed his rival’s that hung next it, secretly 
took a brush and blackened his own. 


A picture of Landor—the grand old heroic,— 
we subjoin, as it is not untrue :— 


On the 15th May I dined with Mr. Landor. I found 
him noble and courteous, living in a cloud of pictures 
at his Villa Gherardesca, a fine house commanding a 
beautiful landscape. I had inferred from his books, or 

ified from some anecdotes, an impression of 
_Achillean wrath—an untamable petulance. I do not 
know whether the imputation were just or not, but 
certainly on this May-day his courtesy veiled that 
haughty mind, and he was the most patient and gentle 
of hosts. He praised the beautiful cyclamen which 
ws all about Florence; he admired Washington ; 
talked of Wordsworth, Byron, Massinger, Beaumont 
and Fletcher. To be sure, he is decided in his opinions, 
likes to surprise, and is well content to impress, if 
ible, his English whim upon the immutable past, 
© great man ever had a great son, if Philip and Alex- 
ander be not an exception; and Philip he calls the 
greater man. In art, he loves the Greeks, and in 
sculpture, them only, He prefers the Venus to every 
thing else, and, after that; the head of Alexander, in 
the gallery here. He prefers John of Bologna to 
Michael Angelo; in painting, Raffaele ; and shares the 
iy taste for Perugino and the early masters. The 
Greek histories he thought the only good; and after 
them Voltaire’s, I could not make him praise Mack- 
intosh, nor my more recent friends; Montaigne very 
vordially—and Charron also, which seemed indis- 
eriminating. He thought Degerando indebted to 
“Lucas on Happiness” and “ Lucas on Holiness!” 
=e me with Southey; but who is Southey? 
~ He invited me to breakfast on Friday. On Friday 
I did not fail to go, and this time with Greenough. He 
entertained us at once with reciting half a dozen hex- 
ameter lines of Julius Cesar’s!—from Donatus, he said, 
He glorified Lord Chesterfield more than was neces- 
sary, and undervalued Burke, and undervalued Socra- 
tes; as three of the greatest of men, Wash- 


jagton, Phocion, and Timoleon; much as our poro- 





ENGLISH TRAITS, 


logists, in their lists, select the three or the six best 
pears “for a small orchard;” and did not even omit 
to remark the similar termination of their names, 
* A great man,” he said, “ should make great sacrifices, 
and kill his hundred oxen, without knowing whether 
they would be consumed by gods and heroes, or whether 
the flies would eat them.” I had visited Professor 
Amici, who had shown me his microscopes, magnifying 
(it was said) two thousand diameters; and I spoke of 
the uses to which they were applied. Landor despised 
entomology, yet, in the same breath, said, “ the sub- 
lime was in a grain of dust.” I suppose, I teased him 
about recent writers, but he professed never to have 
heard of Herschel, not even by name. One room was 
full of pictures, which he likes to show, especially one 
piece, standing before which, he said, “ he would give 
tifty guineas to the man that would swear it was a 
Domenichino.” I was more curious to see his library, 
but Mr. H , one of the guests, told me that Mr, 
Landor gives away his books, and has never more than 
a dozen at a time in his house. 

Mr. Landor carries to its height the love of freak 
which the English delight to indulge, as if to signalize 
their commanding freedom. He has a wonderful 
brain, despotic, violent, and inexhaustible, meant for a 
soldier, by what chance converted to letters, in which 
there is not a style nor a tint not known to him, yet 
with an English appetite for action and heroes, The 
thing done avails, and not what js said about it. An 
original sentence, a step forward, is worth more than 
all the censures. Landor is strangely undervalued in 
England; usually ignored; and sometimes savagely 
attacked in the Reviews. The criticism may be right, 
or wrong, and is quickly forgotten ; but year after year 
the scholar must still go back to Landor for a multi- 
tude of elegant sentences—for wisdom, wit, and indig- 
nation that are unforgetable. 


And here is the author of the Life of Crom- 
well :-— 


I inquired for Craigenputtock. It was a farm in 
Nithsdale, in the parish of Dunscore, sixteen miles 
distant. No public coach passed near it, so I took a 
private carriage from the inn. I found the house amid 
desolate heathery hills, where the lonely scholar nour- 
ished his mighty heart. Carlyle was a man from his 
youth, an author who did not need to hide from his 
readers, and as absolute a man of the world, unknown 
and exiled on that hill-farm, as if holding on his own 
terms what is best in London, He was tall and gaunt, 
with a cliff-like brow, self-possessed, and holding his 
extraordinary powers of conversation in easy com- 
mand; clinging to his northern accent with evident 
relish; full of lively anecdote, and with a streaming 
humour, which floated everything he looked upon. 
His talk playfully exalting the familiar objects, put the 
companion at once into an acquaintance with his Lars 
and Lemurs, and it was very pleasant to learn what 
was predestined to be a pretty mythology. Few were 
the objects and lonely the man, “ not a person to speak 
to within sixteen miles except the minister of Dun- 
score:” so that books inevitably made his topics. 

He had names of his own for all the matters fami- 
liar to his discourse. “ Blackwood’s” was the “sand 
magazine ;” “ Fraser’s” nearer approach to possibility 
of life was the “ mud magazine ;” a piece of road near 
by that marked some failed enterprise, was the “ grave 
of the last sixpence.” When too much praise of any 
genius annoyed him, he professed hugely to admire 
the talent shown by his pig. He had spent much time 
and contrivance in confining the. poor beast to one 
enclosure in his pen, but pig, by great strokes of judg- 
ment, had found out how to let a board down, and had 
foiled him. For all that, he still thought man the 
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most plastic little fellow in the planet, and he liked 
Nero’s death, “ Qualis artifex pereo!” better than 
most history. He worships a man that will manifest 
any truth to him. . At one time he had inquired and 
read a good deal about America. Landor’s principle 
was mere rebellion, and that he feared was the Ameri- 
can principle. The best thing he knew of that country 
was, that in ita man can have meat for his labour. 
He had read in Stewart’s book, that when he inquired 
in a New York hotel for the Boots, he had been shown 
across the street, and had found Mungo in his own 
house dining on roast turkey. 

We talked of books. Plato he does not read, and 
he disparaged Socrates; and, when pressed, persisted 
in making Mirabeau a hero. Gibbon he called the 
splendid bridge from the old world to the new. His 
own reading been multifarious. “Tristram 
Shandy” was one of his first books. after “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” and Robertson’s “America” an _ early 
favourite. Rousseau’s “Confessions” had discovered 
to him that he was not a dunce: and it was now ten 
years since he had learned German, by the advice of a 
man who told him he would find in that language what 
he wanted. 

He took despairing or satirical views of literature at 
this moment; recounted the incredible sums paid in 
one year by the great booksellers for — Hence 
it comes that no newspaper is trusted now, no books 
are bought, and the booksellers are on the eve of bank- 
ruptcy. 

He still returned to English pauperism, the crowded 
country, the selfish abdication by public men of all that 
public persons should perform. ‘Government should 
direct poor men what to do. Poor Irish folk come 
wandering over these moors. My dame makes it 
arule to give every son of Adam bread to eat, and 
supplies his want to the next house. But here are 
thousands of acres which might give them all meat, 
and nobody to bid these poor Irish go to the moor and 


till it. They burned the stacks, and so found a way 
to force the rich people to attend to them.” 

We went out to walk over long hills, and looked at 
Criffel, then without his cap, and down into Words- 
worth’s country. There we sat down, and talked of 
the immortality of the soul. It was not Carlyle’s fault 
that we talked on that topic, for he had the natural 
disinclination of every nimble spirit to bruise itself 
against walls, and did not like to place himself where 
no step can be taken. But he was honest and true, 
and cognizant of the subtile links that bind ages toge- 
ther, and saw how every event affects all the future. 
“Christ died on the tree; that built Dunscore kirk 
yonder; that brought you and me together. Time 
has only a relative existence.” 

He was already turning his eyes towards London 
with a scholar’s appreciation. London is the heart of 
the world, he said, wonderful only from the mass of 
human beings. He liked the huge machine. Each 
keeps its own round. The baker’s boy brings muffins 
to the window at a fixed hour every day, and that is 
all the Londoner knows or wishes to know on the 
subject. But it turned out good men. He named 
certain individuals, especially one man of letters, his 
friend, the best mind he knew, whom London had well 
served. 

We can only reiterate to Mr. Emerson, the 
advice given to him by one of his friends, an 
ex-governor of Illinois :— 

If a man knew any thing, he would sit in a corner 
and be modest; but he is such an ignorant peacock, 
that he goes bustling up and down, and hits on extra- 
ordinary discoveries. 

And this, which tersely conveys the national 
English feeling—“ If you don’t like the country 
—d n you— you can leave it!” 








The State of the English Bible, By the Rev. W. Harness. Longman and Co, 


THE question muttered low and softly in certain 
secret illuminated societies has now arrived at a 
loud and impatient publicity in the Times and 
in Parliament. Whether our English Bible is 
not too old for the century and in need of 
thorough repair; whether, in fact, it is not 
coarse, inconvenient, and even offensive to our 
nice modern ear ; whether, as Mr. Heywood says, 
as we have had commissions for refronting the 
universities, and rebuilding the houses of par- 
liament, relieving superannuated prelates, and 
re-decorating the national pictures, we should 
not vote a permanent commission for repolish- 
ing and illuminating our oldest book. Science 
has advanced, civilisation has advanced— 
criticism has advanced—and yet the book most 
thumbed, most common, most wrangled over, 
and most sacred, contains still all the original 
printers’ bungling, hot a few flaws of antique 
scholarship, and chapter-and-verse loving edi- 
tors, still inculeates the Ptolemaic philosophy, 
and puzzles simple and gentle with a language 


now quite out of date, and only coeval with 
ruffs and fardingales. Mr. Harness thus states 
the case :— 


There are dear Bibles and cheap Bibles: there are 
Bibles so large that you can only with difficulty raise 
them; and there are Bibles so small that they can be 
carried about in your pocket : — are Lory of which 
the paper is as g as satin and as thick as paste 
bean ond then are Bibles of which the paper is so 
dark that the printing is hardly discernible, and so thin 
that the leaves crumple up beneath your finger in turn- 
ing the pages; but, nevertheless, amon those in- 
numerable aud variously diversified editions, no Bible 
has been hitherto produced which can be read, with as 
much ease and comfort as any ordinary book. There 
is no such thing as a readable Bible. 


Our author objects to one Bible, and is favour- 
able to a library of Bibles, preferring inspiratio 
in small doses, rather than in the usual brevier 
or pica form. 

Double columas puzzle the sight, and distract 
the attention, and altogether the. mass of paper 
makes the book too big and heavy. The text,, 
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too, has been rotched and scored to tally with 
an old concordance. 


About the middle of the thirteenth century, Cardinal 
Hugo de Santo Caro projected a Concordance to the 
Latin Vulgaie, and divided the Old and New Testa- 
ment into chapters. Rabbi Nathan, in the fifteenth 
century, in preparing a Concordance of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, subdivided the chapters into verses. Robert 
Stephens, in the sixteenth century, passed simultaneously 
through the press a New Testament and a Concordance ; 
and— so at least his son Henry tells us—while travelling 
on horseback between Lyons and Paris, he cut the New 
Testament into verses for the sake of adapting it to his 
Concordance. This, we believe, is in brief the most ap- 
proved account of the origin of those divisions and sub- 
divisions, by which our editions of the Bible are dis- 
figured. No other book ever suffered such irreverend 
treatment. In all other compositions, the paragraph 
ends where the sense pauses; in the Sacred Scriptures, 
whatever the sense may be, every third or fourth line 
brings the reader to the end of the paragraph. They 
are the only works we happen to be acquainted with, in 
which the correct arrangement of the author’s text has 
been rendered subordinate to the facility of reference. 
And we are quite sure, that they alone are endowed 
with a sufficient force of vitality to outlive so cruel a 
process of mutilation. 


A patent example is given from the book of 
Joshua, where the history is cut in two between 
the 5th and 6th chapters—as it is also between 
the 21st and 22nd of the Acts. A usage still 
more disturbing in the poetical and prophetical 
parts of the Bible, when the idiomatic parallelism 
is entirely missed, and the strophe and anti- 
strophe of the ode corpsed. Our author thus 
sums up :— 

What was the opinion of Selden, a high authority 
on such a subject, at the time of its last revision ? 
“There is no book,” says that learned man, “ so trans- 
lated as the Bible for the purpose. If I translate a 
French book into English, I turn it into English phrase 
and not into French-English. ‘ Ji fait froid,’ I say, ‘It 
is cold ;’ not ‘It makes cold ;’ but the Bible is rather 
translated into English words, than into English phrase. 
The Hebraisms are kept, and the phrase of that language 
‘s kept; which is well cnough so long as scholars have 
to do with it ; but when it comes among the common 
people, Lord, what gear do they make of it!” Most 
extraordinary, indeed, is the gear they make of it! 
And none but those, who may have had the curiosity 
to turn occasionally into some of our country conven- 
ticles, in which the neighbouring tailor, or the journey- 
man cobbler, officiates as the expositor of the Sacred 
Text, can imagine the miserable misapprehensions to 
which this peculiar, literal, word for word, mode of 
rendering the Scriptures has given rise. It may, per- 
haps, be worth while to cite a few instances of the 
Hebrew phrases to which Selden alluded, and which, 
as literally translated, bewilder the understanding of 
the reader :—* A covenant of salt,” means “a friendly 
contract;” “they are crushed in the gate,” means 
“they are found guilty in a court of justice ;” “ branch 
and rush,” means “the highest and lowest;” “the 
calves of our lips,” means “ praises and thanksgivings ;” 
“ rising early,” means “ acting with alacrity ;” “ I have 
given you cleanness of teeth,” means ‘extreme scarcity,” 
Such are the sort of Hebraisms which have been re- 
tained ; and, as Selden says, “ What gear do the com- 
mon people make of them!” But 1s it fair to the 
devotional feelings of the less educated classes of our 
countrymen, that the Bible should be placed before 


them in so ambiguous a form without any explanatory 
notice, and that at the same time any one should be 
allowed, whether qualified or enquaitied, to interpret 
it to them as he will? ° . ad ° . 

Language, like all other things of this world, is given 
to change. Its fasbion passeth away. Though the 
language of the Bible has remained stationary, the 
language of Society has kept moving on. Words and 
expressions which bore one sense in the days of Swift, 
have now becume obsolete in that sense, and acquired 
another. Scriptural phrases, which were sufficiently 
clear to our great-grandfathers, have gradually but 
impereeptibly changed their meaning, and become 
alt: gether unintelligible to their descendants. For in- 
stance, CARRIAGE, in the Bible, signifies the things 
carried, such as baggage; with us means the vehicle. 
Prevent, in the Bible, signifies to help by anticipation ; 
with us it means to hinder, To Let, in the Bible, 
often signifies to obstruct; with us it means fo it. 
Pittrut, in the Bible, signifies full of pity; with us it 
means contemptible. Meat, in the Bible, signifies food ; 
with us it means the flesh of animals. By, in the Bible, 
sometimes signifies against; with us it has no such 
meaning. Or, to the confusion of many a passage, 
and the bewilderment of many a reader, is continually 
used as synonymous with by; a sense which it has so 
entirely lost, that Gifford has a note upon it in his 
“ Massinger.” Arrer no longer means a ing to, 
as it did of old, but is restricted to the sense of behind, 
whether referring to time, or place, or person. Per- 
haps, the differences which have taken place in the use 
of these smaller words may be more injurious than any 
others, as they tend to give a vagueness to the meaning 
of the Sacred ‘Text, and thus occasion fanatical feelings 
and mystical interpretations. In the Sermon on the 
Mount, we find, “Take no thought for the morrow.” 
To take thought formerly implied “ to be anxious or dis- 
tressed.” ‘The phrase is so used by Shakespeare in 
“ Julius Cesar.” And in the age in which our transla- 
tion was made, it very correctly expressed the sense of 
the original text. But at present, in consequence of 
the changes that have occurred in our language, it has 
not only ceased to convey our Saviour’s precept, but in- 
culcates a carelessness of life, which is incompatible 
with the Christian grace of Prudence. In the cases 
mentioned above, the words still remain with us, though 
their acceptaticn has been altered; but there are many 
words retaining their place in our version of the Serip- 
tures which are no longer current among the people, 
and of which the signification is only known to the literary 
antiquarian.* How many of us are there who have 
any notion of what is meant by “ ouches,” “ taches,” 
* h ” « brigandine,” “ knops,” “ messings,” “ muf- 
Jers,” “ wimples,” “ tabring,” or a number of other 
obsolete terms, which nobody, among the ordinary class 
of i-nglish readers, is ever likely to meet with, except 
in the pages of the Bible? 

We have only a few words in reply. Not to 
speak of its superiority as a translation to the 
Septuagint and other eastern versions; the 
English Bible has been hallowed by the re- 
verence of two centuries and a half—is our 





* Dr. Blaney, when he revised the printed University 
copies of the Bible, in 1769, made a few alterations, 
and on his own authority substituted the modern for 
the obsolete word. This was a bold and hardly war- 
rantable measure, though it extended no farther than 
printing more for moe; nudst for mids ; owneth for oweth ; 
jaws for chaws ; alien for alient ; &. And this is the 
only attempt to adapt the language of our Scriptures 
to the common speech of the people that has been 
made since the year 1603, 
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declaration of individual independence, and our 
Protestant Magna Charta. In the words of a 
Biblical authority :—“ All sects receive it as 
it is; when once altered not one of them 
would have it. At present it acts as a bond of 
union among sects of very different opinions ; 
but the first alteration in its pages would at 
once be the signal for strife and controversy. 
At present the words of the English Bible are 
in the mouth of all, even of those who hate one 
another for the love of God : if it were altered, 
the religion of the lips—that is, the familiar 
use of the Bible, which even in words only 
exercises a great influence among the people, 
and therefore much religion of the heart too— 
would vanish. 

And the end of it would be, that, “ in seeking 
to obtain a few rectified expressions of com- 
paratively small importance, the nation at large 
would lose a great treasure, and the few 
scholars in the land have gained nothing.” 
We recommend Mr. Harness to refute, if he can, 


this eloquent argument in favour of our old 
English book : 

“It lives in the ear like a music that can 
never. be forgotten, like the sound of church 
bells which the convert hardly knows how 
he can forego. Its felicities seem to be 
almost things rather than mere words. It is 
part of the national mind, and the anchor of 
national seriousness. The memory of the dead 
passes into it. The potent traditions of child- 
hood are stereotyped in its verses. The power 
of all the griefs and trials of a man is hidden 
beneath its words. It is the representative of 
his best moments, and all that there has been 
about him of soft, and gentle, and pure, and 
penitent, and good, speaks to him for ever out 
of his English Bible. It is his sacred thing, 
which donbt has never dimmed and controversy 
never soiled. In the length and breadth of the 
land there is not a Protestant—with one spark 
of religiousness about him—whose spiritual bio- 
graphy is not in his Saxon Bible.” 





Elconore and other Poems. By Hamitton Aine. Chapman & Hall. 


Tuts is the first occasion on which we have 
had the pleasure of meeting with the name of 
Mr. Aidé, and we can only say that we hope 
to welcome it very often, now that we have 
made its acquaintance. 

There is a healthy vigour about Mr. Aidé’s 
verses which, in these days of sickly extremes, 
when all poetry is either hysterically convul- 
sive, or decorously and rigidily conventional, is as 
refreshing and welcome as it is rarely to be met 
with. Believing the writer to be a young man, 
the absence of any excess of voluptuousness in 
his love scenes and love verses is most laudable. 
There is none of the refined sensualism here 
which seasons the productions of some of our 
later writers: no seduction sentimentalised ; 
none of the poetry of prostitution. We are 
bound to thank Mr, Aidé for the surprising 
cleanliness of his little volume in this respect. 
He evidently does not think it incumbent on 
the poet—and he promises to be a true poet—to 
“sow his wild oats on paper,” as Hazlitt says, 
or to celebrate their sowing elsewhere. Best 
take Uncle Toby’s advice: “ Put them away, 
and say nothing about them.” 

The old-world notion of the poetical character 
seems to be reviving among us. Every thing 
is to be forgiven to the inspired rhymer. In 
virtue of his more sensitive organization, his 
superior delicacy of brain and nerve, his feebler 


will, and his more powerful imagination, we are 
indeed boun’ to judge him less severely than his 
stronger and duller brethren. But our tole- 
rance has a limit. Let him sit in the dusk of 
a summer evening under a tree with Clari, 
“her silken boddice all unlac’d,” if he like, and 
if Clari choose to allow him the privilege—that 
is nothing to us; but we really cannot see any 
good reason why he should inflame the imagina- 
tions of our sons by informing them, in beau- 
tiful verses, of his exploit ; and a number of 
very good reasons why he should not. He 
must keep his peccadilloes to himself. They 
are no distinction, we can assure him. Nine- 
teen young gentlemen out of twenty who go to 
church with their mothers and sisters every 
Sunday, and pray against “deadly sin,” can 
each boast his success with Clari or her equi- 
valent ; but a large proportion of these chubby- 
faced little sirners are obliged to keep silence. 
It is only the poet who may corrupt the youth 
of Athens with impunity. 

Mr. Aidé’s love-poems are the perfeetion of 
truth and simplicity ; “trifles which true love 
interprets right, alone.” Not perhaps exactly 
the sort of homage which a strong-minded lady 
with decided views on pantaloons and the rights 
of women, or the pet pupil of a ladies’ college, 
would consider adequate ; but they are all the 
better for that, to our taste, 
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What can be prettier than this !— 


“ WHEN WE ARE PARTED,” &c. 


1. 


WueEn we are parted, let me lie 
In some far corner of thy heart, 
Silent, and from the world apart, 
Like a forgotten melody. 
Forgotten of the world beside, 
Cherisht by one, and one alone, 
For some loyed memory of its own; 
So let me in thy heart abide 
When we are parted! 


Ik 


When we are parted, keep for me 

The sacred stillness of the night,— 

That hour, sweet love, is mine by right; 
Let others claim thy day of thee! 
The cold world sleeping at our feet, 

My spirit shall discourse with thine. 

(hen stars upon thy pillow shine, 
At thy heart’s door I stand and beat 
Though we are parted } 


What more natural than the following }— 


A BATCH OF NOVELS. 


A HEALTH. 

Hop me content, when wine goes round, 
To pledge thee, as the unseen guest, 
Whose face against my shoulder prest, 

Its shadow in the bowl is found. 

For me—in those reflected eyes, 

Gather, at times, such tender tears— 
T read such watchful hopes and fears,— 

—At times, such sorrowful surprise, 


When falling from the crystal height 
Where thou didst set me, that my cheek 
Flushes as though I heard thee speak, 
Through all the riot of the night. 


Absent! ah, never; till for me 
Love’s light in those clear eyes burn dim; 
A health when bubbles bead the brim, 
My ever-present dear, to thee! 

Eleonore, the long poem with which the 
volume commences, is not so successful as the 
shorter attempts. The idea of making the 
hera one of a shunned class is old enough : 
but we care too little about the Cagots, their 
name, history, and mystery are too generally 
unfamiliar to excite interest in the feelings and 
enlist the sympathies of the general reader. 
Many of the Italian sketches shew great power 
of truthful description. 
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Young Singleton. 
Arthur Brandon. Hurst and Blackett. 
Leonora. 


By Tatzor Gwynne. 


By Hon. Mrs. MaBerty. 


Smith and Elder. 
Eveleen. Smith and Elder. 
Smith and Elder. 


The Huguenot Exiles. Sampson and Co. 


Fashionable Life. 
Erlesmere; or, Contrasts of Character. 


Diana Wynyard. 3 Vols. 


“ Youne Sine.eron” is not a novel of super- 
lative merit. The author of “ Silas Barnstake” 
has imitated himself, and not well. With one 
exception, there is scarcely an agreeable cha- 
racter in the book ; and the slight story, which 
you foresee, comprises little but such a detail of 
vanity and yillainy, cowardice and revenge, 
seldom met with in life. 

“ Young Singleton” is the son of a nabob—a 
selfish brute—who has committed murder, and 
ultimately, to the satisfaction of the reader and 
the relief of the author, kills himself. The 
child grows up inheriting all the passions of his 
Hindoo mother—all the vanity and selfishness 
of his father. A delicate boy, he is bullied and 
misunderstood at the English school, goes to 
college weakened in constitution, passionate, 
peevish, and yain, With an unlimited credit 


at his father’s banker, he has every opportunity 
of indulging his whims. Studious by taste, his 
vanity leads him to attempt a rivalry with 


By Hon. Mrs. Trouope. 


Hurst and Blackett. 
By L. S. Lavenv, Smith and Elder, 
Hurst and Blackett. . 


rowing men, and at a “wine party” (the 
author, we apprehend, must mean a “ supper”) 
he drinks himself delirious, and wakes the next 
morning to a brain-fever. This straining after 
success in every thing is his characteristie 
through life; but he is destined throughout to 
fail lamentably. He leaves college and attempts 
making love; but his more manly, handsome, 
open-hearted friend, Brownlow, thwarts him 
here, as he has unconsciously dene in a thou- 
sand little things as many times before ; and 
asks for congratulation from Singleton, who 
gives it, dissembling the deep, dark, bitter hate 
curdling in bis heart. He has always hated 
this best friend and protector, Brownlow, from 
a sense of his own inferiority; and now he 
detests him, but condoles himself with winning 
the heart of his wife’s sister. He has no inten- 
tion, however, of marriage. He comes to town, 
publishes (at his own expense) a volume of 
poems ; meets, in high circles, with the success 
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due to the son of a millionnaire, and falls in love 
with the daughter of a baronet. London life 
was agreeable to him :— 


Singleton began to find out that ladies’ society was 
much more genial to his turn of mind than the com- 
pany of men. The fair sex, for the most part, ad- 
mired his talents; treated him gently; flattered him; 
received his homage kindly: there was no rivalry 
between him and them; and, consequently, no envy, 
anger, or hatred towards them on his part. His 
earnest wish now became to make every woinan he 
came near in love with him; out of sheer vanity, and 
that restless desire of shining which was a curse unto 


Singleton’s tactics varied according to the charac- 
ter of the woman he wished to enthral. With some 
he was passionate and frantically tremulous; with 
others unhappy, sighing, suppressed, and melancholy; 
whilst with some he affected a desponding timidity, 
standing remote with languid looks fixed upon his 
prey, to be removed with a slight start when he 
caught the eye of the prey aforesaid. With all 
he was poetic and misunderstood, wretched and 
=<. 

The lively, airy portion of the fair ones stood young 
Singleton’s attacks without the least chance of con- 
quest on his part. It was with the passionate, the 
sentimental, and the romantie that he succeeded ; 
and truly with them his success was great. By the 
end of his first season among the beau-monde, the 
ladies were all, more or less, at daggers drawn, and 
in the spirit of hatred against each other. He, with 
vast complacency, included them all under the epithet 
of ‘‘ poor creatures,” as he boasted of his doings to 
Lund; to whom he confided that his heart was still 
Almeria's, and that hers it would be until death. 


Almeria, however, jilts our hero, and runs 
away with the family tutor. This neither 
improves young Singleton’s temper nor cools 
his vanity; and the sympathy of Brownlow 
excited his hatred more bitterly than ever. 
Singleton the elder soon after destroys himself, 
and Singleton the younger enters upon his 
property. Anxious to leave the scene of 
horror, he goes to Brighton, attempts and fails 
as an amateur upon the stage, falls in love and 
is acoepted by his toady’s sister, comes back to 
his seat, and, meeting his friend, Brownlow, 
goes otit for a day’s shooting. On their return, 
a heavy storm sets in, Singleton gets wet, loses 
his temper, all his evil propensities arise as he 
walks behind Brownlow. He soon has an 
opportunity for gratifying them ;— 

Singleton, as he ome angrily along behind Brown- 
low, let loose all his bitterest feelings of envy and 
hatred for the man who thought so kindly of him; 
the only being in the world who really liked him, and 
who dreamed not of the stormy feelings that raged 
so fiercely in Richard’s breast, 

They walked on in silence; but that silence was 
suddenly broken by a cry from Brownlow. Hitting 
his tee against a huge root, he tripped, slipped, and 
rolled off the path. He caught a hanging root with 
one hand as he fell, and with the other tried to hold 
on by the slippery ground. The bank shelved inwards 

neath the footway; there was no hold for Brown- 
low's feet, the earth crumbling away beneath them, 
as he struggled in vain to find a support, 


‘* This is no joke, Singleton !” he cried, looking up 
gravely at Richard; «is there anything between me 
and the river, on which I could let myself down?” 

** No, nothing!” 

‘* I've no purchase on this root, it’s too low beneath 
the path; and if I let it go it would be all over with 
me, for I’ve no hold on the path itself. For Heaven's 
sake, my dear fellow, stoop down and lend me a hand! 
you can do it safely.” 

Singleton stood perfectly still, glaring on Brownlow 
as he hung over the precipice, striving in vain to raise 
himself on to the path. Brownlow’s favourite, a beau- 
tiful white and tan setter, sniffed at his face, ran un- 
easily to and fro, whining piteously, as though she 
would help him if she could. Then she would look up 
at Singleton, her eyes speaking, and begging him to 
help her beloved master. 

** Poor Nelly!” said Brownlow, as the setter anxi- 
ously licked his face. ‘* Singleton, help me! Think 
of Rose; think of my boy! 1 would not ask yon if it 
put ou in any danger. Kneel down and lend me your 

ands!” 

Singleton’s morbid, unchecked passions gave the 
devil full power over him. He looked on Brownlow’s 
imploring eyes. Nature loudly called on him to stretch 
forth his hand and save his friend Passion held him 
back. There at his feet was the man he so hated; 
there he was, and at his mercy. 

** Singleton, help me! Help me, for Heaven's 
sake!” 

Singleton, with a fiend’s smile, hesitated. The 
Evil One triumphed over him, exulting in his tri- 
umph. Richard folded his arms. Brownlow’s strain- 
ing, aching hands let go their hold. He east one look 
of reproach and despair at Singleton, as he called on 
Heaven to protect Rose, and then fell back into the 
river beneath him; his head striking against a huge 
stone in his fall. Nelly, with a sharp bark, plunged 
off the bank after him. 

The remaining dogs rushed barking down the path, 
and Singleton was left alone. At that instant the 
wind, which had been lulled, burst forth with sudden 
violence, bowing tree-tons before it, and blowing the 
pouring rain along lik cloud. Singleton’s wet 
garments clung tigh. ‘im, yet the sweat burst 
out from every pore legs trembled, his heart 
loudly beat, as he st« xedly on the space from 
which Brownlow hac ypeared. He seemed still 
to behold his mild, impic: ng cyes—to hear his last 
words; and yet he coula uct believe in the reality of 
his own devilish deed, 


He has no sooner committed this horrible 
deed than remorse seizes nim. He shuts him- 
self up in the Hall, witout faith—without a 
friend ; and, after ten years’ lingering misery, 
drowns himself in his fishpond. 

The gradual development of young Single- 
ton’s evil passsons is given throughout with 
intimate knowledge of the vices of human 
nature, but not with force or felicity, though the 
whole power of the author is concentrated upon 
this one character ; for the rest are weak, passive 
agents, shewing a want of individuality and 
contrast. The plot also is wretchedly poor ; 
the incidents few and meagre, and the dialogue 
not above the ordinary level. The story, of 
course, is intended as a lesson against over- 
weening vanity, and the indulgence of envy, 
hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness ; bug 
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we question much whether extreme cases are 
best fitted to “point a moral,” or even “to 
adorn a tale.” In the delineation of such a 
detestable character as young Singleton, his 
distinctive peculiarities are felt to be exagge- 
rated or singular, and fail to produce the effect 
the novelist desired. It is only through a less 
uncommon but more natural medium that 
crime is held up to horror, vice to contempt, 
and virtue to emulation. 

For the first volume and the twenty pages of 
the second of Arthur Brandon, we laboured 
under the belief that the pen of a lady as clever, 
and quite as coarse as Mrs. Trollope, was the 
source of our amusement ; but when we came to 
the following pathetic love-scene between the 
hero and heroine, and read to its conclusion, at 
the bottom of page 21, vol. ii., we felt doubtful of 
the authorship. The occasion is a lover's part- 
ing : scene Frascati :— , 

“One moment, Nesta,” said he, in a stifled voice ; 
“et us part here, let me lose you here, alone! Give 
me a moment!” 

He looked at her steadfastly in the vague moonlight, 
something he tried to say, he struggled, struggled man- 
fully, failed, and yielded to the wild grief. With a cry 
of pain he flung himself on his knees, he kissed her 
feet, he stretched up his arms to her, his voice gone, 
the big tears rolling down his cheeks Nesta shared 
his anguish, she felt for one bewildered moment, as if 
she owed him at least all her life, in compensation for 
that great love she had so rashly kindled in vain. 

“ Dearest Mr. Brandon,” she sobbed, at length-—— 

“ Arthur!” said he; “call me so once, it will be all 
I shall ever have to keep. Never more, never more, 
Nesta, my love, my darling, never never more—” he 
hardly knew what he was saying. 

“Then, Arthur, dear Arthur, dear Arthur!” (the 

irl, overcome with sorrow, only thought of soothing 
his), “be generous; I shall be unhappy, too; I shall 
be alone, too. Spare me, spare me remorse so bitter. 
err if you ran nails into my hands, I should not 
"eniat did not altogether understand her; how 
could he? but he conquered his paroxysms as she 
spoke. He stood up, he took the joined hands she held 
out to him, her face streaming with tears; he tenderly 
unclasped them, laid them folded on her lap, and kissed 
them once, twice, thrice—a last time. Then he took the 
bridle, and quietly led her donkey onward. 

There is something so irresistibly ludicrous 
in a young lady making pathetic love from the 
top of a Fraseati jackass, that we refuse to enter- 
tain the belief that one of her own sex placed 
her there. What must have been the thoughts 
of that donkey who witnessed—shall we say her? 
—and then—throwing himself on the ground 
and kissing a young lady’s toes? Will any one 
eredit it—that a Frascati donkey would stand 
this? And the peril of the position! Imagine 
Nesta’s feelings, or Brandon's sensations, if the 
donkey—-and no improbable result—had_pros- 
trated the lover by a kick in his epigastrium, 
and carried off the young lady vi e¢—into Fras- 
eati} 


Boz somewhere tells a story of an amorous 
gentleman making an offer from the top of his 
jackass, when, just as he reached the critical 
point, the fair one’s donkey, putting head down 
and tail up, set off at a rattling gallop across 
country. Brandon was more fortunate; for he 
finished his sentence, tenderly kissed his lady- 
love’s hands, and “ led her donkey onward.” 

The author, when giving us this laughable 
and impotent conclusion, forgot the apothegm 
—Ill n'y a qu'un pas du sublime au ridicule, 
Apart from this amusing passage, Arthur 
Brandon is full of lively, clever, satirical 
sketches of men and women; but there is an 
absence of coherence in the story. The situa- 
tions and characters are forced, and without 
effect, from the want of happy juxtaposition ; 
and the book gives the notion less of a con- 
nected story, than of a series of clever personal 
and characteristic sketches. 

Let us cull a few. Arthur Brandon, the 
hero, while at Rome in his early days, has 
fallen desperately in love with a profligate 
Italian, and believes her virtuous. Unmis- 
takable evidence proves to him her guilt. The 
girl has long, and with infinite tact, deceived 
him; he resolves, once and fur ever, to break 
through the meshes of her net :— 


He spoke out at once, with his usual abruptness, yet 
with a certain dignity that truth and a good purpose 
are sure to give. 

“Lalla,” said he gently, “look here, my poor girl— 
I was in the gardens of the Villa Medici this morning, 
about ten o’clock, and I saw you go into that French- 
man's studio. You see, therefore, that all is quite 
finished between us, but I came here once more, because 
I thought I might persuade you to forsake this bad way 
of life. You are so young that you don’t know, but I 
do, and so does your mother—God forgive her!—to 
what you must come at last. Think of that blear-eyed 
Tota, who begs baiocchi at street corners, croaking like 
a frog. I remember Tota, still young and pretty, and 
with a sweet voice, like you; and like you she went 
wrong—Poveretta, be warned in time. I will help you, 
and befriend you, all I can.” 

For one moment, Lalla turned upon Branton her 
face, unrecognisable and distorted with bitter rage It 
convulsed her mouth, and blazed from her eyes as she 
tore herself away, and sprang at the old woman, like a 
young tigress, as Brandon had called her— 

“ Beast of a mother !” she screamed, clutching her 
shoulder. “It is truth that he says! I am a piece of 
filth—yes! I shall be like the blear-eyed Tota—yes! 
bat who made me what lam? One, two, three! THREE 
of us, your own children, you sold us all, all, all. Think 
of my sister Checha! Dead, dead in an hospital, at six- 
teen! Where is my beautiful sister Giovanna? Dead, 
dead and damned for killing her baby! Who helped 
her to kill it? Who sold me, the last, before I was 
fourteen? Sold me for—” 

With a yell, that was hardly human, her nifother 
struck her on the mouth, and flung her off. Lalla 
staggered back, panting, to the side of the room. 

The hag’s yellow face bad become lead-coloured, 
She could net articulate, but stood howling and grin- 
ning at the girl, like an old hyena. Lalla straitened 
against the wall, stared at her with dry fierce eyes; 
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burning in a dead white face, her beautiful mouth all 
bloody, a long lock of her h avy hair uncoiled on her 
shoulder—neither of them took the least notice of 
Brandon. 

. For his part, he had listened to Lalla’s atrocions reve- 
lations, and now continued to look at her, half bewil- 
dered as well as horror-stricken. 

He had aconfused artistic sense of the girl’s fearfully 
expressive beauty, and of the wonderful study her face 
was, and noted the lines that evil passions were tracing 
on it—but that strong instinct of the artist did not save 
him from the disgust and revulsion of feeling produced 
by Laila’s sudden metamorphosis before his eyes into 
a rampant fury, by the hideous quarrel he was now 
witnessing, and by the thought of that abyss of shame 
and horror to the very brink of which he had blindly 
rushed, over which he had absolutely advanced his 
foot !—His wife! Tuar! He turned sick, and sitting 
down covered his eyes with his hand. 

While at Rome, Brandon is cast among a 
certain London set, all friends or acquaintances. 
Among them is Captain Porchester, a man 
about town :— 

Captain Palmer (commonly called Palmy) Porches- 
ter, was a rather badly-preserved young man of forty- 
five. In the dilapidated contours of that gamboge 
Greek face, and of that distinguished figure, gaunt 
through all the careful carelessness o1 the well-consi- 
dered palto; you saw the ruins of that social scourge, 
the handsomest fortune-hunter of his day. 

Palmy Porchester had had much to back him be- 
sides his extraordinary good looks, for he was both 
well-born and well-bred. Well-born, since he was the 
younger son of a divorced woman, who was an earl’s 
daughter, and of a viscount astonishingly ignoble even 
for a nobleman; and well-bred, since, as a king’s page, 
his young ideas were taught how to shoot in the palace 
of the first gentleman in Europe. 

At a very tender age, Palmy had comprehended the 
necessities of his position. The martyrdom of a rich 
marriage he recognised as his destiny, and made no 
undignified attempts to change it by ag his own 
ae Instead of so cowardly an evasion of his fate, 
he systematically set himself to run through, and enjoy 
to the utmost, the very few thousands of his younger 
brother’s portion ; and all the while surveyed with un- 
flinching eye, the altar dressed for its victim in the de- 
creasing distance. But Palmy was unfeignedly surprised 
and disgusted when he found himself unappropriated, 
long after the period when he had made it sufficiently 
evident that he was to be had for the buying. 

Nay, our Sultan of May Fair had ve thrown 
the handkerchief in vain to more than one belle of the 
season, whose ample dower was better guarded than 
her heart, perhaps, from the irresistible fortune-hunter. 
But, after ail, beautiful young ladies of large fortune 
are not as plenty as blackberries, except in Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s delightful romances, and a beautiful young lady 
not worth a plum, was not worth a fig to Palmy. 

Mrs. Bedford Lumley is one of those terrible 
women who talk “right away,” and tell un- 
pleasant truths in public. She is present ata 
ball given by Miss Victoria Spune, a young 
lady upon whose dollars Captain Porchester is 
sweet :— 

“ Ah, my sweet Matilda,” said Mrs. Bedlam plain- 
tively. Then reaching behind the fair Victoria, “ Por- 
chester,” cried she, shutting up her fan and digging it 
into that stately Albanian, “Don’t we feel old fellows 
compared to this child (pinching Miss Spune’s ear), 
when we think it is sixteen years ago since you threw 


over Matilda and that little fool Clara (she’s a rich old 
maid now, looks no younger than I do, and a great 
deal sourer), and all for the sake of that huge antedi- 
luvian cheesemonger-woman, rolling in money and 
grandchildren. How many grandchildren were you to 
have had? Thirteen, wasn’t it? How we all laughed! 
But I was furious for you, my poor Palmy, when that 
mammoth grandmother went and died in such a selfish 
manner, just three days before you could possibly give 
your consent to such a step. Ah, well! you were a 
handsome fellow then, Palmy—he was indeed, Vic- 
toria, my darling, though now I never, no I never, saw 
a man grown so yellow. But he was worth looking at 
then, take my word for it, child—you must, for it’s not 
fair to judge poor Palmy by what there is left of him, 
and you’re such a mere babe, my darling. Don’t be 
affronted, you’re a dear clever babe, but you're a babe, 
my pet, a babe and suckling. 

Mrs. Pyncher, the ailing woman, unfit for a 
family, gloomy, inoffensive, and useless, is very 
happily sketched :— 

Not many knew Mrs, Pyncher intimately ; not many 
knew her secret soul. She was virtuous, but unhappy; 
correct, but uncomfortable. Every body could see that 
by her face, but few could rightly decipher the hiero- 
glyphic, that a harsh world called a frown, on the brow 
of Mrs. Pyncher. To the many it was “all nonsense ;” 
but a few, a very few, knew the English of it. The 
harsh world would bitterly remark, that it had no pa- 
tience with Mrs. Pyncher. What had she to look 
miserable about? Had she not every blessing that 
Heaven could afford? Had she not house enough, 
servants enough, dinner enough, clothes enough? 
What did the woman want more? Nothing—that was 
it. She had got more than she wanted. She hada 
husband, and five daughters over. One unruly hus- 
band, and five polking daughters too much. She 
called them, gloomily, “ circumstances over which she 
had no control.” She seldom alluded to them more dis- 
tinctly than that; but her friends knew that the ex- 
pression had reference to those domestic superfluities. 

The fact was, Mrs. Pyncher had been intended for 
an old maid, meant to be invulnerable. She had been 
dipped for it; but some fatal oversight, some incom- 
prehensible carelessness, had marred the operation, and 
left the heroine of this chapter, like the hero of Greece, 
with a weak point. 

One more, and we conclude. Julia Howlet, 
the only daughter of a poor peer, looking out 
for a rich marriage. Julia is a magnificent 
beauty, raven hair, bold, but a little thick fea- 
tures, and dark blue eyes. She is as insolent 
and heartless as she is beautiful :-— 


At this moment, with 
“ __her sweet eyes, her low replies,” 


she is blasting the existence of that harmless and 
reverend little prig, who is simpering at her like an 
idiot, in an advanced stage of moral intoxication. 
What if that poor little prig in black picked out with 
white, has a neck like a murdered chicken, and sleek 
greenish hair, and an odd face all out of drawing, he 
has done you no harm, Julia Howlet, inciting you to 
blast his existence, and make him simper at you like an 
idiot, before seventy-five people! He is not an idiot, 
he took honours at Oxford, and is the pride of his family 
and friends; and at this very moment, there is a certain 
good little Lucy far away, who is going to bed (after 
directing a long letter Posta restdnie, Roma, and after 
praying that dear Edwin may come home safe and 
soon), to dream of a tiny parsonage somewhere, and 
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fire-side and tea-times in a tiny drawing-room, where 
she will be stitching Edwin’s bands, while he plays the 
fiddle. And at this very moment, you, Julia Howlet, 
have made him in imagination the husband of the 
Honourable Mrs. Edwin Spindle, and have taken the 
bloom for ever from his love for Lucy. 


The book abounds with similar sketches of 
character ; and if the authoress would study the 
French novelists for plot, and soften her tendency 
to extreme coarseness, which is not strength, she 
may attain a forward position among the novel- 
ists of the day. 

Diana Wynyard would have been better in 
two volumes, and excellent in one. It has 
attained its full circulating growth only through 
the careful administration of the alterative 
“ misunderstandings,” and the tonic “ suspense,” 
enabling Diana at length to reward her zealous 
but attached lover—Clement Aylmer. 

Limited to a single volume, the material of 
these three would have formed an agreeable and 
romantic tale, and have provided a sufficiently 
intricate plot to sustain interest. The author 
should aim at greater conciseness and a higher 
standard, 

Leonora, by Mrs. Maberly, though a work of 
great power, would seem at first sight to be a 
bad imitation of a French novel ; for it has 
neither wit nor piquancy. Nor is it re- 
deemed by the dramatic situations of Dumas. 
Our right of criticism is considerably limited by 
the assertion made in the short preface, that 
the book is “a biography, not a romance,” It 
may be so ; but real life, we should have hoped, 
would have afforded Mrs. Maberly some more 
agreeable or less depraved phases for selection. 
English taste is too pure to enjoy these pictures 
of depravity. 

The Huguenot Exiles—is a fine subject poorly 
treated, but happily condensed into a single 
volume. No writer should attempt an _his- 
torical romance without a special knowledge 
of the period. The times of Louis XIV. of 
France are pregnant with character and detail 
for such a.subject; but here we have only 
Trene, Claude, and Father Antoine, the most 
conventional of persons, used up in every second- 
rate three-volume novel of the season. The 
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author nevertheless possesses some skill in de- 
tails, and a certain polish of style, which would 
bring him greater credit in a subject more con- 
genial to his knowledge and experience. Mrs, 
Troiiore’s Fashionable Life—is one of those 
novels with a tendency to display the peculiari- 
ties of a class. It is, nevertheless, an agreeable 
picture of modern society, in which style the 
authoress has excelled. The story, though 
somewhat coloured with the romance of the 
French school, yet exhibits many skilful sketeh- 
ings of character, which fairly sustain Mrs. 
Trollope’s reputation ; but the book is unequal, 
and does not reach the average of her best works, 

Eveleen—is a novel written with a highly 
moral purpose ; possessing a simple, but sufli- 
ciently romantic plot to sustain interest. The 
characters are well drawn ; but Eveleen herself 
is too stilted—she makes a parade of principle— 
every sentence she utters is a moral maxim ; 
sometimes dull, often dismal, and by no means. 
what, under similar circumstances, a high- 
spirited, precocious girl of sixteen would say. 
Nevertheless, there is some promise in the book. 
The writer possesses considerable skill in the 
delineation of character, which we hope some 
future work may more fully develop. 

Erlesmere ; or, Contrasts of Character—is one 
of the cleverest novels of the season. It is 
forcible without exaggeration, and pointed with- 
out being affected. We have neither monsters 
of villainy nor models of romance; but such 
natural combinations of character as are daily 
met with in life. The chief interest in the 
book lies in the development of character, and 
the dialogue is good, well sustained, and un- 
novelish. The incidents are developed with 
the characters of the persons on the scene ; and 
the design is executed with great skill and dra- 
matic power. The book is full of vitality. How 
ably and accurately the sceptical Stephen Harley, 
the handsome selfish Cecil, his deformed but 
nobler-spirited brother, and the self-willed Mil- 
drea, with the charming woman of society, Lady 
Effingham, and the other characters of the book, 
are drawn as the individual not the genus, we 
must leave, but recommend, our readers to de- 
termine for themselves. 





Bothwell. A Poem, In Six Parts. By W. Epmonpsroune Artoun, D.C.L. Blackwood & Sons, 


A PHRASE—a mere phrase—well known to 
boats’ crews, occurred to us as we finished the 
last line of the “ Bothwell.” We assigned the 
professor, almost involuntarily, to that class of 
“oars” who, in aquatic phraseology, are only 
“good at a spirt.” He is certainly not the man 
for a sustained effort of strength. 


No living writer of verse has composed finer 
ballads. The “Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers” 
will live in the hearts and on the tongues of all 
true lovers of ballad-poetry as long as poetic 
taste endures. But, though Professor Aytoun 
can blow a stirring trumpet-call which thrills 
the blood, and makes the heart leap and bound, 
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and the cheek flush, he cannot manage a long 
and elaborate composition. His melodies are 
too simple, his ornaments too conventional ; 
and we doubt if he is entirely master of his 
instrument. In short, in our opinion, “ Both- 
well,” the most ambitious of his efforts, is a 
failure. 

Nothing but a quite Scottish intensity of party 
feeling, on the events of the reign of the unfor- 
tunate Mary, could, we believe, render the poem 
interesting, or in many parts even readable. And, 
granting the existence of such a failing, in lieu 
of the tepid preference which all cultivated men 
eonsider themselves bound to entertain for the 
history of such a period, it would be rather as 
history versified, than as poetry, that we should 
admire “ Bothweil.” 

The one great fault of the poem appears to 
us to be conventionalism. It seems as if Pro- 
fessor Aytoun had written every line with a 
fear of the spasmodic before him; and, as 
incidit in Scyllam, &c., he has avoided the 
exaggeration of “'l'. Perey Jones of Streatham,” 
only by falling into the common-place of the 
writer of a prize poem. 

But it is one thing to make a reader stare 
and another to send him to sleep. Were we 
restricted to a choice between the two alter- 
natives, we should certainly prefer keeping our 
eyes wide open, which we find it very difficult 
to do under a passage like the following :—. 

She wedded Darnley—and a fool , 
In every sense was he, 

With scarce the wit to be a knave 
If born in low degree. 

But folly, when it walks abroad 
In royal guise and strain, 

Will never lack for knavery 
To loiter in its train, 

Loose comrades of the baser sort 
Were always by his side, 

To whisper lewdness in his ear, 
And pander to his pride. 

And men who wore a graver mask, 
Whose hearts were all untrue, 

Essayed—it was an easy task— 
To make him traitor too! 


We doubt if Mr. Aytoun’s imagination be 
of the highest and purest order. It seems to 
need the stimulus of historic facts before it can 
be warmed into action. It is fed by his memory. 
The “vision and the faculty divine” seem 
wanting in him ; and bis verse is but a slender 
“accomplishment,” at least in “ Bothwell.” He 
cannot, we suspect, in the words of the most 
recent investigator of the nature of poetry, 
“create a new concrete.” He can express, in 
elegant but rather sing-song verse, sparingly 
adorned by metaphor or comparison, and sadly 
wanting in that power of language which 
identifies by a single intense epithet, the net 
result of an investigation into some favourite 
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vexuta questio of historie evidence. His 
poetic faculty is of that inferior order which 
can ornament, but, except to a very small ex- 
tent, cannot create. It can fill up the details 
of a scene of which the broader outlines have 
been supplied by others. It can furnish, but 
it cannot build. 

Two of the most powerful scenes in the poem 
are the murders of Riccio and Darnley. The 
first is a very artistically arranged picture :— 


*Twas night—mirk night—the sleet beat on, 
The wind, as now, was rude, 

And I was lonely in my room 
In dreary Holyrood. 

I heard a cry, a tramp of men, 
A clash of steel below, 

And from my window, in the court 
I saw the torches glow. 

More common were such sounds to me 
Than hum of evening hymn; 

I caught my sword, and hurried out 
Along the passage dim. 

But O, the shriek that thrilled me then— 
The accents of despair, 

The man’s imploring agony, 
The woman’s frantic prayer ! 

« O, for the love of God, and Christ, 
Have mercy—mercy—I! 

O mistress—Queen— protect me yet, 
I am not fit to die! ” 

“O God! stand by me, Darnley—you— 
My husband! will you see 

Black murder in my presence here! 
O God! he turns from me! 

Back—villains, back! you shall not strike, 
Unless you slay me too. 

O help! help! help! they kill the Queen! 
Help! help! O nobles—you— 

O Ruthven—Douglas—as-you trust 
For mercy in your n 

For Christ’s dear sake, be satisfied— 
Do not this monstrous deed! 

I'll yield—O yes! I'll break with France, 
Do anything you will, 

But spare him—spare him—spare him, friends! 
Why should you seek to kill? 

O God! unloose me, Darnley! shame! 
Let go my arm, thou knave! 

To me-—to me—all Scottish hearts— 
Help! Murder! Come and save!” 

A door flew wide. I saw them there— 
Ruthven in mail complete, 

George Douglas, Ker of Fawdonside, 
And Riccio at their feet. 

With rapiers drawn and pistols bent, 
They seized their wretched prey: 

They wrenched her garments from his grasp, 
They stabbed him where he lay. 

I saw George Douglas raise his arm, 
I saw his dagger gleam: 

And then I heard the dying yell, 
And Mary's piteous scream, 

I saw her writhe in Darnley’s arms 
As in a serpent’s fold— 

The coward! he was pale as death, 
But would not loose his hold! 

And then the torches waved and shook, 
And louder grew the din, 

And up the stair, and through the doors 
The rest came trooping in. 


In spite of the inappropriateness. of the, 
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metre—which reminds us of the old story of 
the shipwrecked sailors who, from lack of literary 
material, were obliged to sing Gray’s “ Elegy ” to 
a hornpipe tune—this passage is very effective. 
It appeals entirely to the imagination, and is 
perhaps the more successful, because the atten- 
tion is not distracted by poetic ornament. The 
gusty gloomy night, the sudden surprise, the 
dim passage, the awful cry, all prepare the mind 
for the terrible scene of bloodshed which fol- 
lows, 

The most beautiful descriptive passage, how- 
ever, occurs at the end of the First Part— 
where Bothwell remembers that it is Christmas 
eve :— 


Ah me! and this is Christmas eve; 
And here alone I lie, 
With nothing save my own wild thoughts 
For bitter company! 
My own wild thoughts, that will not pass, 
Howe'er I bid them go— ~ 
My torture, yet the only friends 
hat visit me below. 
Full many a hearth is decked to-night 
To hail the blessed morn, 
On which, in ages long ago, 
Th: Saviour child was born— 
The caurches all are wreathed with green, 
The altars set with flowers, 
And happy lowly hearts wait on 
And count the passing hours; 
Until the midnight chimes proclaim 
The hallowed season come, 
When Heaven's broad gates are opened wide, 
And Hell’s loud roar is dumb. 
Then myriad voices in acclaim 
The song of homage yield, 
That once from angels’ lips was heard 
By shepherds in the field. 
Stilled for a time are angry thoughts, 
The hearts of men are mild; 
The father with a holier thrill 
Bends o’er his slumbering child ; 
New is the kiss the husband gives 
Unto his wedded wife, 
For earthly love, when blest by Heaven, 
Ends not with earthly life ; 
And, fountain-like, o’er all the world, 
ere Christ’s dear name is known, 
Leap up the sounds of prayer and praise 
Toward the eternal chooue. 


But I, a slave in bond here, 
Racked—torn by mad despair— 

How can I falter forth the words 
Of praise or yet of prayer? 

Men drove me from them, as a wolf 
From mountain-folds is driven, 
And what I could not win on earth 
Eow dare I seek from Heaven? 
Ay, howl again, thou winter wind— 

Roar louder yet, thou sea! 
For nothing else can stun the thoughts 
That rise to madden me! 

Here the rather monotonous simplicity of 
the verse is in perfect keeping with the simple, 
peaceful beauty of the picture; and eound and 
sense completely correspond. But for the 
wilder and stronger scenes of the monologue, 
for Bothwell’s remorseful cravings, for the deep 
hatred, the passionate love, which he expresses, 
the metre which Professor Aytoun has chosen 
is utterly inappropriate. 

We should have entered into a short discus- 
sion of Professor Aytoun’s contributions to the 
settlement of the controversy respecting Mary’s 
complicity with the conspirators in the murder 
of Darnley, and of the other vexed questions of 
characters treated in his appendix ; but for the 
probability that, in a very short time, the whole 
question will be investigated afresh. Some 
most curious and important documents, recently 
discovered in the State Paper Office, and now 
in course of preparation for the press, will, it is 
expected, throw quite a new light on the prin- 
cipal events of Mary’s reign, and lead to con- 
clusions most remote from those to which 
Miss Strickland, in her Life of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, has attempted to bring her readers. 
Until the whole of the existing evidence is be- 
fore the public, it would be manifestly prema- 
ture to offer an opinion on any of the questions 
which the expected additions are likely to touch. 

The poem.is in the form of a monologue, 
supposed to be spoken by the Earl of Bothwell 
while under confinement in the fortress of 
Malmée ; and contains the most striking events 
in Mary’s life, down to her parting with Both- 
well at Carbery hill. 
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Northmen in Cumberland and Westmoreland. By 
Rosert Frerevsoy. Longman. 


Mr. Fereuson has here undertaken to place in a 
| need light the influence of those glorious Scan- 

inavian Vikings upon England. He maintains 
with Worsaae, the Danish antiquarian, and to 
whose valuable treatise Mr. Fe n acknow- 
ledges his obligations, that the nature and effect 
of the Scandinavian descents and settlements 
upon England have been as much underrated, as 


their personal character hastbeen misrepresented 
by the Saxon chroniclers. The particular theory 
Mr. Ferguson advances, of great interest to the 
pe a js. me Le Norwegian, not Danish, 
Immigration descended upon and colonised Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland. ° 
In Lincolnshire and Yorkshire th 

more particularly Danish. But as Ca plead eee 
towards the confines of Cumberland and Westmoreland, a 
marked change begins to appear in the nomenclature of the 
district. The names more purely Danish become less fre- 
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quent, and some of them, as we advance, altogether disap- 
pear. On the other hand, Norwegian names become more 
frequent as we proceed, till we arrive, among the mountains 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland, at a nomenclature which 
it will be my object to shew is more purely Norwegian. 
Here, then, is evidently another and a distinct immigration, 
and it will in the next place be our object to investigate, as 
well as we are able, the probable source from which this im- 
migration proceeded. 

He then traces with much research and in- 
genuity every vestige ofa term, on the Pembroke- 

ire Coast, from which a Scandinavian origin 
may be derived, for instance, 


Milford and Haverford I take to be from the Norwegian 
Jfiird, referring to the arm of the sea upon which these 
places are situated, and not from the Ang.-Sax, “ford,” 
so common in the names of places in the south of England. 
Vik, a small bay, as in Wathick and Little wick, ness, a pro- 
montory, in Newton ness, 6p or hdép, an estuary, in Lidsop, 
sker, a rock in Skerry back, and stacker, a name frequently 
given by the Northmen to large rocks in the sea, such as 
the Stack roek. 

Mr. F n then enters into the customs and 
language of the Scandinavians, shewing, with much 
ingenuity, that in those of the present day clear 
traces of Scandinavian origin exist; while the 
personal resemblance, and characteristics, such 
as shrewdness and reserve, between the Lake 
peasantry and the Norwegians, is at this moment 
remarkable. Mr. Ferguson here acknowledges, 
that Sir Edward Lytton was one of the first to 
claim a Scandinavian origin for the inhabitants 
of these districts :— 

Sir E. B. Lytton, to whom is due the credit of being one 
of the first to awaken the English mind to a juster sense 
of the Scandinavian immigration, has pointed out some of 
the characteristics which still distinguish the people of the 
districts settled by the Northm=~. Of these the principal area 
strong feeling of independence, and a large share of natural 
shrewdness, or what is commonly called “ mother wit.” “It 
is remarkable,” writes Sir Edward, “that the modern inha- 
bitants of those portions of the kingdom originally peopled by 
the Danes, are, irrespectively of mere party divisions, noted for 
their intolerance of all oppression, and their resolute inde- 
pendence of character, to wit, Yorkshire, Norfolk, Cumber- 
land, and large districts in the Scottish lowlands.” 


A chapter on the dialects of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland is as full of amusing material as 
Mr. Ferguson’s speculations upon the origin of 
modern names. Besides our “instinctive salt 
blood” attributed by Worsaae to the influence 
of the old Norwegian sea rovers, Mr, Ferguson 
claims other qualities from the same source : 


Why if Blake, and Rodney, he says, are to be found in the 
Blaka and Hrodny of the Scandinavian vikings, might we not 
ask whether the well-known Dick Turpin was not a genuine 
descendant of one of the Yorkshire vikings—whether Thurtell, 
the treach d of his friend, did not preserve the 
worst form of Scandinavian ferocity? But though a charac- 
teristic trait seems sometimes to start up like a family like- 
ness after many generations, Saxon and Dane have long 
been blended into one people, and in many and varied 
spheres the descendants of the Northmen have obtained 
renown. Arnold and Tait have successively developed the 
intelligence of the youth of England—Alderson and Rolfe 
maintain the dignity of the British bench—Brodie has taken 
off his limbs with a difference to humanity—Urling is famed 
for lace—and Gunter presides peaceably over wedding break- 
fasts. The descendants of Northern Skalds seem to have 
found a congenial occupation in bookselling ; for among our 
most eminent publishers five, viz., Cadell, Colborn, Hall, Orme, 
and Tait, bear names of Scandinavian origin. “ At this 
moment,” writes a noble lecturer on the subject, “ some sturdy 
Haavard (Howard), the proprietor of a sixty-acre farm, but 
sprung from that stock, the nobility of whose blood is become 
Proverbjal, may be successfully opposing some trifling tax at 
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Drontheim, while an illustrious kinsman of his house is 
the representative of England’s majesty at Dublin.” Might 
we even go on to ask—but here we tread on tender ground 
—whether O'Connell was more than half an Irishman? 
Konall seems to have been a common name among the Norse- 
men; there are six of that name mentioned in the Landudm- 
abék or list of the original settlers in Iceland. One of these 
certainly was from Ireland, but he appears to have been most 
probably one of the Northmen who had settled there, as both 
his wife and son have Scandinavian names. All the others 
seem, from the names of their parents, to have been pure 
Norsemen. Moreover, the name itself appears in form to be 
Scandinavian, and to have a clear etymon in Old Norse—tonr, 
a noble or illustrious person, a king; and alir, all—“ all-king,” 
an appropriate title enough for the “king of all Ireland.” The 
name Connell is by no means an uncommon one in the 
north of England, where it might most naturally be sup- 
posed to be derived from the Danes or Northmen. The 
respective prefixes, “OQ” and “ Mac,” in Ireland and Scotland, 
might indieate a cross between the natives and the northern 
settlers.” 

Mr. Ferguson's book is by no means fit only 
for antiquarians and etymologists ; to all those 
who possess a desire to know something of their 
glorious ancestors, we cordially recommend the 
work. To students it offers a wide field for 
inquiry ; and to the general reader some curious 
detail, and much thoughtful speculation of great 
interest, 





The Stereoscope : its History, Theory, and Construe- 
tion. By Str Davip Brewster. Murray. 

Sir Davin Brewster is the Dr. Phillpotts of 
the scientific world. He does all the quarrelling. 
To use a familiar phrase, he is never entirely “out 
of hot water ;” it is his element, in which he lives 
and moves and has his being. Remove him into 
the culd medium of that passionless search for 
truth in which most thoroughly scientific men de- 
light, and he would perish for want of warmth and 
excitement, He loves a battle. He hardly ever 
writes on any subject without an attack on a man or 
a system. Tn his recent life of Newton, to keep his 
hand in, he must blacken Flamsteed in opposition 
to two scientific historians, and whiten Newton in 
opposition to half a dozen others, and actually go 
out of his way to contradict a Cambridge Professor, 
on a question which is brought in for the mere pur- 

e of giving an excuse for contradiction. When he 
= nobody else to contradict, he contradicts him- 
self ; but,in justice to Sir David, we must allow that 
he is very seldom reduced to this pastime for want 
of an opponent. At one time he runs a-muck at 
the whole body of photographers, and isquieted for 
a brief period by M. Claudet ; at another, he sets, 
tooth and nail, at the theory of undulations, de- 
vising, with that fertile ingenuity in instrumental 
construction which no other man except Mr. 
Wheatstone possesses in so remarkable a degree 
as himself, experiment on experiment, in the vain 
hope of overturning a system as firmly fixed on a 
broad basis of evidence of the most varied kind as 
the theory of gravitation itself. It is odd that Sir 
David has never had a “pull” at Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s principal discovery. 

The dis “ between Sir David and Mr. Wheat- 
stone on the true explanation of the phenomena 
of stereoscopic vision—si rixa est ubi tu pulsas ego 
vapulo tantum—for as yet the latter has made no 
defence against the attacks of his pertinacioug 
antagonist, isa very old one; and the controversial 
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part of the interesting little work before us is 
mainly a résumé of papers contributed by Sir David 
to the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh on the points at issue between himself and 
his opponent. As far as we understand the con- 
troversy from Sir David’s statement, he maintains 
that the sensation of solidity arising from the 
union of the stereoscopic pictures, may be explained 
by known laws of vision alone, without any 
additional hypothesis; the Law of Visible Direc- 
tion, i. e., the proposition that, “In whatever 
direction a ray of light proceeding from a 
luminous point is incident on the retina, that 
point is seen in the direction of a perpendicular to 
the surface of the retina at the point of incidence ;” 
and a second law, calied The Law of Distinct Vision, 
in virtue of which “all the points of an object but 
one (that on which the optic axes are converged) 
though actually producing double images, are not 
seen double on account of the distance of their 
im from the Foramen centrale, or point of 
distinct vision” being sufficient for the purpose. 
Mr. Wheatstone, on the contrary, in common with 
Dr. Whewell and many bp me ists and philo- 
sophers, regards or did regard the complete 
explanation of the stereoscopic phenomena as 
a problem at present very far removed from a 
satisfactory solution; and, without some modifi- 
cation of existing laws, impossible. The truth 
really is, that the opinions entertamed on the 
laws of visible direction and single vision of objects 
are, even in the present day, very numerous, and 
differ widely from one another; and that the 
question which Sir David considers himself to 
have set at rest, is in reality an open one, not at 
present admitting of a decisive answer. 

In refutation of Mr. Wheatstone’s asserted claim 
to the discovery “of the dissimilarity of the images 
projected on the two retin when the optic axes are 
converged, ’ Sir David ismore successful, and easily 
shows that the so-called “novelty” is an obvious 
inference from five theorems in Euclid’s optics, 
composed more than two thousand years ago; 
that it is enunciated, more or less clearly, by Galen, 
Baptista Porta, Leonardo da Vinci, the Jesuit 
Aguilonius, Gassendi, Tacquet, Smith, Harris, and 
Porterfield ; and that, as early as 1823, or fifteen 
years before the appearance of Mr. Wheatstone’s 
paper on the Physiology of Vision, a Mr. Elliot 

written an essay for the logic class in Edin- 
burgh University, in which this very principle 
was stated as a scientific common-place. We 
cannot help thinking, however, that Sir David 
must have stated his opponent's case unfairly. It 
seems almost impossible that any person, possessed 
of the most ordinary powers of observation, should 
have failed to notice, even in early childhood, the 
dissimilarity of the pictures of the same object in 
his two eyes, and extremely improbable that, if he 
associa with other children, he should have 
supposed himself, in later life, the discoverer of a 
fact perfectly familiar to all! Is it not much 
more likely that Mr. Wheatstone should have in- 
tended to claim the earliest observation of the 
singular effect arising from the wnion of the 
dissimilar pictures ? 

The non-controversial portion of the work is de- 
voted to a description of the various forms of the 
stereoscope, with a full account of the theory of 


monocular, binocular, and stereoscopic vision, and 
of the different methods of taking stereoscopic por- 
traits. The book is in fact a complete guide to 
the history, construction, theory, and applications 
of the most remarkable optical instrument ever 
invented. 





Wanderingsin North Africa. By James Hamiton, 
Murray. 


Tus is a welcome volume of travel, though it is 
an uninteresting one ; for it directs attention toa 
spot within a few days’ sail of stony Malta, com- 
bining an invigorating, healthy climate, with 
great beauty of scenery, and many objects worthy 
of interest, and much opportunity for research. 

Cyrenaica, which now forms the eastern part of 
the Turkish pachalik of Tripoli, was the Penta- 
polis of the Ptolemies, and in those days rivalled 
Carthage in commercial, as it did Egypt in agri- 
cultural prosperity. In these days both sources of 

rosperity are neglected ; the towns are ruins, or at 
east thinly populated, and the whole country has 
imbibed the blessings and the decadence usually 
derived from Turkish rule. Mr. Hamilton landed 
at Benghazi, the principal town on the coast, in 
1852, and started at once on a trip to the ruins of 
Cyrene. Of this once famed city little now re- 
mains but a vast undistinguishable mass of gigan- 
tic ruins, covered with sand, and so complete as to 
suggest volcanic action as the agent. The fa- 
mous fountain of Apollo yet flows forth its stream, 
and the flocks and herds of the Bedouins daily 
crowd the ground where once the sacred rites of 
Apollo were alone performed. The least destroyed 
but the most ransacked portion of ruins, is the 
Necropolis, beyond the town. Here some thou- 
sands of monuments, many of great magnificence, 
and built after varied designs, are still to be 
found ; but they have been rifled of their treasures 
a since, and offer little temptation to the 
archeologist, who has an almost virgin field for his 
pick-and shovel in the ruins of the city itself. 

The country around Cyrene is very beautiful :— 


The Wady Bil Ghadir, the Valley of Verdure, was one of 
the many beautiful ravines in this country which particularly 
attracted my admiration; it was one of my favourite haunts; 
and often did I climb its sides—occasionally at the risk of my 
neck—or saunter more safely in the perpetual shade of its 
stream-course. In the neighbourhood of Grennah, the hills 
abound with beautiful scenes, and these I gradually dis- 
covered in my rides; some of them exceeded in richness of 
vegetation, and equalled in grandeur, any thing that-is to be 
found in the Appenines. About a mile from the town on the 
south, one comes upon extensive remains of a fortress situ- 
ated on the edge of one of these ravines, the Wady 
Leboaitha, which runs nearly due east; the valley is filled 
with tombs, and frequented by countless flights of wood- 
pigeons. Following the ravine, amd turning to the left, we 
enter the Wady Shelaleh, which presents a scene beyond my 
powers of description. The olive is here contrasted with the 
fig, the tall cypress and the dark juniper with the arbutus and 
niyrtle, and the pleasant breeze, which always blows through 
the valley, is laden with balmy perfumes. 

* * . 


7 

After spending six weeks in Grennah, I struck my tent 
most unwillingly, and made preparations to continue my 
journey eastwards. It was too late in the autamn longer to 
sojourn here, as I wished to see the other remains of «nti- 
quity which exist in this country, The rains set in usually 
about the middie of November, and then come down with a 
violence which no tent can resist. But I cannot quit mg 
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pleasant quarters near the fountain, without a few words in 
praise of a country where I have found both recreation and 
health. I have already told what abundant materials of in- 
terest it offers to the antiquarian, The sportsman will find 
ample employment among the red-legged partridges, quails, 
and kata’ah, a sort of yellow grouse, and a little further south 
he will meet with the gazelle and the houbara, or bustard ; 
while the lover of a luxurious climate, decked with all the 
beauties of nature, will sympathise in the story of the Odyssey, 
and easily picture to himself the difficulty with which the 
Ithacan tore away his companions from the land of the 
Lotophagi. A more delightful residence for the summer 
months cannot be imagined. The nights and mornings are 
always cool. In the daytime the thermometer ranges from 
75° to 98°, the highest I have seen it; but there blows all day 
a cool breeze from the sea, which renders Ihe heat insensible 
in the tent, and quite endurable on horseback. The means of 
comfortable existence are by no means wanting. A sheep 
costs from 4s. 6d. to 6s., and will keep good for four days; 
vegetables and fruit can be obtained from Derna, where the 
grape, the banana, the pear, and the water-melon, are abun- 
dant; potatoes, bamias, tomatoes, cucumbers, and many other 
vegetables, may also be had there. Vegetables are likewise 
cultivated in this neighbourhood, in the little gardens of the 
Bedawin; and the milk of their cows affords the richest 
cream I ever tasted, though the pale butter which is made 
from it is not very good. A man must, therefore, be very 
hard to please, as far as the substantial necessaries of life are 
concerned, if he be not satisfied with such fare as this coun- 
try affords ; of course, wine, beer, biscuits, cheese, and such 
other superfluities, must be obtained from Malta. 

From this, to the traveller tired of Egypt and 
sick of Syria, there would appear for him no more 
pleasant retreat. “The air,’ continues Mr. Hamil- 
ton, “is far purer than in any part of Italy, the 
scenery more beautiful and varied, and fever and 
dysentery are unknown.” Moreover, he attributes 
his own entire recovery to health to the singular 
salubrity of the climate; and, with the many 
objects of interest in the neighbourhood, what 
better spot can be recommended to an invalid or 
an inquisitive traveller? But Mr. Hamilton did 
not confine himself to Cyrenaica ; he visited Appo- 
lonica and the site of ancient Barca, neither of 
which present many features of interest to the 
traveller, though the ruins of Tancra, he believes, 
would offer an abundant harvest to the excavator, 
as the place is the least rifled, and the tombs the 
least desecrated, of any in the country. After a 
brief return to Benghazi, Mr. Hamilton started 
on a journey across the country by Siwah to Cairo. 
At Siwah; by the jealousy of the natives, and their 
fear and hatred of a Christian, he ran a narrow 
escape of his life ; and for some time was kept a 
prisoner in the town, till released by a y of 
troops sent specially from Cairo, when he con- 
tinued his journey across the desert in safety. 
Mr. Hamilton’s book bears evidence of great 
accuracy of observation, and is embellished with 
many engravings from drawings made upon the 


spot. 





Contributions to the Cause of Education, By JAMEs 
Pittays, Professor of Humanity in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Longmans. 

Proressor Pitians is well known as the warm 

advocate of national education ; and he has here 

collected the series of essays and other fugitive 
pieces written by him in support of the cause, and 
upon education generally, during the last five-and- 
twenty years. These essays are remarkably in- 
structive—every point upon the question is dis- 
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cussed impartially, and with that profound prac- 
tical knowledge of the subject which years of 
experieuce alone can give. The essays upon class 
education are separated from those upon natural 
education, and the subjects kept distinct. His 
remarks upon the system to be followed in the 
study of the classics are excellent. He is in favour 
of a “classical groundwork” as the most perfect 
method to bring a man up to the proper level, and 
to make him an intelligent member of the com- 
munity ; but he protests against the process fol- 
lowed in the usual preliminary steps of a “ classical 
education.” 





Handbook of the Greek Drama. By Epwarp 
Watrorp, M.A. London: Longman. 

Tuts little volume is intended to embody in a 
cheaper form all that is really valuable to the 
younger student in the theatre of the Greeks. We 
consider the attempt on the whole a decided 
success. The high scholarship of Mr. Walford is 
a guarantee for its accuracy, and his elegant taste a 
pledge for the excellence of the style. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that the latter is wasted upon 
schoolboys—they find they remember the contents 
of one book better than another, and they do not 
well know why. But the secret of the difference 
lies in the ease with which a true and simple style 
influencesan uncorrupted taste. The work before 
us contains the origin of the Greek drama—the 
characteristics of the Greek dramatists—the rules 
of tragic verse—and selections from the canons 
of the most distinguished Greek scholars. An 
analysis of Aristole’s Poetic is also included, which 
will prove useful to students of a higher class. 





“Out and Home.” By Tue Late Rev. W. G. 
Tupper. Edited by his Brother. Bosworth and 
Harrison. 


Tus is a touching memorial of a lost brother. 
Few books appeal to the sympathies so feelingly 
as the jou of a dying man, by the wish of his 
friends leaving England for recovery, but in him- 
self feeling the hand of death slowly closing in. 
He left England in August 1853, travelled by the 
Cape to the East Indies, and on his return the 
next spring, died just after leaving Malta. 

From the moment of starting, he believed him- 
self a dying man. “Je mourrat seul,” he wrote, 
as he recorded his sensations on leaving 
land. He felt that he was going forth to die 
in the wilderness, and he went, hopeful and 
patient. His journal betrays no repinings, no 
murmurs, or complaints, or fears. He goes on his 
way trusting and courageous, displaying a cheerful 
interest in every thing around him, and recording 
his impressions of men and manners with the 
temperate feeling belonging to a highly cultivated 
Christian mind. His remarks upon the state of 
the church, and Christian education among the dif- 
ferent native populations, show sound sense and 
keen observation ; and the mere record of his daily 
travels is of considerable interest, as affording 
much valuable information. The book is one 
which every reader will appreciate, and to all we 
recommend it. A 
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Kars and Our Captivity. By Cotonen Lake, 


Beutley. 

Tus is little else than a volume of correspondence» 
detailing the everyday life of the besieged. The 
letters comprise some fifty-three from the late 
Captain Thompson, thirty-three from General 
Williams, four from Colonel Lake, and three from 
Major Teesdale ; these with the briefest of sum- 
maries, as an account of the siege, and an agreeable 
description of the subsequent detention in Russia, 
make up the volume. There is always a charm 
in the private correspondence of men engaged in 

reat events, so much of that inner life which lies 

eep below the crust of Gfficial despatches is 
exposed. We see here how nobly our country- 
men, and indeed all in that memorable siege, 
behaved, through the tedium of suffering and neg- 
lect, the heat of action, or the despair of starvation 
and surrender. Captain Thompson’s letters carry 
with them the stamp of a fine, frank, manly charac- 
ter—brave, fearless, and cheerful to the last in his 
labours ; but we must be permitted to say, that 
though Colonel Lake, with a laudable desire to do 
every justice to the memory of his friend in arms 
Captain Thompson, he has not exercised that dis- 
cretion in the selection of letters so necessary to 
make a “ good” book, while making one. There 
are too many, and the result is more tedious than 
satisfactory. His real book, the scientific account 
of the siege, upon which he is at present engaged, 
will doubtless be of greater value, and of as deep 
interest. We trust that he will then make some 
amends for his apparent forgetfulness of the ser- 
vices of General Kmety, whose late appeal to Sir 
William Williams calls for recognition in some 
quarter. 


—-—— 


The Landfall of Oolumbus on his First Voyage to 
America, Ly Capraiy A. B. Begcuer, i ‘ 
Captain Beecuer, R.N., undertakes to settle this 
tiresome question, and to prove that “ Watling’s 
Tsland” was the spot which Columbus first salle. 
Captain Beecher writes with the authority of pro- 
fessional reputation, and moreover adduces ap- 
parently conclusive testimony in support of his 
statements. The point has long been in dispute ; 
ata ce Irving in his “ Life,” without any 
special knowledge on the subject, gives “Cat 
Island” as the spot. Navarette, the Spanish 
hydrographer, adhered to Turk’s Island, while 
other writers have each chosen different spots. 
Captain Beecher’s volume, though containing too 
much matter generally known in connection with 
the Myo aw Columbus, yet possesses a special 
value as the best modern work upon the subject. 





The Church and the People, By H. Wuirenxzap 
SKEFFINGTON. 


Tusk twelve sermons, indirectly referring to the 
religious condition of the people, and preached 
mainly to a labouring congregation, are remark- 
able for sound religious sentiment, delivered in 
simple language, admirably adapted to the under- 
standings of those whom they were intended 
to instruct. Moreover, they are short and concise, 
an excellent quality in sermons, and contain much 
earnest, thoughtful matter in a small compass. 


Modern Socisty and Country Hospitalities, By 
CATHERINE Sinciarr. Simpkin and Marshal. 
Miss Sinclair’s tales are always marked with care 
and good taste, some dramatic power, excellent 
sentiments, a certain sprightliness of dialogue, and 
a sufficiently romantic plot to sustain interest, 
Both these volumes belonging to the Run and Read 
Library, will be found to sustain the reputation of 
the fair writer in every point ; and, when we add 
that the “ 181st thousand” is marked on one, and 
the 185th thousand on the other, our readers 
will admit that we have no occasion to say more, 





Hebrew Literature. By Dr. Ernerines, B.A, 
Longmans, 


Ay accurate and concise manual of the Hebrew 
classics, exhibiting great research and a thorough 
acquaintance with the subject on the part of the 
author. In the present volume Dr. Etheridge, 
constrained by want of space from giving a history 
of Hebrew literature, which seam be a work in 
many volumes, has yet produced something more 
than, as he modestly calls it, “a mere hand-book.” 
It is rather a catalogue raisonné of Hebrew 
authors, classified with great care, and with brief 
but excellent criticisms upon their works and 
erry Taking the time of Ezra as his point, 

e places the three oe schools, the Masoretic, 
the Metaphysic, and the Kabalistic, with their 
various sects, in order as they come, expounding 
their principles and faith, and noticing the works 
of their leading authors. Asa book of reference 
for theologians or Hebrew students, this book is 
more than valuable, and will supply a want lon 
felt. The study of Hebrew is too much seaheited 
by theologians of the present day. The critical 
study of the Bible would be advantageously prose- 
euted, writes Dr. Etheridge, by an acquaintance 
with the labours of the Hebrews. 





Sight-seeing in Germany and the Tyrol. By Sim 
5. Forses, Smith and Elder. 


Sir Jonny Fores professes to give merely a 
chronicle of every thing worth seeing between Aix- 
la-Chapelle, Berlin, Vienna, and Buda, on the 
Danube. The book is less than a Murray’s Hand- 
book ; for Sir John has little acquaintance with 
art, and less descriptive power ; so that the result 
of his impressions is neither to be depended on, 
nor are they even entertaining. There was, how- 
ever, one point—a simple one—in which such a 
veteran six weeks’ tourist might have rendered 
his experience of value to his fellow men, viz., giv- 
ing his travelling expenses in detail; but this of 
course Sir John has overlooked in his round of 
sight-seeing. It would be a great benefit to our 
suffering sex, if tourists, German tourists especially, 
who write books would only print their expenses 
at the end of every route, 4, moreover give the 
current change for a sovereign. If Sir John had 
done this he would have enabled us to give the 
relative value of this book. Our English coin is 
altogether of too high a standard. 
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History and Antiquities of St. Davids. By W. B. 
Jonss, M.A., and E. A. Freeman, M.A. Lon- 
don: J. H. and J. Parker. 


Ay elaborate history of the cathedral church and 
see of St. David’s: including a general topography, 
an account of the primeval antiquities, a most 
eareful architectural description of the cathedral 
and its subordinate buildings, and of their arche- 
ology and heraldry: an architectural history of 
the church, and a general history of the church 
and see, compiled from original sources and records. 
Only two ote works on the subject exist in print: 
Browne Willis’s scarce and valuable Survey, pub- 
lished in 1716, and a popular History brought out 
by the late well-known Captain Manby in 1801: 
partly useful as “rendering accessible to the gene- 
ral reader a large part of the scarce work of 
Browne Willis, which it copies verbatim, and 
without acknowledgment; and partly as showing 
what absurdities may be written upon any subject 
ty an author who is profoundly ignorant of it.” 

he compilers of the present magnificent and costly 
volume may thus be fairly regarded as discoverers, 
and the terra ignota which they describe so fully 
and so accurately, as territory newly added to the 
extensive domain of archeology. The work is 
illustrated by beautiful engravings of the cathe- 
dral, college, bishop’s palace, &c., and an appendix 
is subjoined containing a list of dignitaries of the 
see from the earliest recorded date, population 
returns of St. Davids from 1715, and a transcript 
of that portion of the earliest of the Libri Communes 
of the chapter which relates to the period before 
the Reformation. The high reputation of the 
authors as archeologists, is a sufficient guarantee 
for the value, completeness, and reliability of the 
enormous mass of antiquarian matter presented to 
the public. 


A Treatise on Banking. 2 vols. By H.D. Mactxop. 
Longman. 

THERE is no topic of importance relating to 
monetary or commercial transactions not fully 
treated in these two volumes. The first prin- 
ciples of the monetary system, with its exchange 
currency, prices, and credit, are discussed with 
considerable ability, thoroughly investigated, and 
defined with mathematical precision. 

The book is both a desirable and a useful pub- 
lication. 


Monetary science, writes Mr. Macleod, is as purely an 
inductive science as mechanics, consequently, a competent 
knowledge of the inductive philosophy is absolutely requisite 
as the groundwork, to indicate the grand general prin- 
ciples upon which the subject is to be treated. Again, 
many of the views of the chief writers on the subject are 
founded upon certain assumed legal doctrines ; consequently, a 
competent knowledge of that department of law is indis- 
pensably necessary to avoid the most absurd blunders, 
Again, monetary science treats of the causes influencing the 
movements of the circulating medium; and, consequently, a 
practical knowledge of the details of banking business is in- 
dispensably necessary. These three qualifications, then, are 
indispensably necessary to treat the subject in a successful 
manner. It never can be. done, except. by bringing the 
principles. of true science to bear on the practical details of 
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Charles the First in 1646. Letters of the King to 
Queen Henrietta. Printed for the Camden So- 
ciety. Edited by J. Bruce, Esq. . 


Tues letters contain no new facts, but they cor- 
roborate in a singular manner every characteristic 
fault and weakness of the king. Mr. Bruce is 
of opinion that the letters are those identical ones 
mentioned by Dr. Hickman in the Harleian MS. 
7003, fol. 312, as pang left with him in 1790, for 
the opinion of the Bishop of Rochester as to 
whether they should be published. The bishop 
was against the publication, and the MS. volume 
never again appeared till an auctioneer’s man at 
Bath, a year or two since, bought in the volume at 
one of his master’s sales. He sold it soon after to 
a curiosity dealer—from whom it was bought in 
1855 by a Mr. Conway, who sent the volume to 
London to be examined. The letters were pro- 
nounced genuine, and are now published by the 
Camden Society. The letters extend over the: 
year 1646, the most important in his reign, and 
are full of curious and highly interesting detail. 





Correspondence of the Honourable Sir George 
- Cathcart, K.C.B. Murray. 


Tus selection is taken partly from the official 
letters during Sir G. Cathcart’s governorship of the 
Cape, as well as from his private correspondence, 
with his family, extending over the years 52 and 
53, upto March ’54. Sir George Catheart’s admir- 
able administration resulted in the expulsion of 
the Kaffirs from the Waterkloof and Amatolas, 
and the adoption of the old feudal system of 
military villages in advance, by which means the 
Kaffirs were effectually held in check. Sir George 
also founded the Cape mounted police. The civil 
administration of Sir George was eminently suc- 
cessful, and proves him to have been a statesman 
as wellasasoldier. The style of his correspondence 
is brief but perspicuous, and it is a worthy record 
of his great service and talents; 





Revelations of Prison Life. By Grorax L. Cazs+ 
TERTON. Hurst and Blackett. 


Mr. CHESTERTON was governor of Coldbath 
Fields prison for twenty-five years, and has given 
us in these two volumes the result of his ex- 
perience of criminals, crime, and prison discipline. 
The book contains a series of portraits of the 
former, with details of their depravity, horrible 
and entertaining. Upon the great question o 
prison discipline, Mr. Chesterton prefers “ the 
silent” to “the solitary” system; but candidl 

states his opinion, that with the worst crimina 

neither the one nor the other, nor any system at 
all, can effect a cure. Prevention is better than 
cure in crime, as in other evils. Let us catch the 
would-be criminal early, educate him, and make 
an upright man of him, by giving him an ‘ees 
tunity of obtaining a are onestly, Mr. Ches- 
terton, although he holds this opinion, is yet one 
of the great prison discipline reformers of the day, 
and his excellent and humane rule and reforms at 
Coldbath Fields entitle him to great credits ~~: 
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Minute by the Marquis of Dalhousie, dated the 28th day of February, 1856, reviewing his Adminis- 
tration in India, from January 1848, to March 1856. Printed by Order of the House of 


Commons. 


Buve Books have been styled the literature of 
politics, and as such come most properly within 
the cognizance of a Review. More especially is 
this the case when, perverted from their ori- 
ginal purpose of conveying correct information, 
they are used to mislead the world in relation 
to important facts. At the outset nothing 
could appear better devised for their ostensible 
object than publications of this kind. The re- 
quiring the communication to parliament of 
papers, not originally intended for the eye of 
any one but the minister to whom they were 
addressed, was an excellent device. It seemed, 
of all means that could be hit upon, the most 
eminently fitted to convey just and accurate 
notions of the policy to which the papers 
might relate. It was a kind of evidence that 
seemed to defy all attempts at concealment or 
disguise. To the ministers the practice might 
be very inconvenient ; but to parliament it was 
eminently satisfactory, as furnishing it with 
data reliable and true. As the custom, however, 
of calling for such documents gained ground, 
the ingenuity of the government was taxed to 
obviate the difficulties into which it was thus 
thrown. A refusal would increase the public 
suspicion that there was something wrong 
behind the scenes ; while to grant the papers 
would afford the strongest materials for attack 
when the conduct of the ministry had been such 
as it would be safer to conceal. The middle 
course was therefore taken in the first instance 
of granting papers with considerable reser- 
vations, and this is still the practice in relation 
to the department of foreign affairs. 

But in regard to other departments a bolder 
plan has been adopted; and in cases in which 
papers appear likely to be called for eventually, 
they are prepared in the outset in the form in 
which ministers wish the matter to appear to 
the public eye. Opponents thus seeking for 
means of attacking the governmeut, find them- 
selves beset by publications which either give 
no information whatever, or furnish on the 
contrary the strongest materials for its defence, 
The correspondence containing all the real 
interchange of thought between the cabinet and 
its officers, is carried on in the shape of notes, 
to which, according to recognised custom, the 
privilege of secresy is attached. The official 
papers on the other hand, which might be 
supposed to contain this information, consist 
merely of warrants and formal papers of that 
kind, with perhaps some laboured memorandum, 


of which the only object is to meet a possible 
attack. 

We have thus seen lately all the papers relat- 
ing to a new and most important Department of 
the State, contained in the single warrant by 
which the office was created, and in which the 
holder of it was named, All the real corre- 
spondence relating to it was in a semi-official 
form; and, but for the defection of an ally, 
would have never been communicated to the 
House. The same may be said of the paper 
relating to the Baltic fleet, and indeed it holds 
good now in every department of the State. 
On the other hand, we daily find, on the 
motion of ministers, the most elaborate papers 
furnished which are thought likely to tell well for 
the government with the public and the press, 
The slightest examination, however, must show 
them to have been written solely for this end, 
conveying, as they so often do, no information 
whatever not previously in the possession of 
the minister to whom they are for form’s sake 
addressed. 

Blue Books have accordingly ceased, in the 
eye of the discerning, to wear any of that air of 
authority which they once possessed, The 
papers printed at the suggestion of ministers 
are regarded merely as party essays on behalf 
of the government which gives them forth, 
while those obtained on the motion of members 
in opposition are, by excision and otherwise, 
made utterly useless for the purpose for which 
they are sought. The only exceptions are blue 
books containing the proceedings of parlia- 
mentary committees, or papers relating to 
subjects in respect of which it is impossible that 
any conflict of opinion can arise. But even as 
regards the reports of parliamentary com- 
mittees, few people attach any importance to 
aught but the evidence on which the report 
is based. In a mixed committee opposing 
members usually see that this is taken down 
with fairness; but the report itself is merely 
the expression of the opinion of the majority, 
and accords, of course, with the views which 
they habitually represent and express. 

While the above is the present state of biue 
book literature generally, the blue books on 
Indian subjects are more especially open to all 
the objections which we have thus detailed. 
For, as regards Indian affairs, there are peculiar 
facilities for perversion and concealment in the 
secresy with which the government is carried 
on ; at the same time, there are more than the 
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ordinary inducements for it in the knowledge 
which the directors possess. of their extreme 
vulnerability, if the truth regarding India were 
widely known. It is only, therefore, by a careful 
previous censorship of the papers submitted by 
them to parliament that they can hope to hold 
their own ; and accordingly the parliamentary 
papers relating to India are the least trust- 
worthy of all. Thus, when the Affghanistan 
blue book came out, there were such suppressions 
and perversions in the documents therein given 
to the public, that the friends of Sir Alexander 
Burnes in this country were completely taken 
aback. They were totally unable to compre- 
hend his conduct, so different an appearance did 
it wear in these public letters from that which 
his private correspondence had made. familiar 
to them. They could not conceive the public 
and the private letters as having come from the 
same pen. His life he had lost, and his charac- 
ter was thus on the point of destruction, whea 
by an accident it was saved. To his father in 
Scotland, he had forwarded copies of all his 
most material communications to the govern- 
ment, and the packet was now opened and 
examined. A comparison of the copies found in 
it with the originals, as published in the blue 
book, showed at once the arts by which his 
reputation was being torn away. The truth 
would have. been fatal to those in power ; sup- 
pression had been resorted to, and to screen the 
living the government had sacrificed the dead. 

Nor are the extraordinary facilities for this 
kind of work in regard to Indian papers limited 
to cases in which the.person most interested in 
exposing the misrepresentation is dead. For 
the case of India has this peculiarity attached 
to it—that there is no one not in the service 
who can have the means of making himself ac- 
curately acquainted with the facts, and who 
therefore can have.the knowledge necessary. to 
set the public right. But then the men who 
are in the Indian service are dependent, in most 
cases, on their salaries for their bread ; it is 
therefore more than they dare do to oppose. a 
government which thus possesses the means of 
ruining them outright. In the instance above 
quoted, that of Sir Alexander Burnes, it was 
his representatives, men not in the service, who 
stood forward to ward off the attack. But on 
the occasion of the first Seik war, the son of 
Allan Cunningham, a captain in the service, 
stepped forward, in the cause of truth and jus- 
tice, to correct the errors that had been spread ; 
and his reward for writing a beautiful and 
most faithful description of that event, was dis- 
missal from his appointment. The punishment 
preyed deeply on his mind, and brought him 
to an early grave. 

The system pursued by the governments of 


Austria and Naples towards those who strive 
against their despotism, may differ from that 
pursued by the Company towards its opponents 
in form, but it is not very dissimilar in its 
effects. In the one case, as in the other, ruin is 
the fate of the man who dares speak out ; and 
Lord Dalhousie lately showed that, in the pes- 
tilential marshes of a distant and most un- 
healthy station, he could find for a regiment 
that had displeased him, a second Cayenne. It 
might be well if, while lecturing the Emperor 
of the French, we had a parliamentary inquiry 
to ascertain how many lives were sacrificed 
in India without occasion. 

Such, then, being the general character of 
parliamentary papers of the class to which the 
blue book we have placed at the head of this 
article belongs, we should in any case be dis- 
posed to receive the statements contained in 
it with the extremest caution. We should feel 
ourselves bound to pay peculiar attention to 
the verification of every statement, and have 
more than ordinary circumspection in satisfying 
every doubt. But, distrustful as we are of 
every document given forth from the India 
House, we are.more than ordinarily suspicious 
of all which bear the impress of Lord Dal- 
housie’s hand. Of his talents there cannot for 
a moment be a question ; but his subtlety is 
infinitely greater than his genius, and he makes 
every thing subservient to. the establishment of 
his case. Originally the younger son of one of 
the poorest.of the peers of Scotland, he had no 
prospect before him but that of winning by his 
exertions, like the more humbly born, his daily 
bread. Necessity, it is said always, sharpens the 
intellect ; and there is not on earth perhaps a 
man on whom necessity must press harder than 
on the penniless, younger son of a poor Scotch 
peer. The aids to be obtained from cultivation 
were therefore not neglected, and there was 
none more devoted to his studies at Oxford than 
the future marquis. His abilities, however, do 
not appear to have been equal to his applica- 
tion, as a fourth class in classics was the not very 
distinguished result. For. his profession it is 
understood that he made choice of the law, and 
it was a career in which he was certainly fitted 
to excel. Not, in those higher departments of 
it which depend on deep study aiding. the 
development of a calm and philosophical mind 
—for with such a mind he had not been endowed 
by nature, and the defects of nature are not 
to be supplied by art—but he would have 
been sure to rise to, eminence in the branch 
which has ever been the most profitable—that 
of the bustling anc clever advocate, who looks 
upon every artifice as allowable that can tend 
to perplex his audience and to win his cause, 
The previous preparation of the special pleader’s 
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office would have been unnecessary to one who 
seems to be gifted naturally with that peculiar 
faculty in the highest degree. 

Well adapted, however, as such a turn of 
mind is for the profession to which he was at 
first destined, nothing can be worse in one who 
aspires to fill the highest employment in the 
state. Lawyers—the most eminent in the 
courts—have seldom cut the greatest figure in 
the House of Commons ; and the only premier 
‘who had ever practised in the profession was a 
minister of narrow views aud singularly unex- 
pansive mind. The fact is, that the qualities 
which make the first-rate advocate are the very 
opposite of those which make a first-rate Mi- 
nister of State. Nor is this surprising; for the 
whole mind of such a man is so taken up with 
his arguments, whether for attack or defence, 
that he is pretty sure to envelope his subject in 
a false medium, and fall into an erroneous view. 
Once so committed, there is no extrication for 
him, as he is totally unable to exercise that 
calmness and impartiality which alone could 
help him out. Whether defending his own 
views, or opposing those of his adversaries, he 
sinks so entirely the minister in the advoeate 
as to make a personal question of every knotty 
point, The moment he is imbued with an 
idea, his whole faculties are absorbed in the 
consideration of how it may be best defended, 
without weighing in the outset whether it 
be worth defence. Nor is this all; for one 
so taken up with his own ideas can have little 
leisure for the study of those of others, unless, 
seeing that a proposition may be popular, 
he plagiarizes it bodily, and makes it his own. 
He thus becomes an egotist ; always ready to 
enter the lists in defenee of his own system, 
and intolerant to a degree of the opinions of 
every body else. His mind is so full of himself, 
and his views and projects, that he has little 
knowledge and less respect for any thing that 
exists beyond those narrow limits. Those who 
know Lord Dalhousie intimately, will not fail 
to see how completely his character has been 
tinged by the turn thus arising from his educa- 
tion. Like all men of marked character, he 
exhibits the defects as well as the advantages 
of his training to an extreme degree. 

It were perhaps unnecessary to give exam- 
ples of this spirit at this stage of our observa- 
tions, because abundant specimens of it will 
meet us as our narrative proceeds, Still, as 
some knowledge of the character of a man’s 
mind is desirable at the outset of a review of 
his measures, we may mention briefly what we 
mean. We shall first note a few examples of 
some instances of Lord Dalhousie’s intulerance 
on all points of any opinion but his own ; and 
‘then giye some specimen of the arts to which 
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he resorts in defence of these, when he finds 
them made subjects of attack. In illustration 
of his arrogance and egotism, it will be sufficient 
to state, that he quarrelled with every Com- 
mander-in-chief in succession who served under 
him ; and that he did the same with all the 
subordinate governments and great public 
boards, as well as others of the staff. Lord 
Gough he caused to be recalled in a manner 
the most affronting, and his successor arrived 
at the very moment when a most glorious 
and crowning victory brought the war to a 
magnificent close. That successor was the late 
Sir Charles Napier ; and Lord Dalhousie drove 
him by gross insults to resign on a petty point 
of red-tapism, which Sir Charles had had the 
sense to refuse to be shackled by, while the 
governor-general was at Singapore, beyond the 
reach of reference, some fifteen hundred miles 
away. To Sir Colin Campbell Lord Dalhousie 
behaved in such a manner, that the latter 
delared, old as he was, and poor as he was, 
he would rather live by breaking stones on the 
road than continue to serve under such a man. 
The hostility of the marquis, however, pursued 
him to the Crimea, and to that, in all probabi- 
lity, is the country indebted for its murderous 
loss on the 18th of June, and its failure upon 
the Redan. Sir Colin would have given the 
war a glorious termination ; but Sir Colin was 
obnoxious to the marquis, the marquis’s cousin is 
Lord Panmure, and so Sir Colin was passed over. 
The conduct of the Burmese war was com- 
mitted to General Godwin, and he too suffered 
the usual fate. Worn out in body and mind, 
he succumbed to the blow. The papers he left 
behind him, show how deeply he felt it ; but, 
curtailed of all the most criminatory matter by 
his executor, they but half portray the real 
case. If Sir William Gomm was fortunate 
enough to escape the allotted portion of all 
other commanders, it was because he virtually 
abdicated his functions, and was content to let 
the marquis rule the army, as well as carry out 
the civil government as he pleased. 

Then as to subordinate governments and 
boards, and residents with native states, his 
differences with them were endless. He quar- 
relled with the Madras government, and with 
the Bombay government, and with the go- 
vernment of Bengal. He quarrelled with and 
broke up the Punjaub board, the Military 
board, and the Revenue board. He also 
quarrelled with and removed the residents at 
the courts of the three greatest states in India, 
Lucknow, Hydrabad, and Nagpore. In these 
three cases, the cause of quarrel was the different 
view they took of Britain’s true policy towards 
native states from that which Lord Dalhousie 
had himself adopted. On similar grounds he 
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quarrelled with General Low. There was not 
one of the great officers who did not possess a 
more thorough knowledge of the subject in his 
little finger than Lord Dalhousie combined in 
his whole body ; but, ignorant though he was 
of the languages, customs, and policy of the 
East, he was still their official superior ; and, 
ucing the sole judge in his own cause, of course 
he came off victorious. Nor was he without 
ample support at home to back him. Never 
was the advice to make friends of the mammon 
of iniquity more carefully attended to than it 
was by him. His nepotism in looking after 
the interests of his own friends and relations in 
India, was only equalled by the care he took 
to provide for the sons, and relatives, and pro- 
tegées of those who had power to repay him in 
something more valuable than words. Sir 
James Hogg’s son received the most lucrative 
appointment that it was in his power to bestow, 
and numberless were the favours showered on 
the protegées of the court, or of men of rank at 
home. On the abolition of the Military board, 
the new appointment made was given to a Ram- 
say ; and almost his last act was to double up two 
appointments into one, with a view of providing 
another cousin with one of the most coveted of 
the Indian commands. Like his relative, 
Lord Panmure, his first thoughts were always 
to “take care of Dowb.” To name others of his 
promotions might be invidious; but any one 
will recognise the truth of the picture who 
knows any thing of India during the last eight 
years—years in which the native princes of 
India were ruthlessly handed over by him to 
confiscation and plunder, while swarms of new 
posts, of great power and emolument, were cre- 
ated for Europeans out of the spoils he had 
made. 

Lord Dalhousie’s disengenuity in the conduct 
of an argument may be observed in any of his 
minutes regarding these perpetual quarrels with 
those under him, or on the subject of the con- 
fiscation of pensions, or the annexation of native 
states. In all his diseussions he sinks the high 
Minister of State in the barrister, only anxious 
to establish in any way that legal licenee deems 
legitimate, his own view or case. His business, 
he seems to think, is to draw the pleadings in 
the most ingenious manner he can. It is the 
fault of the audience if they concede to his state- 
ments, when unsupported by other evidenee, 
more weight than they deserve, He is a stand- 
ing example of the truth of Lord Campbell’s 
dictum on Palmer’s trial, that justice must suf- 
fer if it be allowed that the advocate be a wit- 
ness, or a witness the advocate, in the same 
eause ; for Lord Dalhousie is his own advocate 
and his.own witness throughout. 

It is impossible to ascertain whether he is 


giving testimony in respect to any point in 
question, or whether he only means what he 
says in an official or parliamentary sense. If 
he had said on his honour that he was only 
stating fact, we should be disposed to believe 
him as we should the attorney-general, if he so 
affirmed the contents of a parliamentary or fo- 
rensic speech. Bué as it is, his state papers 
must be looked on as avowedly separate essays, 
making the best possible case out of the mate- 
rials within the public reach. Thus, in his 
quarrel with Sir Charles Napier, he attributed 
a high tone of discipline to the sepoys, which 
his private letters did certainly to all appearance 
disprove his belief in ; but he at once objected 
to these being received as evidence, they being 
not as it were before the court. He thus ap- 
peared to show that there might be a difference 
between abstract and officially established truth. 
In the same way in the Nagpore case, General 
Low quoted a note of Mr. Maunsell to Lord 
Dalhousie, which quite upset the arguments on 
which the latter's minute was based. And 
here, too, the note was ignored, and a similar 
rule was laid down. Then, again, as to the 
assertion of the several dependencies which his 
lordship has annexed being so profitable to the 
treasury, we should suppose that none can know 
better than his lordship how entirely this ap- 
parent profit arises from the mode of making 
up the accounts. Still, so long as they are 
made up in the form in which they stand, he 
no doubt considers he has a right to avail him- 
self of the figures which they present ; nor have 
we the slightest objection to his doing so, if it 
only be clearly so understood, 

Such is the man who was appointed to 
the governor-generalship of India in 1847. 
The immediate object of the nomination was 
supposed to be the conciliation of the Duke of 
Wellington, between whose son and Lord Dal- 
housie a connection by marriage had been 
formed. In the duties which had fallen to him 
antecedently, Lord Dalhousie had not shown 
himself a man of the highest mark. He was 
diligent and laborious in business; but that 
was all, In his office, that of the Board of Trade, 
he had worked unremittingly ; but, as far as 
the public were eoncerned, without any very 
beneficial result. His chief duties lay in con- 
nection with railway schemes, of which there 
were at that time a flood ; and we all know to 
what his management in this Department led, 
He was not in office, to be sure, during the 
great railway crash; but the causes whieh pro- 
duced the effect had their origin im ‘his tame, 
His friends, in admitting this, say that the 
result would have been different had he pos- 
sessed the power to carry out his own convic- 
tions. But, however valid such ap excuse 93 
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that may be in the case of a mere hired subor- 
dinete, it is impossible to admit its validity in 
the instance of a Minister of State; for they 
are held in office by the public on the under- 
standing that they really carry out the policy 
which they believe in their conscience to be 
the best. To accept the salary of office on the 
condition of supporting a system one believes 
to be wrong, is the greatest public crime one 
can commit in a free state. 

When Lord Dalhousie arrived in India, he 
appears to have been more than ordinarily ill- 
informed in respect to all matters relating to 
native character or to native states. He seems 
to have looked upon the people in the same 
light as one is in the habit of viewing the 
American Indians, instead of as a race which, 
though not so far advanced in the art of civili- 

_sation as we are at present, is much further 
advanced than the English were some two or 
three centuries ago. Any one will at once be 
convinced of this who sees their beautiful 
manuscripts, their wood-carving, their ivory 
work, their seal-engraving, their ornaments 
made of the precious metals, and the produce 
of their looms. Where are there to be found 
tissues like the muslins of Dacca—embroidery 
like the embroidery of Delhi—or shawls like 
the shawls of Cashmere? Their roads may 
be bad, their vehicles indifferent, and their 
instruments of tillage rude; but what country 
could be less advanced in all these points 
than England was, not three centuries, but 
even half a century ago? The very terms of 
admiration in which all the early European 
travellers spoke of the wealth and magnificence 
of Hindoostan, ‘prove that the courts of the 
emperors and kings there, were fur more splen- 
did than any thing that they had either seen 
or heard of in the western world. In point 
of canals and aqueducts, and magnificent wells 
and walled tanks, India under its native 
princes stood so high, that there were no 
works of any kind in England to compare 
with them before Stephenson introduced rail- 
roads, and the Duke of Bridgewater canals. 
Nor was their system of laws and polity less 
exact and refined. The Hindoo code was admi- 
nistered by competent judges in the Hindoo 
kingdom ; and the Mahomedan law, elaborated 
by the pens of three thousand commentators, 
was every where enforced by highly-trained 
cadis throughout the vast dominions of the 
Great Mogul. In their leading features, setting 
questions of ecclesiastical law apart, the prin- 
ciples of their laws differed not greatly from 
the principles of our own. The main distinc- 
tive mark of the Mahomedan law is, that it 
copies in criminal matters entirely the Mosaic 
law; in other wards, it is the law which we, 
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as well as they, believe to have been revealed 
by God. 

It was unfortunate for the nobleman whose 
administration we are discussing, that he fell, 
in the outset of his Indian career, intc bad 
hands. Had the secretary to the Indian 
government of the period been a Malcolm, a 
Munro, or a Sir George Clerk, the erroneous 
views of Lord Dalhousie might have been 
dissipated, and juster notions of the native 
sovereigns and their subjects instilled into 
his mind. The political department of the 
secretariat, however, was at that time in the 
hands of Mr. Elliott, afterwards made Sir Henry 
on the annexation of the Punjaub. Lord 
Hardinge, had been averse to the annexation, 
and then Mn Elliott had prepared a statement, 
as in duty bound to do, showing clearly that it 
would never pay. But Lord Dalhousie desired 
the conquest, and presto it was proved that 
its revenues were so ample as not only to pay 
for its own management, but furnish an enor- 
mous surplus besides. Mr. Elliott united con- 
siderable talents and activity to boundless 
official haughtiness, the most entire unscrupu- 
lousness, and a most narrow mind, With the 
Hindoo laws and polity he was very little 
acquainted ; but was familiar with most of the 
Mahomedan historians of what may be called 
the lower empire of Hindoostan. It was a 
period when luxury and corruption had reached 
the highest paint, and when the court had 
become remarkable chiefly for its vices, its 
effeminacy, and its sloth. It was a period re- 
sembling greatly the period in France, imme- 
diately preceding the time when the house of 
Valois became extinct. It were needless to 
point out how unfair it must be to take the 
manners of a court at such a period as a sample 
of the habits of the races over whom it ruled. 
There is no country in Europe which has not 
had similar dark periods in its history, not ex- 
cepting both the kingdoms into which was once 
divided our island home. Yet it was from 
these specimens that Mr. Elliott drew his 
picture of Mahomedan princes and Mahomedan 
people generally, and by Lord Dalhousie this 
portraiture was accepted and believed—believed 
in the face of history and experience—in the 
face of all that Gibbon and Irving wrote. 
As just would it be to judge of the character 
of the English from a night scene in the Hay- 
market, or of that of their sovereigns from the 
orgies of the fourth George. As reasonable as it 
would be to judge of the English in India by 
the recorded conduct of their countrymen and 
countrywomen there, at no very distant period, 
when both sexes alike were steeped to the 
very lips in the most shameless corruption, an 
drunkenness, and lust. , 
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With such an adviser as this at his elbow, it 
was not surprising that Lord Dalhousie’s ad- 
ministration should have been marked by the 
character which distinguishes it so emphatically 
from every preceding viceregal reign. Other 
governors-general had annexed native states 
as a penalty for unprovoked aggression, or 
sequestrated portions of them in payment of the 
expenses of wars which the chiefs had them- 
selves begun. But Lord Dalhousie was the 
first who announced the doctrine, that native 
states were, however innocuous to us, and how- 
ever faithful to their treaties with us, institu- 
tions to be put an end to. He it was who first 
proclaimed that we should be unwise to leave 
unused the power of absorbing all in succession 
which our military supremacy had placed in our 
hands; forgetting that our military supremacy 
was based on the fidelity of our native army, 
which it was not likely would falsify the lessons 
of history, and remain true to us for the pittance 
we accord it, when in course of time it should 
see us and all India dependent on its nod. In 
every sovereignty based on the fidelity of an army 
alone, the elements of ruin are bound up with 
the elements of preservation in an indissoluble 
bond. And more than ever must this be the 
case, when the army is composed wholly or 
principally of natives of the country, and 
the sovereignty they support is that of an alien 
and unmingling race, We have but some thirty 
thousand European soldiers in India, to nearly 
ten times that number of native sepoys in our 
employ. And day by day we are obliged to have 
recourse to a lower style of men, less bound up 
to us by hope of pension, as our territories go on 
exceeding in all proportion in their charges the 
income which they yield. With vast native 
states maintained as allies—with numbers of 
native noblemen interested in supporting the 
cause of order against those who would attack 
it—we should have less tofear from machinatians 
among our troops, ‘The divisions of the army 
would remain territorially separated from each 
other, and there would be a counterbalancing 
power to those left in the state. The Dalhousie 
theary of government, however, is opposed to 
this. His notion is, an autocrat at the head 
absorbing all the landed property as well as all 
the revenues of the state, Yet the example of 
the Seik kingdom might have served as a lesson 
to him how futile are such attempts. For with 
the fall of the great nobles the army became 
omnipotent, and on their demands being refused 
compliance with, they brought the kingdom to 
a close. It is then a well-considered view of 
what is best for England, and not any mawkish 
sentimentality in respect of native government, 
that leads the anti-annexationists to oppose the 
policy of confiscation with the zeal they do, 


They have no wish to bring on a crisis in 
which the contest will simply be a war between 
natives and whites. They do not desire to see 
the natives all reduced to serfdom, for the 
simple reason, that when we shall have arrived 
at that point, not all the power of England will 
be able to keep them down. We can ueither 
destroy nor enslave a hundred and twenty 
millions of people; we would therefore prefer 
that they should remain our friends. 

The idea which has been so carefully spread 
abroad, that annexation is popular with the 
natives themselves, is terribly absurd. Will 
any man in his senses believe, that a measure can 
be popular with nations which deprives them 
of sovereignty, nobility, and every position of 
honour and emolument in a state? Despoiling 
their dependants, at the same time, of their 
salaries, and even daily bread? Would English- 
men, however badly governed, prefer that all” 
posts of honour and emolument in this country, 
should be filled by the sweepings of the public 
offices in France? That from being the 
inhabitants of a free country, where nothing 
was too high for a man’s ambition who had the 
good fortuue to rise, we should sink into a 
degraded people, admitted only to offices the 
most humble, and compelled even to pur- 
chase those by libelling our brother English- 
men, and echoing all the ridiculous self-lauda- 
tions of the conquering race? Why, the 
Saxons under the Normans, the Spanish under 
the French, were ten times better off in all that 
affects a people’s interest or vanity, than are 
the natives of India under us. The Christians 
in Turkey, even in the worst times, could and 
did rise to ten times the height that is acces- 
sible to any native under us, In Turkey, for 
instance, a Christian could rise to any grade 
below the highest of all in the social scale, the 
rank of Pacha; and the door even to that is 
open to him now. But in India none but the 
very lowest and most paltry offices are open to 
natives; and the sons of ministers and com- 
manders-in-chief, in native states, are after 
annexation reduced to content themselves with 
the humblest and poorest offices, if disposed to 
accept service under us. No! the natives 
accept the annexation forced on them as a 
necessity which, under certain circumstances, it 
would be a mere waste of life to attempt to 
resist. But they do not love it, it is not natural 
they should do so, and short would be. our 
tenure of India if the question of our reteution 
or relinquishment of it were to be decided by 
universal suffrage there. No doubt there are 
some to be found who profess ta wish for it— 
men totally devoid of patriotism, and having 
nothing to hope for from the existing state of 
things, Such theve ave in every country ; they, 
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strmise that they cannot be made worse than 
they are, and so hope to be bettered by a change. 
Of this stamp there are men to be found even 
here ; people who would be equally content to 
welcome an invasion and change of rulers 
to-morrow. In the same way, the stories of 
the condition of the people under native govern- 
ments, are for the most part pure invention ; for 
it is certain that there is much more destitution 
to be found in our own districts, by those who 
look for it, than there is in most native states, 
Indeed, for that matter, it would be impossible 
in any native state to parallel the destitution 
that is to be seen in the winter time in parts of 
London. Had the report of the Torture com- 
mission referred to the proceedings of a native 
government, instead of to those of our own 
revenue officials, what a heap of virtuous indig- 
nation would have been poured out against the 
princes who could allow such villainies to be 
practised, not merely with impunity, but with 
their v2cit consent! 

Nor are our police a whit behind the revenue 
torturers of Madras, in the part of India thet 
was more especially under Lord Dalhousie’s 
government and cognizance—the province of 
Bengal. But while eagerly, hunting after charges 
against native prinees, on which to base a 
sentence of dethronement and confiscation, he 
left the far more glaring iniyuities of our own 
system unnoticed and unredressed. He had a 
wonderful talent for spying out the mote in his 
neighbour’s eye, but a singular obtuseness in 
respect to the beam in his own. 

These are details which, however uninterest- 
ing in themselves, is necessary that every one 
should understand who would wish to form an 
accurate notion of Lord Dalhousie, his poliey,and 
his minute, in which that poliey is in language 
of such self-laudation set forth. We shall now 
proceed to notice some of the more prominent 
of the statements given in this paper, and in 
doing so shall point out the errors contained 
in them with an impartial hand. At the same 
time, we shall not withhold the meed of praise 
from his lordship wherever it may have been 
deserved. Our object is not to destroy a repu- 
tation which will soon crumble to pieces of 
itself ; for the first duty of a reviewer is to be 
impartial and just. But we see history on the 
point of being perverted in its source ; we have 
therefore stepped in to reseue the truth from 
the mass of rubbish in which it has been en- 
guifed. The first point that is disposed of in 
the minute is the second Seik war, the whole 
blame of which is thrown upon Moolraj and 
the Seiks. But it is now matter of history 
that their rising was caused chiefly by the arbi- 
trary and oppressive conduct of our own officers 


appointed to carry on the regency, till the boy 


iMaharajah Dhuleep Singh should come of age. 
‘It was this that drove the Seiks into a rebellion, 
of w:.ich the authors of it immediately profited to 
dethrone the boy ruler, on whose behalf they 
were governing, and seize on and confiscate the 
Kohinoor* diamond, and all the other vast 
treasures of the state. But the climax of en- 
durance was reached when it was insisted that 
the ruler of Mooltan should, on giving up his 
government (which he had volunteered to do), 
appear before our officers at Lahore, and there 
answer in person for every act which he might, 
while clothed with authority as virtual sovereign 
of Mooltan, have done. This was about as reason- 
able as would be the placing Lord Dalhousie him- 
self at the bar of the court of Westminster, and 
making him answer there in life and estate for 
every official act done or sanctioned by him 
throughout the period of his viceregal reign. 
Moolraj might well consider such an unheard 
of requirement as a snare for his fortune and 
his life, and so resist it to the uttermost, as ic 
did. The whole of the native members of the 
Council of Regency, and the Seik sirdars and 
nation generally, rose up in arms also for his 
defence. If the stipulation thus insisted on by 
government was not framed purposely to bring 
on such a crisis, and thus enable us to con- 
fiscate with some show of reason all the 
lands and treasures of the Seik state, it cer- 
tainly was a proceeding unparalleled for its 
injustice ; and on the adoption of it must rest 
the responsibility for the deaths of Anderson 
and Agnew, and all the rest of the blood that 
was on both sides shed. As regards the con- 
duct of the campaign, it was marked by great 
want of ability on the part of the government, 
whose errors were only redeemed by the almost 
superhuman energies and courage of Lord 
Gough. At one time the fate of India hung 
in the balance, and it was nothing but the sud- 
den rising of a river that prevented Shere Singh 
from carrying his plan of operations into exe- 
cution, which, had it been successful, would 
have turned the beam. Lord Gough took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, fought the battle 
of Goojerat, and saved the empire. But in 
the moment of victory he was, at the instance 
of Lord Dalhousie, insultingly recalled ; though 
in the applauses, the love, and the veneration of 
his countrymen, he has long since had a good 
man’s noblest revenge. 

The Burmese war was the second in which 





* We are not aware whether it is generally known, 
that a legend is attached to this stone in India, which 
makes it any thing but an enviable —_ accord~ 
ing to native superstition. It is said that no dynasty 
into whose possession it comes, ever retains dominion 
beyond the second generation; and, singularly enough, 
the prediction has proved true to the letter in the case 
of the Mogul, the Affghan, and the Seik thrones, a 
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Lord Dalhousie was engaged. The whole 
affair arose out of a paltry claim, swelled by 
costs and charges to a thousand pounds. War 
and conquest being evidently the object of the 
governor-general, he no doubt went the right 
way to work for it. He sent an officer, wholly 
ignorant of the natives, to negotiate; and 
then, when this officer had acted admittedly in 
contempt of all international usages, as well 
as in excess of his instructions, he upheld him 
on the principle, that, however mistaken the 
acts of a British officer, they must at all costs 
and hazards be defended and maintained. The 
governor-general thus in fact claimed an immu- 
nity for his own subordinate, which he was quar- 
relling with the king of Burmah for having mo- 
mentarily extended to the governor of Rangoon. 
The affair having thus become complicated, and 
the dismissal of the governor of Rangoon, by the 
king of Burmah, declared insufficient, other 
enormous demands were put forth by us,and war 
was the result. Though successful to a certain 
extent, our success was purchased with much 
waste of treasure, and loss of life. Nor are the 
fruits of our conquest without alloy ; for Pegue, 
supposed to be so rich, and from which such enor- 
mous profits were anticipated, has proved to be a 
worthless swamp, from which the few inhabit- 
ants that were there have almost universally 
fled, and its retention without a treaty of cession 
is pregnant with future danger to ourrule. In- 
stead of its being a rightful portion of our 
dominions, we are thus made mere adverse 
possessors of it against the lawful king. We 
are liable in consequence to be summoned to 
retire from it by any nation that chooses to 
take the king of Ava’s part. Already has he 
sent envoys to the president of the United States, 
and to the emperor of the French, to interest 
them on his behalf; and though, in the exist- 
ing state of our relations with these countries, 
littie annoyance is to be apprehended from 
them for the present, yet it is not unlikely at 
some future period to afford a handle of attack. 
It is not indeed improbable that, out of this 
circumstance, the most serious complication 
may eventually arise. Our previous eastern 
acquisitions, though made in war, had been all 
confirmed by treaties. Lord Dalhousie was the 
first to introduce the innovation of dispensing 
with these, and no doubt, before very long, we 
shall see the results. ‘The remonstrances which 
fell unheeded on the ear of parliament, may 
some day or other find an echo elsewhere; and 
it will then be desirable to have some better 
title to our possessions than an aggressive 
governor-general’s will. 

The statement that, since hostilities ceased 
with Burmah, the Indian empire has been at 
peace, can only be accepted in a very narrow 


sense. There has, for instance, been’ constant 
and unremitting war between the hill tribes 
on the north-west frontier and our forces there; 
besides an insurrection among the Santhals, and 
other similar affairs. A return, called for next 
session, of the number of our troops, and of 
their opponents, killed and wounded in these 
encounters, would show the extent to which 
they have reached, more especially if accom- 
panied by a return of cattle captured by us, 
and fields destroyed, with villages plundered and 
burnt. The fact is, that through the mis- 
management and rapacity of the government, 
there is a perpetual war going on on the frontier, 
hardly inferior to an ordinary Caffre war in 
costliness, mischief, and extent. 

On the paragraph relating to Nepaul we need 
make no comment. It contains a rough and 
warlike people, and the minister of the sovereign 
is not a man likely to allow his master’s terri- 
tory to be annexed by us, or his treasures to be 
clutched. Such people are best left alone; and 
for the same reason the marquis made no 
attempt to coerce the rajah of Cashmere, 
Maharajah Goolab Singh. Lord Dalhousie ad- 
mits that his kingdom is a most unhappy one, and 
that it was unwittingly that we hauded it over 
to him, when it was ours by conquest, in 1846. 
He admits that Goolab Singh has proved him- 
self “a veritable tyrant,” and that he already 
appears “ the founder of a race of tyrants.” Yet 
he says that the British government was loyal 
to the spirit and letter of its obligations, and 
consequently stood wholly aloof; in other 
words, having sold Cashmere and its inhabitants 
to the veritable tyrant, and founder of a race of 
tyrants, in the year 1846, for seven hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds, the groans and 
tears of the people thus transferred to the 
monster have no weight with Lord Dalhousie ; 
he has no sympathy to throw away on them, the 
price of whose blood had been paid. 

The case of this maharajah is so iniquitous, 
and it so perfectly establishes all the charges 
that the opponents of the Company and of 
Lord Dalhousie have made—it so clearly illus- 
trates the character of their policy, and the 
amount of real feeling which actuates them for 
their native fellow-men, that we shall go into it 
more at length than we should have otherwise 
cared to dou. A great deal has been written 
lately of the vices of Indian courts, and of 
dancing girls and dancing boys. _The maha- 
rajah, enlisting as a boy in a regiment of 
Runjeet Singh’s cavalry, was soon selected, 
owing to his good looks, for the infamous office 
which the latter are usually supposed to fill. 
This led to early promotion to the highest - 
honours. He was the Carr of this eastern 
Janus. As he grew up he selected his brother, 
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younger by ten years, to fill the office which 
he then vacated, near the person of Runjeet 
Singh. That brother in turn was succeeded 
by another younger brother, and he again by a 
nephew—each member of the family thus shar- 
ing equally the profits and the disgrace. In 
the large possessions with which the fondness 
of Runjeet Singh endowed them, they were 
chiefly remarkable for their unheard-of cruelty 
to their ryots ; but the facile princeps among 
this race of miscreants was the maharajah, 
Goolab Singh. He was so detestable, that 
Lawrence and Smyth, and every other writer 
regarding the Punjaub, differing as they may 
on other points, are all united in their account 
of him. All the monstrous vices, and all the 
equally monstrous cruelties that we read of, 
whether in ancient or modern history, were 
combined in this hellish being. Of the estates 
so shamelessly acquired by him, he was in the 
habit, on the smallest provocation, of flaying 
the peasantry alive. Nor was this done once 
or twice only; it happened frequently. He 
seemed to revel in the screams that came from 
mouths that were fleshless—from living bleed- 
ing skulls, from which every feature had been 
torn. 

To this atrocious monster, after the first 
Seik war, the Company sold the kingdom of 
Cashmere for the sum of seven hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds. The country was moun- 
tainous, and was not likely to be of value to us; 
so we sold it for the sum above named in cash 
down. No stipulations were made for the good 
government of the people by men who affected 
so deep an interest in the people of Oude. 
Yet they knew perfectly well the character of 
the maharajah, Goolab Singh. He paid the 
money, and the country and all living in it 
were handed over to him as absolutely as a 
flock of sheep; and as sheep he would have 
used them, had it not been more profitable to 
deal with them as he does. Cashmere shawls 
are by many degrees more valuable than Cash- 
mere skins. It is only when the former are 
not forthcoming that the people are flayed. 
Surely, if ever there was an instance in which 
interference was justifiable, here was the case. 
By Lord Dalhousie’s own account, Goolab 
Singh was a tyrant, and the founder of a race 
of tyrants, and the miseries he had inflicted on 
his people were patent to all. To the govern- 
ment of those people he had not succeeded 
hereditarily ; it had been sold him for a sum of 
money by ourselves. What, then, more reason- 
able than to return the money acquired so 
nefariously, and take back the province into our 
own hands? He had not added to its value; 
on the contrary, through his cruelties, it had 


greatly deteriorated ; and he could therefore, on 
that ground, have not a shadow of reason to 
complain. But there is even a stronger justi- 
fication than this for his removal ;—for Goolab 
Singh was the friend and patron of Chutter 
Singh and his son, Shere Singh, who com- 
manded the Seiks at Chillianwallah and Goo- 
jerat. He was the heart and soul of the con- 
spiracy which supplied material, munitions, and 
money, for the second Seik war. He was thus 
entirely at our mercy, so far as grounds for 
deposition were concerned ; but his country 
was strong; he had the means of holding out ; 
and it did not suit Lord Dalhousie to prolong 
the war. The monster was therefure left in 
undisturbed possession, and the act is made to 
figure as a noble specimen of his lordship’s 
scrupulous adherence to good faith. The king- 
dom of Oude might equally have remained in 
the hands of its rightful possessor, had his 
country been a poor instead of a rich one, and 
had the King been an energetic tyrant instead 
of the enervated being he is depicted. He fell 
because he was a rich as well as an unresisting 
rey. 
‘ Tt is this cant on the part of the Indian go- 
vernment, as administered by Lord Dalhousie, 
which forms one of the most repulsive features 
in the picture presented to the public. There 
never was a so thoroughly Pecksniffian govern- 
ment, in the worst sense of the word, as 
the noble lord’s. This feature stands forth 
prominently at every point. With the most 
boundless professions of a single-minded an- 
xiety for the welfare of the natives, he never 
qualified his thousand acts of spoliation and 
aggression, by one solitary measure based on an 
unmixed regard for their good. His whole 
heart seems to have been set on imperial ag- 
grandizement, provision for his relations, and 
the glorification of himself. Or if he did carry 
out any beneficial measure, it was one that 
had been originated by some other hand. Thus, 
the rGanges Canal had been originated by his 
predecessors, and his police for the Punjaub, 
with all the more valuable of his other arrange- 
ments there, were copied at second-hand from 
Sir Charles Napier in Scinde. Railways had 
been proposed for India before his arrival, and 
were the natural results of progress extending, 
at the eleventh hour, to that most backward of 
lands. But, instead of being carried out with 
the rapidity which has been exhibited in the 
other parts of the empire, the construction of 
them has been encumbered by him with a 
system of red-tapism involving sometimes a 
three months’ consideration, and a ream of 
references, regarding a petty culvert on the 
line. Railways progress, accordingly, at the 
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snail’s pace of from thirteen to twenty miles a 
year ; and it will be the middle of next century 
before—at this rate—the lines are complete. 
We are accustomed to look upon Turkey as the 
synonyme for every thing most backward in all 
that appertains to civilized man; but Egypt, 
under a pacha, makes railroads with just five 
times the rapidity that was reached under Lord 
Dalhousie’s vaunted reign. The electric tele- 
graph, to be sure, was completed in an exceed- 
ingly short space of time, but that was an object 
purely governmental ; and in those matters his 
lordship was energeticenough. In Russia they 
make equally rapid progress in improvements 
which concern the emperor or the state. Lord 
Dalhousie was equally rapid in disposing of the 
sixty-five thousand pounds per annum of patro- 
nage, which the late educational minute of the 
Indian boards placed at the governor-general’s 
disposal. Inspectorships were very quickly es- 
tablished, and filled up at vast salaries, of from 
three thousand six hundred a year, downwards. 
But as to the part of the scheme in which the 
natives are most interested—the schools to be 
inspected—there is, it appears, no hurry about 
them, and they have yet to be created. Thus, 
in Lower Bengal, the province more immediately 
within Lord Dalhousie’s cognizance, we saw 
stated, that eight thousand per annum are 
squandered in salaries to European inspec- 
tors, while a poor three thousand is all that the 
schools themselves have been able to secure in 
the scramble. That is his method of extending 
native education. 

Indeed, in none of the great points relating 
to the people, was any advancement whatever 
made under Lord Dalhousie’s hands. The land 
tenures of India, the chief cause of its back- 
wardness, were left unreformed ; and now, as 
eight years ago, no one can purchase a freehold 
of an acre of land. The courts of justice were 
unimproved—indeed, if any thing, they were 
deteriorated by increasing the irresponsibility 
of the magistracy, and by placing the collection 
of the revenue and the administration of justice 
in the same hands. The evil of forced labour 
was unremedied; indeed, by no one was the 
pressing of labourers resorted to more exten- 
sively than by his lordship himself. His con- 
stant luxury increased the burden of supplying 
carts and cattle—a great oppression to the 
husbandman—to an immense extent; while, in 
his personal tours, his demands for porters for 
his baggage were boundless along the line he 
passed. They have been described as kept for 
days standing by hundreds, like droves of sheep 
at Smithfield, waiting the moment when the 
great man’s people should arive. Ill-paid—if 
paid at all—and in the custody of the myrmi- 


dons of the collectors, they had leisure to ponder 
over the blessings of British rule. While the 
usury laws were abolished, the abolition was un- 
accompanied by the establishment of an insol- 
vency law for the ryot, without which the 
usurer has the power to make the debtor, with- 
out hope of redemption, his slave for life. Thus 
all the previous evils of the Indian system of 
money-lending were aggravated, and the San- 
thal insurrection was the protest against 
legalized appropriation, too hard for man to 
bear. Soldiery and cannon for the moment 
succeeded in putting it down; but a surer 
remedy would have been found in the estab- 
lishment of a law for the insolvent ryot’s relief. 
In the same way the suppression of torture origi- 
nated not with Lord Valhousie but with Lord 
Harris, though it is well known that it was every 
bit as prevalent in Lord Dalhousie’s own personal 
government of Bengal. The currency question 
was unheeded, and no adaptation of the stan- 
dard was made to mark the new and extraordi- 
nary discovery of gold. The consequence is, that 
India, instead of being benefited by this dis- 
covery, is in a worse position than it was before ; 
while the monetary system of Europe is de- 
ranged by the daily increasing demand for 
silver in India, to which this gives rise. Above 
all, nothing has been done to ameliorate the 
sufferings of the natives, arising from the enor- 
mous and most vexatious tax upon salt. 

If towns have been improved, it has been 
out of the proceeds of the revival of old taxes 
of an oppressive nature, and not out of the 
funds of the state. The few works of irrigation 
which have been originated, reach not to one 
tithe of the number of those made by our pre- 
decessors, the native princes, and which we 
have allowed to fall to decay. To be sure, there 
has been a considerable outlay upon roads ; 
yet these are in most cases not intended so much 
for the benefit of the ryot as for the furtherance 
of our military operations, or for the convenience 
of the governing class. Thus, of the two great 
works of this kind especially singled out for 
observation by Lord Dalhousie, the object of 
one is to open up a route for our troops to 
Arracan ; while the other was constructed to 
connect the plains of Hindoostan with the 
pleasant hills of Simla, and with the summer 
residence of Lord Dalhousie on the frontier of 
Thibet. The latter is a work of enormous 
cost and magnitude, and the allegation of the 
minute is, that it was made to abolish the 
necessity of pressing labourers in the hills. In 
other words, it was made to obviate the 
necessity, as above described, of seizing and col- 
lecting in droves the natives required for the 
transport of the baggage of the governor-general 
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when proceeding to Chunre, and of ladies and 
gentlemen going to pass the season in the 
Himalaya range—labour, for which, the 
minute confesses, that even the stipulated 
remuneration never reached the unfortunate 
beings then periodically pressed. Nor is this 
all; for the minute also discloses the fact, that 
the furnishing of coolies had been made com- 
pulsory on the hill chiefs by our government, 
they being bound by treaty to supply us with 
these human cattle whenever they were required. 
Such are the oppressions we ourselves compel 
native princes to inflict for our convenience on 
their subjects ; and then, when we want their 
territory, we turn round on them and accuse 
them of not consulting in their mode of govern- 
ing their subjects’ good. 

If such forced labour was to be put an end 
to, there was a very simple way of putting an 
end to it, without going to the enormous cost of 
making a road up to the governar-general’s 
residence in Thibet. He had only to release 
these chiefs from such shameful engagemeuts, to 
issue an order prohibiting forced labour, and 
to pay a sufficient sum to ensure porters 
engaging voluntarily with himself. He drew 
ahout fifty thousand pounds annually for his 
travelling expenses, enough to pay amply all 
the people he employed. As to the road, it 
may be a public benefit, and perhaps it is; but 
the natives might have asked for it for eternity 
but for its advantages to the ruling race. In 
Bombay, the ouly good roads that have been 
made, have been made with a similar object— 
the convenient transit of the governor to his 
country seats at Poona and in the Mahablish- 
war hills. The point so forcibly struck the late 
Mr. Mackay, the Manchester commissioner, 
that he has taken special notice of it in his 
excellent posthumous book; and Lord Dal- 
housie’s efforts to open up what he pompously 
styles important communications, would have 
gained greater credit for him, had the important 
eommunication not happened to lie between the 
plains and bis own isolated summer residence 
on the frontiers of Thibet. In the same way, his 
denunciations of the oppressions committed on 
the Oude people, would have come with a better 
grace from him had he not admitted that, in 
enforcing the treaties regarding pressed labour, 
he had been habitually a party to acts of the 
grossest and most tyrannical oppression himself. 
The worst part of the business is, that if the 
poor people were habitually defrauded of the 

ittance which they had so hardly earned, 
rd Dalhousie lays the blame of this part of 
the business on the chiefs ; but if he had had 
a better knowledge of the character of govern- 
ment-house servants in India, he might have 


fixed the imputation somewhat nearer home: 
It is rare that the servants of any government 
official pay for such articles as grass, and wood, 
and milk ; buta governor-general’s establishment 
passing through a district, usually not only 
pays for nothing, but levies eaormous money 
contributions from all they come in contact 
with as well. Talk of the King of Oude’s 
people, and the mischiefthey do on a march! 
why, the villagers along the line of one of Lord 
Dalhousie’s viceregal progresses, would have 
rather seen ten kings of Oude and their suites 
come to prey upon them than his lordship’s camp. 

There remaius to be considered Lord Dal- 
housie’s character as a financier and also his 
annexation policy of which we hear so much. 
But these questions are so intimately mixed 
up together, that it would be impossible to sepa- 
rate them, and we have not room iu our present 
issue for the discussion of both. In our next 
number we hope to be able to dispose of them,and 
to give convineing reasons for the view we take. 
It will not be found to be in accordance with 
those echoes from his lordship’s own trumpet 
which assail the ear on every side ; but of them 
we think the publie have had enough. It is 
time that they should begin to learn the truth. 
Our task will not be a difficult one ; for, as a 
financier, he is now admitted to have proved a 
failure even by his warmest friends. But, were 
it not so, financial bubbles are of all bubbles 
those which the soonest burst ; and already, in 
the draining of the local treasuries below even 
the exigencies for ordinary issues, and in the 
stoppage of public works, we see the sure in- 
dications of the approaching crash. Another 
loan must soon be taken up and we shall see 
its amount and the terms ‘on which it is raised. 
As to annexation the question has been purpose- 
ly complicated ; but we hope to make the issue 
simple and clear. This is not whether good 
government or bad government is to prevail in 
India, as the friends of Lord Dalhousie put it. 
lt is whether we are likely to aid the cause of 
progress and morality, or even to further our 
material interests, by endeavouring to meet the 
deficits caused through fiscal mismanagement 
by confiscating kingdoms and treasuries and 
estates — kingdoms, be it remembered, we 
are pledged by the most solemn of treaties 
to maintain. Whether evil may be done that 
good may come of it, is in fact the question? 
and whether oaths may be broken deliberately 
by the takers, whenever it may suit them to 
think that the violation will fill the treasury, 
and so be for the public good. That ali India 
may become eventually British in its policy, 
in its progress, in its training, and in its habits 
of thought, is a eonsummation which all good 
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men must desire, and feel anxious to promote. 
But confidence in our integrity and disinter- 
estedness can alone produce so happy a result. 
Rapacity, selfishness, and confiscation, never 
yet made converts to civilisation. The elements 
which seemed on the point of combining when 
Lord Dalhousie went out to India, his aggres- 
sive measures have for ever repelled. Native 
princes no longer look for safety in union with 
us; in our expulsion from India seems to them 
to rest their only chance of retaining their 
thrones. Even those who were the most ancient 
and the most friendly of our allies, view us now, 
and not unvaturally, with feelings of the deepest 
distrust. If these are gains to England, then 
indeed is Lord Dalhousie the most deserving 
of our public servants. But acts such as these 
never benefited a nation, and never will. The 
career of the unscrupulous statesman may for a 
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time appear a prosperous one, just as often hap- 
pens with annexationists of a more vulgar 
stamp. But sooner or later Nemesis over- 
takes them, and then even the honey of their 
flatterers is turned to gall. Lord Dalhousie is 
now in the zenith of his power and popularity, 
and it may be deemed presumptuous to assail 
him ; but we have no fear, for all that, of the 
ultimate triumph of the cause of righteousness 
and truth. We will venture to say, that not 
three years will elapse—if indeed the period be 
not much less distant—when all his bubbles will 
have burst. He will then be deemed by all 
the greatest charlatan who ever mounted the 
stage of public life ; and his policy the most 
disastrous, as well as the most unscrupu- 
lous, of all the statesmen to whom has ever 
been committed the charge of our Hastern em- 
pire. 
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RESUME. 


Tne effect which the imperial régime of 
France has had, and is likely to have, on French 
literature, is a curious subject of inquiry. 
According to the enemies of Napoleon III.— 
and theyare many and bitter—his despotism has 
been as fatal to it as were the despotism and 
wars of Napoleon I. We, however, without 
being defenders or admirers of His Imperial Ma- 
jesty, cannot subscribe to that opinion without 
some little modification. In the time of the first 
Napoleon scarcely any books at all were pro- 
duced, and they were for the most part pitiably 
bad—except indeed those of Madame de Stiiel 
and Chateaubriand, it would not be easy to 
name any—and it is even doubtful that they 
ought to be set down to his credit, seeing that he 
curbed and persecuted the authors. The despo- 
tism of Napoleon III., on the contrary, however 
hateful and humiliating it may be in a political 
point of view, has not prevented the publication 
of a multitude of books, and amongst them not 
a few by the greatest writers of modern France 
—Guizot, Lamartine, Thiers, Villemain, Hugo, 
De Tocqueville, Sand, Simon, Michelet, Blanc. 
Nor, though that despotism keeps the news- 
paper-press in a state of abject servility, and 
though it has completely extinguished what 


was formerly a not unimportant branch of 
French literature “ political pamphlets ”—that 
is, all that.do not sing its praises—we do not 
perceive, in the more important of the namerous 
recent publications of France, which we have 
had to examine, any lack of a free and inde- 
pendent spirit, any great terror in their authors 
of being lodged in the cells of Mazas, or expa- 
triated to the swamps of Cayenne. 

In these respects, then, the rule of the third 
Napoleon contrasts favourably with that of the 
first. But it has, on the other hand, produced 
one effect which is hardly less pernicious to 
literature—it has diminished the number of 
readers. That this assertion will excite sur- 
prise, we doubt not, and that it will appear a 
flat contradiction to the fact just mentioned— 
of the printing of thousands of books—cannot be 
denied ; but it is true nevertheless, And in 
proof of its truth we point to what is notorious 
to any one who has occupied himself. with 
literary matters in Paris, that scarcely any 
works, even by the most distinguished authors 
of the day, attain the honour of a second edition ; 
that scarcely any form the subject of general 
conversation in society ; that you hardly, if ever, 


find all the newspapers and periodicals oceupy- 
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ing themselves with a particular work, as we 
see constantly in England ; and that the books 
which circulating libraries deem it necessary to 
add to their stock are but few indeed, and that 
for them there is comparatively little demand. 
Take another proof :—the book that has made 
the most noise in these latter days is undonbt- 
edly Victor Hugo's Contemplations :—his cele- 
brity as a poet ; the prestige which his exile gives 
him in the eyes not only of his own political 
party, but of all parties except the Bonapartists ; 
his strong personal antagonism to and hatred 
of the Emperor; and lastly, an extraordinary 
amount of puffing in the newspapers—all com- 
bined to create a vast demand for his volumes, 
and yet it is well known that the sale of them 
has been nothing to compare to that of his 
previous productions. Who, too, is ignorant 
that Lamartine’s friends have made the most 
pitiable appeals to the public to subscribe té his 
periodical for charity's sake, his pecuniary 
embarrassments threatening to overwhelm him ; 
and that the appeals have not perhaps been made 
altogether in vain, but have certainly not pro- 
duced the success that was anticipated? And 
then the Eugene Sues, and the Alexander Du- 
mases, aud the George Sands, who had myriads 
of readers for every new publication, how many 
have they now? who knows whether they write 
or not? Nay, to such an extraordinary 

does this apathy extend, that it is a fact that not 
even the marvellous work of de Tocqueville, 
with the praises of which all England is ringing, 
has excited more than a momentary curiosity 
amongst the more intelligent class, or has yet 
made its way to the mass of readers ! 

This then is the singular situation of litera- 
ture under Louis Napoleon—very many bovks 
printed, very few read, and those few read but 
seantily. Not cheering is this situation cer- 
tainly, but the prospects of the future are worse, 
Look round, and say where are the rising 
authors—the successors of the historians, the 
philosophers, the poets, the novelists, who have 
produced the literature of France during the 
last forty years or more? Where are they? 
Nowhere—there are none. Nota new name of 
any note is to be seen rising like a star in the 
horizon, A huge scribbling crowd, foaming 
with vanity, there is to be sure; but what it 
produces is—small books of the flimsiest pos- 
sible texture; plays without character, invention, 
wit, or novelty of any kind ; biographies full of 
libel and silliness ; myriads of petty journals, 
the literary matter of which is not worth the 
paper on which it is printed—in a word, froth 
and fustian in abundance; nothing at the best 
above mediocrity—nothing really profound, 
brilliant, or likely to be lasting, 

‘The present indifference of the French to 


literature has caused their most renowned 
authors to séek for readers in England, and we 
are happy to say they have found them in crowds, 
M. de Tocqueville's work on the Revolution 
was brought out in English even before it 
appeared in Paris; so was M. Guizot’s on 
Richard Cromwell and the Restoration. A 
translation of Count de Montalembert’s “ Future 
of England” appeared almest immediately after 
its publication in Paris. The thirteenth and 
fourteenth volumes of M. Thiers’ “ History of 
the Consulate and the Empire,” which have 
come out in Paris, have not been translated 
yet, but they are in the hands of every one who 
occupies himself with French literature. The 
same may be said of the additional volume (the 
eighth) of Louis Blanc’s “ History of the Revo- 
lation ;” Victor Hugo’s “ Contemplations,” and 
of M. Michelet’s very curious volume on Birds. 

We are, therefore, not called on to speak of 
any of them in this place. If to them we add 
two volumes of the posthumous works of 
Lamennais—one containing his disquisitions on 
Dante, which he prized highly ; the other philo- 
sophical and political miscellanies—we exhaust 
the list of new works—by the great writers 
whoserenownis European—which have recently 
been published in Paris. 

Progress has been made in the publication of 
certain important works. The “ Histoire Lit- 
téraire de France” which was commenced one 
handred and twenty-three years ago by Bene- 
dictine Monks, then suspended for forty-three 
years, and then resumed under the auspices of 
Bonaparte, has reached the twenty-third volume, 
which brings it down to the end of the thir- 
teenth century. The “Memoires des Savans 
Etrangers” have got to the fifth volume—this 
work is profoundly erudite ; and the “ Memoires 
de I’ Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Let- 
tres,” have attained the twenty-first volume. 
The publication of the new “ Universal Bio- 
graphy” of Didot is going on satisfactorily 
and is now at the letter F ; and an additional 
volume of the posthumous works of Arago has 
been brought out. 

Light literatare has been in a state of stag- 
nation during the quarter. Two of the most 
distinguished producers of it, Sue and the 
elder Dumas, seem to have written themselves 
out ; and Madame Sand has favoured the public 
with nothing but some politics—philosophical 
disquisitions in a daily newspaper, which have 
not excited very great admiration. Of the 
drama there is nothing to report :—the princi- 
pal theatres were either deserted or closed in 
June, July, and August ; and what they have 
since produced in the way of novelty is not 
worth the honour of being mentioned. 

In reprints, we need only notice the continua- 
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tion of the eollection of the older writers by 
Madame Janet ; the complete works of the 
learned Huet, bishop of Avranches in the time 
of Louis XIV. ; and the “ Memoires” of Saint 
Simon. Of the latter, indeed (of which there 
are four or five. editions, to suit every purse), 
we have something more than a reprint—for 
we have them exactly as he wrote them, with 
the exception of certain annexes which have 
been lost ; whereas none of the editions hereto- 
fore published have. been complete, the different 
governments of France, which for many years 
possesved the manuscripts, having, for political 
and other: reasons, only allowed them to be 
published with extensive and important omis- 
sions. The Memoirs of the Duke de Saint 
Simon are one of the greatest treasures of 
French literature: written by a man of lofty 
principle, of almost Tacitus-like genius, and of 
the very highest rank, who was in constant 
attendance on the court of Louis XIV., and 
who knew every thing that passed therein— 
they throw great light on not only the solemn 
and pompous, the magnificent yet wretched, 
court life of France under the Grand Monarque 
and his immediate successors; but on the secret 
springs and causes of political and other events 
in France, and of the wars and policy of the 
principal states of Europe ; and, at the same 
time, they: give the real history and characters, 
as they appeared to the author, of the person- 
ages who played a part in the French and 
European stages. 

The periodical literature of the last three 
months has not quite maintained its high 
reputation ; all that we find to signalise in it 
any special interest to English readers, being 
the continuation aud conclusion of M. Guizot’s 
rewarkable treatise on the late Sir Robert 
Peel, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and an 
article in the.same review, on * The opinion of 
some modern Publicists of England,” by M. 
Villemain. 

Of the literary season that has now com- 
menced, we. have not much to say. At one 
time, it was probable that we, should have had 
no less a personage than the late King Louis 
Philippe figuring in the literary arena, as 
author of a continuation of the genealogical 
history of the House of Bourbon, which was 
commenced by some monk in the ancien régime, 
but which was only brought down to some years 
before the great revolution, an advertisement 
to the effect that the manuscript of the said 
continuation, the greater part in the king’s 
own handwriting, was for sale, having appeared 
in the newspapers. But the family of the de- 
ceased sovereign represented to one of the courts 
of law, that it was stolen either from the Palace 
of the Tuileries or that of Neuilly in the revo- 
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lution of February 1848, and they were con- 
sequently authorized to seize it—a thing which 
they immediately did, and so of course it will 
not see the light. It used to be said that the 
late king had written memoirs of his life and 
reign ; but it. now appears that the only au- 
thorship of which he was guilty, was of the work 
in question, and that he was. obliged to drop 
that from want of time, when he was. elevated 
to the throne. There will, however, be some 
compensation for the loss of this notable addi- 
tion to the list of royal and noble authors. 
We shall have, for example, the conclusion of 
the “ Hi-tory of the Consulate and Empire,” by 
M. Thiers, one. of the most gigantic literary 
undertakings of our times, and certainly one of 
the most nobly executed. And then it is said 
that the distinguished author will set to work 
at the “ History of Art,” and the “ History of 
Florence,” for which he has collected numerous 
materials, We. shall have likewise another 
volume of M, Villemain’s memoirs, and per- 
haps one. from M. Guizot about England. The 
copious memoirs left by the late famous Mar- 
shal Marmont, Duke de Ragusa, are also to be 
published ; and we.shall no doubt find in them 
much curious and valuable information about 
the events, and the generals, statesmen, and sove- 
reigns of the time of the empire and the resto- 
ration, in which and with whom he was mixed 
up. The unpublished correspondence of Vauven- 
argues, to accompany a new edition of his works, 
is promised. The Academy of Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres will besides give us additional 
volumes of the important works it has in hand— 
the “ Historiens des Gaules et de la France,” 
the “ Chartes et Diplomes de Pepin et Charle- 
magne, the “Table des Chortes et Diplomes 
Imprimés,” and the “ Historiens Grecs et 
Orientana des Croisades.” It is not impossible, 
too, that we may obtain the publication of 
some valuable manuscripts discovered in the 
convents, libraries, and other institutions of 
Greece and Turkey, by gentlemen who were 
very wisely sent by the French government, on 
the breaking out of the. war, to make literary 
explorations in those countries, There is al-o 
a talk of the Russian government having, as a 
new proof of its present good-will to Franca, 
allowed copies to be taken of some very rare 
Greek manuscripts it possesses, and of some im- 
portant private correspondence of Richelieu and 
Mazarin, Francis I, Henry IV., and Louis 
XIV., which was stolen from Paris in the 
great revolution ; also of all the.correspondence 
of Rousseau and Voltaire with the great Ca- 
therine, and these copies the French govern- 
ment will no doubt allow to be printed. It is 
even said, with what truth we know not, that 
the Russian government possesses. the manu- 
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scripts of unpublished works of Voltaire and 
Rousseau, and that it has allowed them to be 
copied also. If this be true, the works cannot 
fail to be printed, and they will certainly 
create an extraordinary sensation in the literary 
world. With respect to light literature we are 
not informed of any thing important being on 
the tapis ; but it is probable there will be no 
lack of the little one frane volumes in which it 
has now become the fashion to publish, in pre- 
ference to the old feuilleton form. Whether, 
however, those volumes will be very brilliant, 
or will reveal some new genius to the world, 
may be doubted, for the French seem to be 
letting the sceptre of novel-writing slip from 
their hands, 

For the theatre the younger Dumas pro- 
mises a play called “The Prodigal Father” 
—a taking title enough, and curious from 
the fact of Ais father, the renowned Alex- 
ander, being truly prodigal, whilst he himself, 
though young, is of remarkable prudence in 
his worldly concerns. A certain Victor S¢jour, 
who thinks himself a wonderfully great per- 
sonage, threatens a “ grand drama,” with Oliver 
Cromwell for its hero; and one Ferdinand 
Dugué, who has written some atrocious melo- 
dramas for the Boulevard theatres, is preparing 
a play for the Porte Saint Martin, in which 
“le Grand Williams (sic) Shakespeare,” is to 
figure. Think of Dugue laying blasphemous 
hands on Shakespeare! O ye gods! 


Lettres sur les Substances Alimentaires, et Parti- 
culiérement sur la Viande de Cheval. By M. 
I. Georrrey Saint Hivarre. 
M. Isopore Georrrer Saint Hivarre is a 
very distinguished naturalist, a member of the 
French Institute, and has done good service to 
science in his day; but he has a hobby, and 
has lately been riding it at a terrible rate. His 
hobby is, that men ought to eat horse-flesh. To 
convince the world of this he has, by public 
lectures and otherwise, shown that horse-flesh 
used formerly to be the ordinary food of many 
nations ; that, even to this day, it is largely 
used as food in Denmark, and is even sold in 
Vienna ; that it is good to the health and 
agreeable to the taste; that, consequently, the 
prejudice which exists against it is unfounded 
and absurd ; and that, if the flesh of the mil- 
lions of horses which could be obtained annually 
were eaten, living would be considerably cheaper, 
and the whole community would benefit thereby. 
In the book before us these several points are 
developed, supported by “ facts and figures,” 
and earnestly enforced. We, for our part, are 
— satisfied, from all M. Geoffrey Saint 
ilaire tells us, that there is no good reason 
why horse-flesh shonid not form part of human 





food. But, on the other hand, we are certain 
that it is not so nourishing as ox-flesh, and 
that it cannot be produced so cheaply. We 
read somewhere not long since, that even in 
the prisons of Denmark, where it was always 
used, it had to be given up because it was 
found dearer than beef. This one fact of greater 
dearness seems to us to demolish all M. Saint 
Hilaire’s ingenious reasoning ; or, to speak more 
correctly, to render it of no practical value. 
But it may be said, though it be not possible 
to breed horses for food so cheaply as oxen, 
there is no reason for not consuming the horses 
that die. Certainly, when an animal dies from 
accident in the full vigour of life and health, he 
might be eaten ; but we apprehend that not 
even M. Saint Hilaire himself would be willing 
to banquet off a poor beast dying from old age, 
or from disease. Now, how many horses die of 
accidents in the course of a year in any country? 
Not enough, assuredly, to form an item of the 
slightest importance in the food consumption of 


a people, 





Histoire del’ Académie Royale de Musique, depuis 
son Ltablissement jusqua present, By Cas- 
TIL Buaze. 

Wuat a book might be written about the grand 

opera at Paris—a book comprising the history 

of the progress of musical art—sketches of 

French society at different epochs—the changes 

in, and disasters to, the theatre caused by 

political convulsions—records of the fitful lives 
of chanteuses and danseuses—biographies of men 
of musical genius—anecdotes of the great and 
the powerful, the vicious and the gay, the poor 
and the wretched—tales of gorgeous splendour 
and heart-rending woe! Such a work M. Cas- 
til Blazé has failed to produce ; and yet, he had 
at his disposal not only all the books that have 
previously been written on the subject, but a 
stupendous mass of manuscript materials col- 
lected by Parfaict, Lefebvre, Beffon, and others 
connected with the opera; and, moreover, the 
advantage of an intimate personal acquaintance 
with the opera and opera people, extending over 
more than halfacentury. Not only has he made 
a bad use of his invaluable materials, but he 
has rendered his book wearisome to read by an 
indulgence in the absurd affectation of employ- 
ing words of his own concoction, not tolerated 
by the Académie Frangaise, and of using a dif- 
ferent grammatical construction of phrases to 
that laid down by Lhomond, and sanctioned by 
eustom. One curious fact he states is worth 
mentioning :—it is that the first French opera 
was represented in February, 1646, in the town 
of Carpentras—that very town which now-a- 
days Frenchmen always speak of with special 
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contempt, as the personification and symboliza- 
tion of Beotian ignorance, stupidity, and pro- 
vincialism. The title of this opera was Akebar, 
Roi de Mogol, and it was composed by the Abbé 
Mailley. 


Annales de I’ Imprimerie des Estienne, 
By A. A. Renovarp, 


TueE Estienne family occupy a glorious place in 
the history of printing, In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, in France, they carried the art to a degree 
of perfection which was not considered possible 
by any of their predecessors, and they contri- 
buted immensely to the progress of letters by 
bringing out numerous editions of classical 
authors, printed with extreme care. Some of 
them, too, were distinguished by their scholar- 
ship, and edited the works they printed. They 
had a veritable passion for their art and for lite- 
rature, aud for them braved sacrifices of all 
kinds—poverty, persecution, exile, imprison- 
ment, and (for some of them) death in the 
hospital. Their works are immensely prized 
in France and on the continent, not only as 
typographical curiosities, but for their literary 
correctness, A complete record of the lives of 
these distinguished men was much needed, and 
that of M. Renouard is compiled with great 
care. It will be acceptable to foreigners as well 
as to Frenchmen, for the Estiennes belong not 
to France alone, but to the world, 


Le Portefeuille d'un Journaliste. By Hirro- 
LYTE Lucas, 


M. Lucas is favourably known to the public as 
a literary and theatrical critic, as the author of 
sundry dramas, works, and feuilletons, and as 
poeneine (for a Frenchman) a very respectable 

nowledge of the literature of England and 
Spain. He is not by any means a genius, but 
is a man of reading and sense, and his lucubra- 
tions can almost always be perused with plea- 
sure. This may truly be said of the present 
volume, which, as its title implies, is a collection 
of his fugitive writings in newspapers and perio- 


dicals. 





Histoire des Artistes Vivants. By Tu. SILvestre, 


Contemporary biography is seldom just, and 
that which M. Silvestre here gives of the living 
painters and sculptors of France, has no pre- 
tension to be so. But it is a very good book 
for cousultation, notwithstanding ; and its criti- 
cisms give one a fair idea of the state of contem- 
porary art in France, 
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Les Mariages de Paris. By E. Anovut, 
Tuis is a smart little tale enough, and if its 
incidents be not actual fact they ave much like 
it. But M. About does not realise in it the 
high hopes that were formed of him from his 
volume on Greece, and his very interesting 
story of Zolla, 





Petits Drames Bourgeois. By M. Moret. 


WE remember to have read, some years ago, 
some very spirited sketches of military life in 
Algeria by this writer, and also (if our memory 
does not deceive us) an excellent account of 
certain adventures that befell him as a garde 
mobile in that troubled epoch of the dead and 
gone republic which extended from February to 
the sanguinary insurrection of June, 1848. We 
then thought that M. Moleri had stuff in him 
which would have made him a reputation ; but 
either we were mistaken, or he has failed to 
turn his gifts to account, for he is not yet 
famous, What he does write, however, is 
readable, displays considerable power of obser- 
vation, and is devoid of that gross exaggeration 
produced by a constant straining after effect, 
which distinguishes most French light littérateurs 
of theday. People, therefore, who may wish to 
get an insight into French life may consult him 
with advantage, In these petits drames we 
have well executed tableaux of the “manners 
and customs” of the middle classes, 





La Cuisine Classique de [Ecole Frangaise. By 


Ursan Dvusois, and Emite Bernarp. 


BE it known unto al] men, that Urban Dubois 
was a pupil of the “ illustrious Louis Haas of 
the House of Rothschild,” and that he is now 
cook of Count Uruski, marshal of the nobles 
somewhere in Russia, and that Emile Bernard 
js cook of his excellency General Count 
Krasinski, who also flourishes somewhere in 
Russia. These two distinguished cooks assure 
us that their book fills up an “ immense void” 
in the culinary art, inasmuch as for thirty 
years “no complete work, carrying with it” 
—we are translating literally—* the precise 
means of practical demonstration,” has been 
produced. We regret, however, to say, that 
from the glance we have given at the work, we 
cannot admit that it does fill up the “ immense 
void” aforesaid, or that it contains any thing at 
all that is not to be found in the later editions 
of the “ Cuisinier Bourgeois,” or any other of 
the famous books on cookery which are the 
honour and glory of French literature. Be- 
sides, with due respect be it said, we doubt 
greatly that any cooks, whatever their eminence 
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in their art, who are buried far away in the 
snows of Russia, are competent to produce a 
work worthy of the present advanced state of 
cookery. Cookery is an art which requires all 
the means and appliances of the highest civilisa- 
tion, and they do not exist ont of Paris and 
London. Cookery is an art which, in its opera- 
tions, requires natural and artificial productions 
from different countries in the highest possible 
perfection, and nowhere except in Paris and 
London are they to be obtained. Cookery is 
an art which is constantly progressing ; and it is 
only where arts, literature, and science flourish 
that progress is to be hoped for. So true is all 
this, that even if the immortal Soyer, or the 
illustrious Haas of the House of Rothschild, 
were (which Heaven forbid) transplanted to 
dreary Russia for a few years, and when there 
to give to the world a book’ on cookery, we 
should receive it with distrust. 





La Papauté 2 Jerusalem, By the Aspe 


Micnon, 

A curious and clever pleading for the removal 
of the Papacy from Ryme to Jerusalem. The 
removal, it is said, would enhance immensely 
the prestige of the Papacy as a religious insti- 
tution. Very true; but it would diminish its 
political influence, and the Papacy is far more 
a political than a religious institution. How 
could the Abbé Michon be so naif as not to 
remember that? His naiveté, we should think, 
will diminish his chances of preferment. 





Nowweau Siecle de Louis XIV. 


Everysopy has heard the witty definition of 
the ancien régime in France—‘“a ‘espotism 
tempered by songs.” Here we have a collection 
of same of the chansons—nearly all of them 
heretofore unpublished—which tempered the 
grinding but magnificent despotism of that 
pompous impostor Louis XIV. There is not 
one of them that does not possess great histo- 
rical interest, from the occasion on which it 
was written. In a political point of view they 
are all curious, as showing the lengths to which 
the people ventured to go in satirizing the go- 
vernment and the great. Of their literary 
merits we may say what Martial said of his 
epigrams, and which is true of all coilections of 
songs :—Sunt bona, sunt qguedam, medvocria, 
sunt mala plura. 





Nouveau Code Annoté de la Presse, 
By G. Rousset. 
Heaven have mercy on the French press! 
To understand the “code” which regulates it, 
and which it must obey under pain of fine, 
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imprisonment, and annihilation, seems to us 
absolutely impossible. It consists of fragments 
of laws which allowed the fullest licence, and 
of others which imposed the most galling re- 
strictions ; of decrees and ordinances of repub- 
lican, imperial, and constitutional governments, 
not at all alike in enactments and spirit; of 
police, stamp-office, and other regulations al- 
most incredibly harassing and absurd ; and of 
jucgments of courts and tribunals astonishingly 
obscure, and not unfrequently flatly contra- 
dictory. To attempt to reduce the monstrous 
heap of these materials into the symmetry of a 
code, was a praiseworthy task; but to attain 
any thing like success in it, required a man of 
very different intellectual powers to those which 
M. Rousset appears to :—he has only 
made confusion worse confounded. 





Madame de Hautefort, By Victor Cousin. 
Tus is a continuation and completion of the 
author’s work on Madame de Chevreuse, and it 
is written in the same spirit. and style. Great, 
however, as one’s admiration for M, Cousin may 
be, it is impossible not to consider the passion 
he has conceived for the mischievous and not 
by any means rigid intriguantes of the cvurt of 
Anne d’Autriche and Richelieu, is, to say the 
least, very strange in a man of his age and 
philosophical standing: and it is equally im- 
possible not to say, that, in order to make his 
book more interesting, he has rendered himself 
obnoxious to the reproach of grossly exaggerat- 
ing the political, social, and historical import- 
ance of his heroines. ; A 


—_— 


Lettres Inedites de Voltaire. 

M. pe Carron. 
Two big volumes of unpublished letters of 
Voltaire! Really, prince of letter-writers 
though he was—great, and unysual, and 
wonderful as was his genius—we cannot help 
thinking that, with the seventeen volumes of 
correspondence which already forms part of the 
collection of his complete works, the world 
possesses enough of his epistles. 


CoLLECTED BY 





La Guerre et les Armées Permanentes. By 
M. Larogve. 
Tus is a pleading in Peace-Congress style, 
against war and against the maintenance of 
permanent armies. The well-known arguments 
about the iniquity and the horrors of blood- 
shed, and about the folly of burdening a country 
with the expense of maintaining thousands 
and tens of thousands of armed men, are 
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Quakers, peace-congressists, 


paraded anew. 
methodist preachers, mild curates, soft-hearted 
matrons, and sentimental young ladies, will 
enthusiastically approve of and admire all that 
M. Laroque says: but we fear that serious and 
reflecting men of all creeds in religion, and all 


parties in politics, will set it down as sad bosh, 
not because it is untrue, unamiable, or undesir- 
able, but because men, nations,and governments, 
not being angels, are swayed by contendin 
passions and interests, which won't be satisfi 
without periodical fighting. 
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Der Traum ein Leben, Dramatisches Mahrehen. Von Franz Grittparzer. Wien.: Wallis- 


hausen. 


Weh dem der Liigt, Lustspiel. Von Grittparzer, &c. 


GRILLPARZER, &c. 


The Dream a Life, Dramatic Legend. By Francis Grituparzer. Vienna, &c. 


Woe to the Liar, Historical Comedy, By 


Juni-Lieder, Von Greet. Cotta. Songs of June. By GErnet. 


German poetry is, perhaps, more famous than 
German prose; it is certainly better known to 
foreigners ; it is easier to understand ; the sen- 
tences are shorter, the ideas clearer, while the 
Teutonic tendency to breadth is counteracted 
by that necessity for concentration which is the 
special mark of poetry—true poetry—at all 
times. Of course, this is usually forgotten, or 
ignored, now-a days, among ourselves, with 
whom a flux of words is apt to pass for genia- 
lity, and bad rheteric—nine times out of ten— 
is proclaimed the essence of the sublime, But 
true German poetry—not Heine’s extravagan- 
ces—but Schiller’s, Goethe's, Uhland’s, Lenan’s, 
Freiligrath’s lyrics, observe some measure, and 
show true power, not by transcending but by 
observing the limits of art. Hence German 
poetry has been ever popular ; and this induces 
us to call the attention of those amongst our 
readers who study German, to the plays of 
Grillparzer and the poems of Geibel. 

We are afraid to speak in hyperbolic strain 
of the merits of the great Austrian poet ‘trill- 
parzer, especially as he is too commoniy ne- 
glected by his German countrymen. His first 
play, indeed—“The Ancestress,” “Die Ahnfrau” 
—went through several editions, was acted upon 
every stage in Germany, has been translated 
five or six times into English, and, in fine, 
made its author famous when he was only 
twenty years of age. His next tragedy, a 
vast advance upon “The Ancestress "— 
“ Sappho”—excited the enthusiastic admiration 
of Byron in an Italian version, and seems to 
have inspired him to the conception of the cha- 
racter of Myrrha in his grand “ Sardanapalus,” 
ridiculously underrated just at present, but did 
not make as great a sensation in Germany, pos- 


sibly because it was more healthful! His next 
and still greater work “ Medea,” or “ Das Gol- 
dene Vliess,” which we recommend heartily to 
all who have seen Madame Ristori in Legouvé’s 
adaptation, seemed to please still less; yet we 
affirm, upon deliberate conviction, that this 
work is fully equal, and in some respects supe- 
rior, to the noblest productions of Goethe and 
Schiller, and immeasurably finer than any other 
German drama, if we except, perhaps, Werner's 
extraordinary “ Sons of the Vale.” 

Grillparzer’s great sins in the eyes of his 
countrymen are two; first, he fights the battle 
of woman, whose depression in the social scale 
in Germany is notorious; and secondly—and 
this, of course, is the unpardonable sin—he is 
opposed to the democratic party, and reverences 
Christianity. For these tendencies he has been 
“tabooed”™ by those gentlemen of the Jewish 
persuasion who are wellnigh omnipotent on 
the German press. 

Some few years back, however, Grillparzer 
gave, at one and the same time, three exquisite 
dramas to the world, the most poetical of which, 
“The Waves of Love and Ocean,” treating the 
fortunes of Hero and Leander, is written with 
exquisite delicacy of style; and, though its 
passion is perhaps too intense for feminine 
readers, yet, as a poem, the work is singularly 
beautiful, and worthy to be rated as equal to, 
if not higher than Goethe’s “ Iphigenia,” or any 
other modern drama on a classical theme. 

We can recommend more safely, however, 
the two other dramas, “The Dream a Life,” 
and “ Woe to the Liar.” ‘The first is one of 
the noblest and sweetest of legends, av Oriental 
dream, with a passionate dramatic interest, a 
marvellously-developed plot, and a moral, if we 
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may dare use that good old-fashion edterm, most 
salutary for the age. Would you enter a fairy 
land ‘of beauty, in which dread and terror con- 
duce to delight, in which the highest art controls, 
and thereby intensifies, the most genial inspira- 
tion? Are you just a little tired of “ Festus” 
and “ Balder” and a “ Life Drama?” then procure 
for yourselves, and study “The Dream a Life,” 
“ Der Traum ein Leben.” 

“Weh dem der Liigt,” “Woe to the Liar,” 
is an historical comedy from the sixth century. 
We know no German play so thoroughly genial, 
and none as graceful as this. The good Bishop 
Gregory of Tours, Leon the valiant kitchen- 
boy, the barbaric chieftain Cottwold, the sweet 
Edrita—all are intensely real. We have not 
space to give the plot, the foundation of which 
is to be found in Gibbon, vol. iv. 

~Geibel is now, perhaps, better known than 
Grillparzer. He, too, is regarded.as anti-demo- 
cratic, and consequently a great stand has been 
made against him by the critics ; but his genius 
has prevailed. Germans read at least lyric 
poetry for themselves, and judge for themselves, 
Geibel is a perfectly natural writer ; he writes 
with as much ease, sweetness,and genial freedom, 
as grace and finish. But from this high praise 
we must exclude his first volume of poems, 
though now in its thirtieth edition ; they are 
weak and wearying, and without much thought 
or meaning; the “Songs of June” have a 
noble aim—that of awakening Germany to a 
thirst for the eternally pure, beautiful, and 
fine, atid the poetry is of a fat more finished 
order, The ballads are very charming. We 
shall extract a single poem, not as marking 
the genius so much as the intentions of the 
writer :— 
WHAT WE LACK. 

The world hath cowered to dreary Prose; 

Man’s heart no inspiration knows; 

The fair child Poesy hath fled, 

And all, save Nature’s flowers, lie dead. 

In sable shrouds the giants sleep, 

And o’er their graves we pigmies creep; 

The art to doubt is ours alone, 

To dream that nothing can be known. 


And ask ye, souls with close-clipped wings, 
Whence your mysterious sorrow springs, 
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And gauge with microscopic eye 

The measureless infinity ? 

And do ye bricks on mortar cast 

And seek to reach the skies at last? 

A single thunderclap, and all 

Your counsels and your mountains fall. 


I tell you, hope of change is vain 
Until ye bend in self-disdain; 

Until your hearts, like children mild, 
Are humbled. God will hear the child. 
*Tis but where Love his sunshine gives 
That human nature wakes or lives. 
Love in the twilight can descry 

The rosy morning hovering nigh; 
Love ’midst discordant notes of fear 
The coming song of joy will hear; 
Love only miracles achieves, 

For Love expects, and Love believes. 


Ts this lesson only needed in Germany t— 
Geibel has conquered his public ; not so Grill- 
parzer, assuredly by far the greater of the two, 
and who bears the same proportion to the other 
as a star of the highest magnitude to some less 
lofty planet, twinkling nearer earth, and there- 
fore winning happier mortal gazes. But, as 
Keats tells us, “ A thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever.” Such is his own lovely “St. Agnes’s 
Eve.” Both of these poets of Germany have 
written, not “for an age,” “but for all time.” 

His contemporaries took twenty or thirty 
years to find out any merits in Wordsworth ; 
Southey is still not acknowledged, while praises 
are lavished on disordered strains in which the 
first elements of art are lacking. , 

We think now of nothing but effect, that is, 
fuss and glare and spurious origiuality! And 
to this state the most careful of artists in his 
earlier works—our own Tennyson—has unwit- 
tingly conducted us, who, after being travestied 
by extravagant young gentlemen innumerable, 
has himself followed in their traces !—Where 
is art-—where is nature now—among ourselves? 
Above all, where is the capacity for apprehend- 
ing these? And are things better in Germany ? 
Geibel counts his twelve editions even for the 
Juni-Lieder, and political prejudice cannot 
depress a Grillparzer for ever, who is, in truth, 
the glory of his fatherland, and, as a dramatic 
poet, must hold his state for evermore on the 
summit of Parnassus. 
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